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Q At the present time there is a growing desire to 

patronise perennial plants^ more especially the many 
and beautiful varieties known as ''old-fashioned 
flowers." Not only do they deserve to be cultivated 
on their individual merits^ but for other very important 
reasons ; they afford great variety of form, foliage, and 
flower, and compared with annual and tender plants, 
they are found to give much less trouble.' If a right 
selection is made and properly planted, the plants may be 
relied upon to appear with perennial vigour and produce 
flowers more or less throughout the year. I would not 
say bouquets may be gathered in the depth of winter, 
but what will be equally cheering may be had in blow, 
such as the Bluet, Yiolet, Primrose, Christmas Bose, 
Crocus, Hepatica, Squills, Snowdrops, and other less 
known winter bloomers. It does not seem to be 
generally understood that warm nooks and comers, 
under trees or walls, serve to produce in winter flowers 

W which usually appear in spring when otherwise placed. 

^ There are many subjects which, from fine habit and 

^ foliage, even when flowerless, claim notice, and they, 

^ too, are described. 
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vi PBEPACE. 

Many gardens are very small, but these, if pro- 
perly managed, have their advantages. The smaller 
the garden the more choice should be the collection, 
and the more highly should it be cultivated. I shall 
be glad if anything I say tends in this direction. 
Prom my notes of plants useful memoranda may be 
made, with the object of adding a few of the freest 
bloomers in each month, thus avoiding the error often 
committed of growing such subjects as mostly flower 
at one time, after which the garden has a forlorn 
appearance. The plants should not be blamed for 
this; the selection is at fault. No amount of time 
and care can make a garden what it should be if 
untidy and weedy plants prevail. On the other hand, 
the most beautiful species, both as regards foliage 
and flowers, can be just as easily cultivated. 

The object of this small work is to furnish the names 
and descriptions of really useful and reliable Hardy 
and Perennial Plants, suitable for all kinds of flower 
gardens, together with definite cultural hints on each 
plant. 

Perhaps flowers were never cultivated of more di- 
versified kinds than at the present time ; and it is a 
legitimate and not uncommon question to ask, "What 
do you grow; f " Not only have we now the lovers of 
the distinct and showy, but numerous admirers of such 
species as need to be closely examined, that their 
beautiful and interesting features may gladden and stir 
the mind. The latter class of plants, without doubt, is 
capable of giving most pleasure ; and to meet the grow- 
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in'g taste for these, books on flowers must necessarily 
treat upon the species or varieties in a more detailed 
manner, in order to get at their peculiarities and re- 
quirements. The more we learn about our flowers the 
more we enjoy them ; to simply see bright colours and 
pretty forms is far from all the pleasure we may reap 
in our gardens. 

If I have not been able to give scientific information, 
possibly that of a practical kind may be of some use, 
as for many years, and never more than now, I have 
enjoyed the cultivation of flowers with my own hands. 
To be able to grow a plant well is of the highest im- 
portance, and the first step towai*ds a full enjoyment 
of it. 

I have had more especially in view the wants of 
the less experienjced Amateur; and as all descriptions 
and modes of culture are given from specimens suc- 
cessfully grown in my own garden, I hope I may 
have at least a claim to being practical. 

I have largely to thank several correspondents of 
many years' standing for hints and information incor- 
porated in these pages. 

J. WOOD. 

WOODVILLB, KiBKSTALL, 

November, 1883. 
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EBBATA. 



For the placing of capital letters uniformly throoffliout this Voliime to the 
specific names at the cross-headings, and for the omisnon of many capitals in the 
body of the type^ the printer is alone responsible. 

Numerous orersights teJl to my lot, but in many of the descriptions other than 
strictly proper botfuiical terms hare beemi employed, ^are it seemed desirable to 
use more intelligible ones ; as, for instance, the flowers of tiie Composites hare 
not always been termed "headis," periantiis hare sometimes been called corollas, 
and their divisions at times petals, and so on ; this is hardly worthy of the times, 
perhaps, bat it was thought that the terms would be more generally vmderstood* 

Page 7, line 8. For " lupin " read '* Lupine." 

Page 89, line 81. For ** calyx" read "involucre." 

Page 40, line 27. For "calyx " read "involucre." 

Page 46, line 1. For " corolla" read "perianth." 

Page 47, lines 3 and 6. For " corolla" read "perianth.* 

Page 48, last line. For " lupin " read " Lupine.' 

Page 00, line 16. For " pompon " read " pompone.' 

Page 64, line 86. For "corolla " read "perianth." 

Page 102, line 27. For " Fritillaries " read " Fritillarias." 

Page 114, cross-heading. For *• Ice-cold Qentian " read *■ loe<oold Loving Qen* 
tian." 

Page 213. For " TMUnns" read " TyroUnuU." 

Page 214^ cross-heading. For " CMhmerianvm " read " Cashmeriana,*' 

Page 215, cross-heading. For " CaahmeriaiiMvm" rsad " Caahmeriana,** 

Page 275, line 26. For " corolla" read " perianth." 

Page 284, line 25. For " calyx " read " involucre." 

Page 285, line 1, For " calyx " read "involucre.* 
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Acasna Novas Zealandiae. 

Otherwise A. Micbophylla; Nat. Ord. SANatrisoEBB^, 

or Rose Family. 

The plant, as may be seen by the illustration (Fig. 1), is small, 
and its flowers are microscopic, hardly having the appearance of 
flowers, even when minutely examined, but when the bloom has 
faded there is a rapid growth, the calyces forming a stout 
set of long spines ; these, springing from the globular head in 
considerate numbers, soon become pleasingly conspicuous, and 
this is by far the more ornamental stage of the plant. It is 
hardy, evergreen, and creeping. It seldom rises more than one 
or two inches from the ground, and only when it approaches a 
waU, stones, or some such fixed body, does it show an inclination 
to climb ; it is, therefore, a capital rock plant. As implied by 
' its specific name, it comes from New Zealand, and has not long 

^ been acclimatised in this country. 

The flowers are produced on fine wiry stems an inch or more 
long, being nearly erect ; they are arranged in round heads, at 
first about the size of a small pea ; these, when bruised, have an 
ammoniacal smell. Each minute flower has four green petals 
i and brownish seed organs, which cause the knob of flowers to 

I have a rather grimy look, and a calyx which is very hard and 

w stout, having two scales and four sepals. These sepals are the 

r B 
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parts which, after the seed organe have performed their fane- 
tiona, become eloneated and oi a fine roay-crimson colour ; they 
form stiS and rather stoat spines, often jin. long ; they bristle 
evenly from every part of the Uttle globe of seed vesaels, and are 
very pretty. The spinea are produced in great abundance, and 
they may be cut freely; their effect is unique when used for 
table decoration, stuck in tofts of dark green sel^inella. On 
the plant the^ keep in good form for two months. The leaviea 
are lin. to 2m. long, pinnate ; the leaflets are of a dark bronzy 
colour on the upper side and a pale green underneath, like 




zoaidenhair. which thej also resemble in form, being nearly 
round and toothed. They are in pairs, with a tcmunal odd one ; 
they are largest at the extremity, and gradually lessen to rudi- 
mentary leaneta ; the foliage is but sparingly produced on the 
crying stema, which root as they creep on the surface. 

The habit of the plant ia compact and cushion-like, and the 
brilliant spiny balls are well set off on the bed of fern-like but 
sombre fobage. During Auguat it is one of the moat effective 
planta in the rock garden, where I find it to do well in either 
moist or dry situationa ; it grows fast, and, being evergreen, it 
is one of the more useful creepers for all-the -^ear-round effect ; 
for covering donoant bulbs or bare places it is at once efficient 
andbeauti^. It requires. light aoil, and seems toenjoygrit; 
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nowhere does it appear in better health or more at home than 
when carpeting the walk or track of the rock warden. 

It is self -propagating, but when it is desirab& to move a tuft 
of it, it should be done during the growing season, so that it 
may begin to root at once and get established, otherwise the wind 
and frosts will displace it. 

It blooms from J une*to September, more or less, but only the 
earliest flowers produce well-coloured spines. 



Achillea iCgryptica. 

Egyptian Yaebow ; Nat, Ord, GoMPOSixiE. 

This is an evergreen (though herb-Uke) species. It has been 
grown for more Sian 200 years in English gardens, and origin- 
ally came, as its name implies, from Egypt. Notwithstanding 
the much warmer climate of its native country, it proves to be 
one of the hardiest plants in our gardens. I dare say many will 
think the Yarrows are not worthy of a place in the garden ; 
but it should not be forgotten that not only are fine and 
useful flowers included in this work, but also the good " old- 
fashioned " kinds, and that a few such are to be found amount 
the Yarrows is without doubt. Gould the reader see the 
collection now before me, cut with a good piece of stem and 
some foliage, and pushed into a deep vase, he would not only 
own that they were a pleasing contrast, but quaintly grand for 
indoor decoration. 

A. JEgyptica not only produces a rich yellow flower, but the 
whole plant is ornamental, having an abundance of finely- 
cut foliage, which, from a downy or nappy covering, has a 
pleasing grey or silvery appearance. The flowers are produced 
on long stems nearly 2ft. high, furnished at the nodes with 
clean grey tufts of smaller-sized leaves ; near the top the stems 
are all but naked, and are terminated by the flat heads or 
corymbs of closely-packed flowers. They are individually small, 
but the corymbs will be from 2in. to 3in. across. Their form is 
that of the common Yarrow, but the colour is a bright light 
yellow. The leaves are 6in. to 8in. long, narrow and pinnate, 
the leaflets of irregular form, variously toothed and lobed ; the 
whole foliage is soft to the touch, from the nappy covering, as 
already mentioned. Its flowers, from their extra fine colour, are 
very telling in a cut state. The plant is suitable for the borders, 
more especially amongst other old kinds. Ordinary garden 
loam suits it, and its propagation may be carried out at any 
time by root division. 

Flowering period, June to September. 

b2 
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Achillea Filipenduia. 

Nat, Ord. Composite. 

This grows 4ft. liigli, and the foliase, thougli fern-like, has an 
untidy appearance, from the irregxQar way in which it "is dis- 

Sosed. It is herbaceous, and comes from the Caucasus. The 
owers are somewhat singular, arranged in corymbs of a mul- 
tiplex character; they are very large, often 5in. across. The 
smaller corymbs are arched or conyex, causing the cluster or 
compound corjrmb to present an imeven surface; the small 
flowers are of rich old gold colour, and have the appearance of 
knotted gold cord; they are very rigid, almost hard. The 
leaves are linear, pinnate, lobed and serrated, hairy, roush, 
and numerously produced. 'From, the untidy and tall habit 
of this subject, it should be planted in the background; its 
flowers, however, will claim a prominent position in a cut state ; 
they are truly rich, the undulating corymbs have the appearance 
of embossed gold plate, and their antique colour and . form are 
compared to gold braid by a lady who admires ''old-fashioned " 
flowers. It will last for several weeks after being cut, and even 
out of water for many days. A few heads placed in an old vase, 
without any other flowers, are rich and characteristic, whilst on 
bronze figures and ewers in a dry state, and more especially on 
ebony or other black* decorations, it may be placed with a more 
than floral effect. In short, rough as the plant is, it is worth 
growing^ for its quaint and rich flowers alone ; it is seldom met 
with. Boil and propagation, the same as for A, JEJgypUca. 
Flowering period, June to September. 

Achillea Millefolium. 
Common Milpoii* ; Nat, Ord. Composite. 

This is the well-known wild Yarrow ; it is, however, the tyjjical 
form of a fine variety, called A. m, roseum, having very bright 
rose-coloured flowers, which in all other respects resembles the 
wild form. Both as a border subject and for cutting purposes, 
I have found it useful; it flowers for several months, but the 
individual blooms fade in four or six days; these should be 
regularly removed. The freshly-opened cor3rmbs are much 
admired. Soil and mode of propagation, the same as for pre- 
vious kinds. 
Flowering period, June to November. 

Achillea Ptarmlca. 
8yn8, A. Stlvestbis and Ptaemica Vttlgabis; Common Names, 
Wild Yabbow, Sneezewobt, Goose-tongue, and Wild 
Pellitoby; Nat Ord, Composite. 

A very common British plant, or, I may say, weed, which can 
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live in the most reeky towns, only mentioned here to introduce 
A, P,Jl,'ph, which is one of the most useful of border flowers. I 
am bound to add, however, that only when in flower is it more 
presentable than the weedy and typical form; but the grand 
masses of pure white bachelors*-button-like flowers, which are 
produced lor many weeks in succession, render this plant 
deserving of a place in every garden. It is a very old flower in 
English gardens. Some 250 years ago Parkinson referred to the 
dom>le flowering land, in his " Paradise of Pleasant Flowers," 
as a then common plant ; and I may to well produce Grerarde's 
description of the typical form, which answers, in all respects, 
for the double one, with the exception of the flowers themselves : 
" The small Sneesewoort hath many rounde and brittle braunches, 
beset with long and narrowe leaues, hackt about the edges like a 
sawe ; at the top of the stalkes do grow smal single flowers like 
the fielde Daisie. The roote is tender and fml of strings, 
creeping farreabroade in the earth, and in short time occupieth 
very much erounde." The flowers of this plant are often, but 
wrongly, ca&ed " bachelors' buttons," which they much resemble. 

For cutting purposes, this plant is one of the most useful ; not 
only are the blooms a good white, but" they have the quality 
of keeping clean, and are produced in greater numbers than 
ever I saw them on the single form. Those requiring large 
quantities of white flowers could not do better than give the 
plant a few sq[uare yards in some unfrequented part of the 
garden ; any kind of soil will suit it, but if enriched the bloom 
will be all the better for it. The roots run freely just under the 
surface, so that a large stock may soon be had ; yet, fine as are 
its flowers, hardy and spreading as the plant proves, it is but 
seldom met with. Even in small gardens this fine old flower 
should be allowed a little space. Transplant any time. 

Flowering period, June to August. 

Aconitum Autumnale. 

Autumn Monk's-hood ; Nat Ord, Ranunculace^. 

Habdt, perennial, and herbaceous. This is one of the finest 
subjects for autumn flowering. The whole plant, which stands 
' nearly 3ft. high, is stately and distinct (Fig. 2) ; the leaves are 
dark ^een, large, deeply cut and veined, of good substance, and 
slighfly drooping. The flowers are a fine blue (a colour some- 
wluit scarce in our gardens at that sea^son), irregularly arranged 
on very stout stems; in form they exactly resemble a monk's 
hood, and the manner in which they are held from the stems 
further accords with that likeness. These rich flowers are 
numerously produced ; a three-year-old plant will have as many 
as six stout stems all well furnished, rendering the specimen veiy 
conspicuous. 
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This is one form of the Monk's-hood 
lone grown in English gardena, and ie 
called " old-fashioned." A. japonicum, 
according to some, i» identioal with it, 
but whether that is so or not, there is 
but a slight difFerenoe, and both, of 

I find it hkes a rich deep soiL It ia 
prop^ated by division of the roots after 
the tops haTe tamed yellov in antamn 

It flowers from Angnat until cut down. 

by frosts. 

Allium Moly. 
Laegk TBtLow Gablic; Nat. Ord. 

LILIACE.S. 

A HA£DT bulbous perennial, of neat 
habit, with bright golden flowers, pro- 
duced in large heads; they oidnre a 
long time and are very efEeotive; it is 
by far the best yellow species. Where 
bold clumps of yellow ate desirable, 
especially if somewhat in the back- 
ground, there can be few subjects more 
suitable for the purposo than this plant ; 
both leaves and flowers, however, have 
a disagreeable odour, if in the least 
bruised. It is a very old plant in English 

firdens, and is a native of the Sontn of 
urope. Its chief merits are fine colour, 
iTr*^\mi™ lai^ head, neat habit, and easy culture. 

(Abont ons-tsntt^t^ Tho flowers are lin. aoroaa.bome in close 
Biis.J heads, having stalks over an inch long 

springing from stout scapes ; the six long 
oval petals are of a ahinine yellow colour ; the seed organs also 
arc aJl yellow and half the length of petals ; the scape is about a 
foot high, naked, round, and very stout ; the leaves are nearly 
as broad as tuli^ leaves, and otherwise mnch reaemWe them. 
Flowering penod, June to August 

Allium Neapolitan um. 

Neapolitan Allium ; Nat. Ord. Liliacej;. 

This has pure white flowers arranged in neat and effective 

umbels, and though not so useful in colour as the flowers of 

A. Moly, they are mnch superior to those of many of the genua. 

Flowering period, Jnne to August. 
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Both of the above AUinma maj be grown in anj odd parte 
which need decorating with anbjects reqniring little care ; an7 
kind of soil will do for them, but if planted too near the walks 
the flowers are Uable to he cut hj persone who may not be aware 
of their evil odour. The bulbs mav be divided every three years 
with advanta^, and may be OBefuIly planted in lines in front of 
shrubs, or mixed with other strong-growing flowi^rs, such as 
alkanets, lupins, and foxgloves. 

Alyssum Saxatlle. 
Bock Madwobt, or Golden Ttft; Nat. Ord. OsuciTSKa. 
This pleasing and well-known hardy, evergreen, half-woody 
shrub IS always a welcome flower. From its quantity of bloom 




all its other parts nre literally amothered (see Fig. 3). When 
pasaing large pieces of it in full blow, its fragrant honey smell 

reminds one of sununer clover fields. 
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Ite golden yellow flowera are densely produced in panicles on. 

Srocumbent stems, 12in. to ISiu. lon^. The little flowers, from 
istinct notches in the petals, have a different appeaj^nce from 
many of the order Cruciferte, as, unless they &re well expanded, 
there seem, to "be eight instead 
of four petals. The leaves 
are inversely ovate, lanceolate, 
villose, and slifhUy toothed. 
A specimen wUl continue in 
good form during average 
weather for about three weeks. 
It is not only seen to most 
advantage on rookwork, where 
its prostrate stems can fall 
over the atones, hut the drr 
situation is in accordance with 
its requirements; still, it is not 
at eJU particular, but does 
well in any Bunn^ situation, 
in any sou that is not over 
moist or ill drained. It is 
' easily and quickly propagated. 
. by cutting in ear^ summer. 
I Flowermgperioii, April and 
Ifay. 

Anchusa Itallca. 



A HABDT herbaceous peren- 
nial of first-class merit for 
gardens where there is plenty 




it will not onl^ prove worthy 
of the situation, tut, being 
a ceaseless bloomer, its tall 
and leafy stems decked with 
brilliant flowers may always 
be relied upon for cutting 
purposes ; and let me add, as, 
!» I1U.1C* (Flower SprBj).I«.''^»P?'. many have never 

tned this fine but common 

flower in a large vase, the 
stems, if cut to the length of 18in., and loosely plaoed in an old- 
fashioned vase, without any other flowers, are more than orna- 
mental— they are fine. 
Its main features are seen in itaboldleafy stems, furnished with 



(Ons-thfrd natural 
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large, dark blue, forget-me-not-like flowers, nearly all their length. 
The Httle white eyes of the blossoms are very tdling (see Fig. 4). 
The flowers are held well out from the lar^e leaves of the piain 
stem by smaller ones (from lin. to Sin. long), at the ends of 
which the buds and flowers are clustered, backed by a pair of 
small leaflets, like wings. Just before the buds open thev are of 
a bright rose colour, and when the flowers fade the leafy caly;x 
com^etely hides the withered parts, and other blooms take their 
places between the wing-like pair of leaflets ; so the succession 
of bloom is kept up through the whole summer. The leaves of 
the root are very large when fully grown during summer — over a 
foot long — those of the stems are much less; all are lance- 
shaped and pointed, plaJi^ S't the edges, very hair^, and of a 
dark green colour. The stems are numerous, upright, and, as 
before hinted, branched ; also, like the leaves, they are covered 
with stiff hairs, a characteristic common to the order. Well- 
established plants will grow to the height of 3ft. to 5ft. 
Flowering period. May to September. 

Anchusa Sempervirens. 

Nat, Ord. BoBAGiNACB-aE. 

This is a British species, and, as its name denotes, is evergreen ; 
not j let me add, as a tall plant, for the stems wither or at least 
become very sere, only the large leaves of the root remaining fresh ; 
and though it has many points of difference from A. Italica, 
such as shorter growth, darker flowers and foliage, and more 
oval leaves — ^these form the distinctions most observable. By its 
evergreen quality it is easily identified in winter. There is also 
an important difference from the axillary character of the flower 
stems. With these exceptions the description of A, Italica will 
fairly hold good for this native species. 

This Alkanet has various other names, as Borago sempenxirens, 
Buglosswm s., and with old writers it, together with aUied 
species, was much esteemed, not only for the flowers, but for its 
reputed medicinal properties. To those who care to grow these 
good old plants I would say, well enrich the soil; when so 
treated, the results are very different from those where the 
plants have been put in hungry and otherwise neglected situa- 
tions ; this favourable condition may be easily afforded, and will 
be more than repaid. Strong roots may be transplanted at any 
time, and propagation is more quickly carried out by division of 
the woody roots, which should be cut or split so that each piece 
has a share of bark and a crown. Just before new ^owth has 
begun, as in January, is the best time for this operation, so that 
there is no chance of rot from dormancy. 

Flowering period, May to September. 
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Andromeda Tetragona. 

Syn. Oassiopb Tetkagona; Nat. Ord. Ebicacex. 
A DWAKF hardy eTergreen alirub, wkich cornea to us from 
Lapland and North America ; though a very beautiful subject 
for either rookwork or border, it is rarely seen. It ie not one of 
the eaeiest plants to grow, which may, to some extent, account 
for its rarity. Still, when it can have ita requirements, it not 
only thrives well, bat its handsome form and flowera repay any 
extra trouble it may hare j^ven. In the culture of this, as of 
moat plants of the order Ericaeem, there ia decidedly a right way 
and a wrong one, and if the species now under consideration has 
one or two special requirements it deserves them. 




"With me it never eiceeds a height of 6in. or 7in., is much 
branohed, and of a fine apple green colour; the flowers are 
small but very beautiful, bell-shaped, pendent, and springing 
from the leafy stems of the previous year's growth. The leaves 
are smalt as well as ctuioua, both in form and arrangement, 
completely hiding their stems ; their roundish grain-shaped 
forms are evenly arranged in four rows extending throughout 
the whole length of the branches (whence the name tetragona), 
giving them a square appearance resembling an ear of wheat. 
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but much less stout (see Fig. 5); the little leaves, too, are 
frosted somewhat in the way of many of the saxifrages. It is 
next to impossible to describe this pretty shrub; fortunately, 
the cut will conyey a proper idea at a glance. AH who possess 
more select collections of hardy plants and shrubs should not 
fail to include this ; it is fit for any collection of fifty choice 
species. 

I struggled long before finding out the ri^ht treatment, as 
presumabfy I now have, yet it is very simple, in fact, only such 
as many other plants should have ; but, unlike them, A. tetragona 
. will take no alternative ; it must have partial shade, sandy peat 
or leaf soil, and be planted in a moist or semi-bog situation. On 
the raised parts of rockwork it became burnt up; planted in 
loam, though light, it was dormant as a stone; in pots, it 
withered at the tips; but, with the above treatment, I have 
flowers and nujnerous branchlets. Many little schemes may be 
improvised for the accommodation of this and similar subjects. 
Something of the bog character would appear to be the difficulty 
here ; a miniature one may be made in less than half an hour. 
Next the walk dig a. hole 18in. all ways, fill in with sandy peat, 
make it firm ; so form the surface of the walk that the water 
from it will eddy or turn in. In a week it will have settled ; 
do not fill it up, but leave it dished and put in the plant. 
Gentians, jpyrolas, calthas, and even the bog pimpernel I have 
long grown so. 

A, tetragona can be propagated by division of the roots, but 
such division should not be attempted with other than a per- 
fectly healthy plant. It should be done in spring, just as it 
begins to push, which may be readily seen by the bright green 
tips of the branchlets ; and it is desirable, when replanting, to 
put the parts a little deeper, so as to cover the dead but per- 
sistent leaves about the bottoms of the stems which occur on 
the parts four or more years old. After a year, when so planted, 
1 have found good roots emitted from these parts; and, doubtless, 
such deeper plantinff will, in some way, meet its requirements, 
as in this respect they are provided for in its habitats by the 
annual and heavy fall of leaves from other trees which shade it. 

Flowering period, April and May. 

Anemone Alpina. 

Alpine Windfloweb; Nat. Ord, Banttncttlace^. 

Fbom 'Austria, the foliage closely resembling that of A. 
8ulphv/rea, but the flowers are larger and of various colours. It 
is said to be the parent of A. sulphurea. 
It flowers in June. See A, sulphurea. 
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Anemone Apennina. 

Mountain Windploweb; Nat Ord, RANiTNCTTLACK-a;. 

This is one of the ** old-f asMoned " flowers of our gardens — ^in 
fact, a native species, having a black tuberous root, wbich forms 
a distinct, though, invisible characteristic of the species. As the 
old names are somewhat descriptive, I give them — ^viz.. Gera- 
nium-leaved Anemone, and Storlrs-bill Windflower. 

The appearance of a bold piece of this plant when in flower is 
exceedin^y cheerful ; the soft-looking feathery foliage forms a 
rich groundwork for the lavish number of flowers, which vary 
much in colour, from sky-blue to nearl;^ white, according to the 
number of days they may have been in blow, blue b^g the 
opening colour. The flowers are produced singly on stems, 6in. 
mgh, and oiiiamented with a whorl of flnely-cut lea£ets, stalked, 
lobed, and toothed; above this whorl the ruddy flower stem is 
much more slender. During sunshine the flowers are l^in. 
across the tips of sepals, becoming reflexed. The foliage, as 
'before hinted, is in the form of a whorl, there being no root 
leaf, and the soft appearance of the whole plant is due to its 
downiness, which extends to and includes the calyx. The lobes 
of the leaves are cupped, but the leaves themselves reflex until 
their tips touch the ground, whence their distinct and pleasing 
form. 

This plant is most at home in the half shade of trees, where its 
flowers retain their blue colour longer. It should be grown in 
bold patches, and in free or sandy soil. The tubers may be 
transplanted soon after the tops have died off in. late summer. 

Flowering period, April and May. 

Anemone Blanda. 

Faib Windploweb, or Bltje Gbegian Anemone ; 
Nat. Ord, RANUNCULACE-ffi. 

This is a lovely winter flower, of great value in our gardens, 
from its showiness. It is a recent introduction from the warmer 
climes of the South of Europe and Asia Minor ; and though it 
is not so vigorous under cultivation in our climate as most 
Windflowers, it proves perfectly hardy. A little extra care 
should be taken in planting it as regards soil and position, in 
order to grow it well. It belongs to that section of its numerous 
genus having an involucrum of stalked leaflets. 

The flowers are produced on stalks, 4in. to 6in. high ; they are 
nearly 2in. across, of a fine deep blue colour; the sepals are 
numerous and narrow, in the way of A. stellata, or star anemone. 
The leaves are tritemate, divisions deeply cut and acute; the 
leaves of the involucrum are stalked, trifid, and deeply cut. 
The whole plant much resembles A. Apennina. Where it can 
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be established, it must prove one of the most useful flowers, and 
to possess sucb charming winter blossom is worth much effort in 
affording it suitable conditions. The soil should be rich, light, 
and well drained, as sandy loam, and if mixed with plenty of 
leaf soil all the better. The position, should be sheltered, other- 
wise this native of warm countries will have its early leaves and 
flowers damaged by the wintry blast, and the evil does not stop 
there, for the check at such a period interferes with the root 
development, and repetitions of such damage drive the plants 
into a state of '' dwindling," and I may add, this is the condition 
in which this plant may frequently be seen. Many of the 
Anemones may be planted without much care, other than that of 

giving them a little shade from sunshine. The present subject, 
owever, being so early, is not likely to obtain Ixk) much bright 
weather, but rather the reverse. If, then, it is planted in warm 
quarters, it may be expected to yield its desirable flowers in 
average quantity compared with other Windflowers, and in such 
proportion will its roots increase. The latter may be divided 
(providing they are of good size and healthy) when the leaves 
have died off . 
Flowering period, February and March. 

Anemone Coronarla. 

PoppY-LiKB WiNDFLOWEB; Not, Ord, Ranuncitlacb^. 

Habdy and turberous. The illustration (Fie. 6) is of the double 
form, in wldch it may freauently be seen; also in many colours, 
as blue, purple, white, scarlet, and striped; the same colours may 
be foimd in the single and semi-double forms. There are many 
shades or half colours, which are an^hing but pleasing, and where 
such have established themselves, either as seedlings or otherwise, 
the^ should be weeded out, as there are numerous distinct hues, 
wluch may just as easily be cultivated. The great variety in 
colour and form of this Anemone is perhaps ite most peculiar 
characteristic ; for nearly 300 years it has had a place in English 
gardens, and came originally from the Levant. Its habit is 
neat ; seldom does it reach a foot in height, the flowers being 
produced terminally; they are poppy-like, and 2in. to 3in. 
across, having six sepals. The leaves are temate, segments 
numerous ; each leaf springs from the tuber, with the exception 
of those of the involucre. 

In planting this species, it should be kept in mind that it 
neither likes too much sunshine nor a light soil ; under such con- 
ditions it may exist, but it will not thrive and scarcely ever 
flower. When the tuberous roots have become devoid of foliage 
they may be lifted, and if they have grown to a size exceeding 
3in. long and lin. in diameter, they may be broken in halves with 
advantage ; the sooner they are put back into the g^und the 
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better ; slight abode from the mid-day snu and good loam will be 
found to Bnit them best. When the yarioua coloura are kept 
separate, bold clumps of a score or so of each are Tery effective ; 
mixed beds are gay, almost gandy ; but the grouping plan is so 
maoh better, that, during the blooming penod, it is worth tho 
trouble to mark the different ooloura, with a view to sorting them 
at the proper time. 




Fia. 6. Akeho 



The nutty roots are often eaten hj earth Termin, especially 
wtreworm. Whenever there is occasion to lift the roots it is a 
good plan to dress them, by repeated dips in a mixture of clay 
and soot, until they are well coated ; they should be allowed to 
dry for a short time between each dip ; this will not only be 
found usefnl in keeping off wireworm and similar peata, but will 
otherwise benefit tho pknts as a manore. 

iiowering period. May and Jane. 
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Anemone Decapetala. 

Nat. Ord. BAKuKCirLA.CE£. 
New, from Nbitli America j has a deteriorated reaemblance to 
A. aipiaa and A. salphTirea (whict see). Tie foliage is mncli 
less ; tie flower stems are namerouB, close together, stout, and 
9in. to 12m. high ; they are also branched, but not spreading. 
The flowers have seven to ten sepals, are an inch across, and of 
a creamy white colour. The heads of seed are more interesting 
than their flowers; they form cotton-like globee, IJin. diameter, 
and endure in that state for a fortnight. I waa inclined to 
discard this species when 1 first saw its dump; and badly- 
oolouted flowers, but the specimen waa left in the ground, and 
time, which has allowed the plant to become more naturally 
established, has also caused it to produce finer bloom, and it is 
now a pleasing and distinct species of an interesting character. 

The same treatment will answer for this species as for A. 
m^hwrea. All the Anemones may be propagated by seeds or 
division of the roots. The latter method should only be adopted 
in the case of strong roots, and their division will be more safely 
effected in early spring, when they can start into growth at once. 

Flowering period, May to June. 

Anemone Fulgrens- 

ShIMIKO WlHDFLOWEB; Nat. &rd. B.ASVICCVI.A.CSS. 
This is a variety of A. hortensia or A. pavonvna, all of which 
much resemble each other. This 
Tery showy flower is much and . 
deservedly admired. In sheltered 
qnarters or daring mild seasons it ' 
win Bower at Christmas and con- 
tinue to bloom for several months. 
It will be seen by the illustration 



t and nsefnlness it is 

one of the very best flowers that 

can be introduced into the garden, 

especially the spring garden, as 

there is scarcely another of its 

colour, and certainly not one so 

floriferous and durable. Though 

it has been in English gardens 

over fifty years, it seems as if only 

recently its real worth has been ™i?i '■ „A^-hf?,''n.hi™?'Si'i; i 
,. 3 Tj. - ± t L (Plant, ona-eigntn natural sise.l 

discovered. It la now fast becom- 
ing a universal favourite. The flowers are 2in. across, and of » 
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most brilliant scarlet colour, produced sinely on tall naked 
stems, nearly a foot Hg^« They vary in numoer of sepals, some 
being semi-double. The foliage is bright and compact, more 
freely produced than that of most Windflowers; it is also 
richly cut. 

It may be grown in pots for conservatory or indoor decora- 
tion. It needj9 no forcing for such purposes ; a cold frame will 
prove sufficient to bring out the flowers in winter. Borders or 
the moist parts of rockwork are suitable for it ; but perhaps it is 
seen to greatest advantage in irregalar masses in the h^ shade 
of trees in front of a shrubbery, and, after all, it is impossible to 
plant this flower wrong, as regards effect. To erow it well, how- 
ever, it must have a moist situation, and good loam to grow in. 
It is easily propagated by division of strong healthy roots in 
autumn. 

Flowering period, January to June, according to position and 
time of planting. 

Anemone Japonica. 

Japan Windplowbr ; Nat. Ord, RANVNOULACEiE. 

This and its varieties are hardy perennials of the most reliable 
kinds ; the typical form has flowers of a cIq^jt rose colour. A, j, 
mtifolia has larger flowers of a fine bluish tint, and seems to be 
the hybrid between the type and the most popular variety, viz., 
A, j. aU)a — Honorine Jobert — (see Fig. 8). So much has this 
grown in favour that it has nearly monopolised the name of the 
species, of which it is but a variety ; nence the necessity of 
pointing out the distinctions. Frequently the beautiful white 
kind is sought for by the typical name only, so that if a plant 
were supplied accordingly there would be ^sappointment at 
seeing a somewhat coarse specimen, with small rosy flowers, 
instead of a bold and beautiful plant with a base of large vine- 
shaped foliage and strong stems, numerously furnished with 
large white flowers, quite 2in. across, and centered by a dense 
arrangement of lemon-coloured stamens, somewhat like a lai^e 
single white rose. This more desirable white variety sometimes 
grows 3ft. high, and is eminently a plant for the border in front 
of shrubs, though it is very effective in any position. I grow it 
in the border, on rockwork, and in a half shady place, and it 
seems at home in all. It will continue in bloom until stopped 
by frosts. The flowers are among the most useful in a cut state, 
especially when mingled with the now fashionable and hand- 
some leaves of heucneras and tiarellas ; they form a chaste 
embellishment for the table or fruit dishes. 

The plant is sometimes much eaten by caterpillars ; for this 
the remedy is soapy water syringed on the under side of the 
leaves. Earwigs also attack the flowers ; they should be trapped 
by a similar plan to that usually adopted for dahlias. 
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1o tlioae wiaUiig to grow this choice Anemone, let me aaj, 
begin with the young underground runners ; plant them in the 
atttniun anywhere ;ou like, but see that the soil ia deep, and if 




it is not rich, make it so with well-decayed learea a 
and yon will have jonr reward. 
Mowering period, August to November. 

Anemone Nemorosa Flore-'pleno- 
DorsLE Wood Anemone, or Windfloweb; Nat. Ord. 

BANHNCirLACB S . 

Thib is the doable form of the common British sr^ciee ; in 
erery part bat the flower it reeemhles the type. The flower, 
from being double, and perhaps from being grown in more ex- 
posed situations than the conunon form in the shaded woods, ia 
much more durable; an established clump has kept in good 
form for three weeks. 
The petals (if they may be so called), which render this flower 
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SO pleasingly distinct, are arranged in an even tuft, bein^ mnch 
shorter than the outer or normal sepals, the size and form of 
which remain true to the type. The pure white flower — ^more 
than an inch across — ^is somewhat distant from the handsome 
three-leaved involucrum, and is supported by a wiry flower stalk, 
3in. to 5in. long; it is about the same length from the root, 
otherwise the plant is stemless. The flowers are produced singly, 
and have six to eight petal-like sepals ; the leaves are temately 
cut ; leaflets or segments three-cut, lanceolate, and deeply toothed ; 
petioles channelled ; the roots are long and round, of about the 
thickness of a pen-holder. This plant grown in bold clumps is 
indispensable for the choice spring garden ; its quiet beauty is 
much admired. 

It enjoys a strongish loam, and a slightlv shaded situation will 
conduce to its lengthened flowering, and also tend to luxuriance. 
Soon after the flowers fade the foliage begins to dry up ; care 
should, therefore, be taken to have some other suitable flower 
growing near it, so as to avoid dead or blank spaces. Pentste- 
mons, rooted cuttings of which are very handy at this season for 
transplanting, are well adapted for such use and situations, 
and as their flowers cannot endure hot sunshine without suffering 
more or less, such half -shady quarters will be just the places 
for them. 

The double white Wood Anemone may be propagated by 
divisions of the tubers, after the foliage has completely withered. 

Flowering period, May. 

Anemone Pulsatilla. 
Pasque Flowee ; Nat, Ord. RANUNCULACE-ffi. 

A Bbitish species. This beautiful flower has long been cul- 
tivated in our gardens, and is deservedly a great favourite. 
It may not be uninteresting to give the other common and 
ancient names of the Easter Flower, as in every way this is not 
only an old plant, but an old-fashioned flower. " Passe Flower " 
and " Flaw Flower " come from the above common names, 
being only derivations, but in Cambridgeshire, where it grows 
wild, it is called " Coventry Bells " and " Hill TuHp." Three 
hundred years ago Gerarde eave the following description of 
it, which, together with the illustration (Fig. 9), will, I trust, 
be found ample : "These Passe flowers hath many small leaues, 
finely cut or iagged, like those of carrots, among which rise 
up naked stalks, rough and hairie; whereupon do growe 
beautiful flowers bell fashion, of a bright delaied purple colour ; 
in the bottome whereof groweth a tuft of yellow thrums, 
and in the middle of the thrums thrusteth foorth a small 
purple pointell ; when the whole flower is past, there succeedeth 
an head or knoppe, compact of many graie hairie lockes, and in 
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the Bolide parts of the knopslieth the eeede flat and hoorie, eaery 
seed having his own amaii haire hanginn; at it. The roote u 
thick and imobbie of a finger long, and like vnto those of the 
anemones (as it doth in all other parts verie notablie resemble) 
whereof no doubt this is a kiude. 

This flower in olden times wss naed for making garlands, and 
even now there are few flowers more suitable for such purpose ; 




it Tariea much in colour, being also sometimes double. It ma^ 
'n pots for window decoration or in the opea garden ; 



be growl 
it Bices 



nature. In these respects it differs widely from many of the 
other species of WiniMower, yet I find it to do well in a collec- 
tion bed where nearly twenty other species are grown, and where 
th.ere are both shade and more moisture than in the open parts 
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of the garden. II ma^ be propc^ted by diTision of the strong 
root'limbs, eaob of wlucli shoiud nave a portion of the emaller 
roots on them. Soon after flowering is a good time to divide it. 
Flowering period, Uarch to May. 

Anemone Stellata. 

Stab Whtdflowbr; Nat. Ord. RAHDNOlTLACBf. 

Thib gay spring flower (Fig. 10) conies to ns from Italy, bnt that 

it loves OUT dull climate is beyond doubt, as it not only flowers 

early, bnt ccmtinnes for a long time in beanty. A. hortemia is 




another name for it, and there exe several varieties of the species, 
which mostly vary only in the colours of the flowers, as striped, 
white and purple. The typical form, aa illustrated, is seen to be 
a quaint little plant; its flowers are large, of a shining light 
purple colour, and star- shaped ; the dwarf foliage is of the well- 
known crowfoot kind. When grown in bold clumps it is richly 
effective, and, like most other Anemones, is sure to do admired. 
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It thrives Tell in a light loam and in 8li([ht aliade ; I have 
tried it in pota kept in cold frames, where it flowers in mid- 
winter. It would doubtless make a showr appearance in a oool 
nvenhoaae. To propagate it, the roota should he divided after 
the tops have died down in summer. 

Flowering period, Febmary to June, according to poeition and 
time of [Wanting. 

Anemone Sulphurea. 

SlTLFRrB-COLOITBED WlHDFLOWRS; Syn. A. APIITOLIA. 1 

Nat. Ord. RANVHCin^csf. 
This is a grandly beantifiil Windflower from Oentnd Europe. 
The names, combmed with the illustration (Fig. 11), must tail to 




give the reader a proper idea of its beauty ; the specific name in 
reference to tiie colour falla fai' short, and cannot give a hint of 
its handsome form ajid numerous finely-coloured stamens ; and 
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the drawing can in no way illustrate the hnes and shell-like sub- 
stance of the sepals ; there is also a softness and graceful habit 
abont the foliage, that the name, apiifolia (parsley-leaved), does 
not much help the reader to realise. It may be parsley-like 
foliage in the comparative sense and in relation to tliat of 
other Anemones, but otherwise it can hardly be said to be like 
parsley. It is said by some to be only a variety of A, alpina ; 
if so, it is not only a distinct but an unvarying form, so much so 
that by others it is held to be a species ; the Ime of difference in 
many respects seems so far removed, even granting it to be a 
variety (as in hundreds of similar cases), as to warrant a specific 
title. It may be more interesting to state that it is a lovely and 
showy flower, and that the shortest cut to an enjoyment of its 
beauties is to grow it. 

The flowers are 2in. to 2^in. across when expanded, but usually 
they are cup-shaped. The six sepals are egg-shaped but pointed, 
of much substance, and covered with a silky down on the outside, 
causing them to have changeable hues according to the play of 
wind and light. The stamens are very numerous, the antners 
beini? closely arransred and of a rich fi^olden colour ; the flower 
sten^ grow from ^. to ISin. high, ^g terminated by one 
flower; it caiTies a large and handsome involucre of three 
leaves, a little higher than the middle of the stem, and just 
overtopping the radical leaves, umbrella fashion ; the leaves of 
the involucre are like those of the root, but stalkless. The 
radical leaves are stalked, well thrown out, drooping, and over 
1ft. long, temate and villous ; the leaflets are pinnatfiid and 
deeply toothed. 

xkis desirable plant is of the easiest culture, thriving in 
common garden soil, but it prefers that of a rich vegetable 
character and a situation not over dry. The flowers are per- 
sistent under any conditions, and they are further preserved 
when grown under a little shade, but it should only be a little. 

For propagation see A, decapdala. 

Flowering period, May and June. 

There are two other aUied kinds which not only much resemble 
this, but which flower at or near the same time — ^viz., A, alpma 
ai^d A, decapetala, which see. 

Anemone Sylvestris. 

Snowdrop A.; Nat, Ord, RANxmcuLACEiE. 

This hardy herbaceous species comes from Germany, but it has 
been grown nearly 300 years ^l this country. It is distinct, 
showy, and beautiful ; it ranks with " old-fashioned " flowers. 
Of late this Windflower has come into great favour, as if for a 
time it had been forgotten ; still, it is hard to make out how 
such a fine border plant could be overlooked. However, it is well 
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and deservedly esteemed at the present time; and, although 
many have proved the plant and flowers to be contrarv to their 
expectations in reference to its common name, "Snowdrop 
Anemone," the disappointment has been, otherwise, an agreeable 
one. It only resembles the snowdrop as regards the purity and 
drooping habit of its flowers. 

Well-grown specimens have an exceedingly neat habit — the 
foliage spreads and touches the ground, rounding up to the 
flower stems (which are about a foot high) in a pleasing manner. 
The earliest flowers are very large — ^when fully open quite IJin. 
across — but they are more often seen in the unopen state, when 
they resemble a nutmeg in shape. "Whether open or shut, they 
are a pure white, and their pendent habit adds not a little to 
their beauty, as also does the leafy involucre. The leaves are 
three-parted, tbe two lower lobes being deeply divided, so that at 
a first glance the leaves appear to be five-parted ; each of the 
five lobes are three-cleft, and also dentate, downy, and veined ; 
the leaf stalks are radical, red, long, slightly channelled, and 
wiry ; in all respects the leaves of the involucre resemble those 
of the root, excepting the size, which is smaller, and the stalks 
are green, like the flower stems. 

In a cut state, the pure satin-white blossoms are fit for the 
most delicate wreath or bouquet ; they have, morever, a deli- 
cious clover-scent. It enjoys a light vegetable soil in a slightly 
shaded and moist situation ; if it could be allowed to ramble 
in the small openings of a front shrubbery, such positions would 
answer admirably. 

The roots are underground-creeping, which renders this 
species somewhat awkward to manage when grown with others 
in a collection of less rampant habit. On the other hand, the 
disposition it has to spread might very well be taken advantage 
of by providing it with a good broad space, than which nothing 
could be more lovely for two months of the year. 

It is needless to give directions for its propagation, as the 
runners spring up all round the parent plant. Slugs are very 
fond of it, and in early spring, especially when the new growths 
are appearing, they should be kept in check, otherwise they will 
eat down into the heart of the strongest plant ; a dose of clear 
lime water will be found effective and will not hurt the new 
leaves ; if this is followed up with a few sprinklings of sand, the 
slugs will not care to occupy such unpleasant quarters. 
" iiowering period. May and June. 

Anemone Vernal is. 

Shaggy Windfloweb ; Nat Ord, Ranxjnculacejsj. 

A CUBIOXJS but pretty alpine species, from the Swiss Alps, 
consequently very hardy. It is not a showy subject, but its 
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distmctions are reallr beftntifol, and commend it to those who 
love to i^row plftnte of a recherchs character. 

The iUurtration (Pig. 12) will give some idea of it, but no de- 
scription caJi convey even an approiiiniite notion of its flowere, 
which are produced singly, on abort, atont, hairj stems, fiboat 
5in. high. For so small a plant the flower ie large, more than on 
inch across when expanded, bat naaally it keeps of a roundish, 
bell-shaped form. Its colour ia a hluiah-white inside, the 
outside being much darker. It would be violet, were not the 
hairs 80 long and numerous that they form a brownish coat 
which is, perhaps, the moat remarkable trait of this species. 




The leaves, too, are veir hairy — twice, and sometimes thrice, 
divided, rather smaU, and also few. 

This Uttle plant ia most enjoyed when grown in pots. It may 
be plunged in sand or ashes in an openspace,but it should never 
be allowed to suffer for moisture. Wh^i so ftrown, and just 
before the flowers open, it should be removed to a cool, airy 
frame, whore it should also be plunged to keep its roots cool and 
moist; it will require to be very near the glaas, ao as to get 
perfect flowers. Such a, method of growing this flower affords 
the best opportunity for its close examination ; besidee, it is so 
preserved in finer and more enduring form. It thrives well in 
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lumpy peat and loam, but I have found charcoal, in very small 
lumps, to improve it, as it does most plants grown in pots, espe- 
cially such as require frequent supplies of water. The slugs are 
very fond of it ; a look-out for them should be kept when the 
plsuats are growing, and frequent sprinklings of sharp ashes will 
be f oui^d useful 
Flowering period, April and May. 

Anthericum Liliaso. 
St. Bebnabd's Lily; Nat Ord. Liliace^. 

This may be grown as a companion to St. Bruno's Lily, though 
not so neat in habit or rich in bloom. In all respects it is very 
different. It is taller, the flowers not half the size, and more 
star-shaped, foliage more grassy, and the roots creeping and 
jointed. 

All the Anthericums named by me will do in ordinary soil, but 
prefer a fat loam of considerable depth. If, thereiore, such 
conditions do not exist, there should be a ffood dressing of well- 
rotted stable manure turned in, and a mmching given in early 
spring. 

Anthericums are propagated by division of the roots, which 
should be carefully performed during the autumn. After such 
mutilation they should not be disturbed again for three years, or 
th^ will deteriorate in vigour and beauty. 

Flowering period, June and July. 

Anthericum Llliastrum. 
St. Bbxjno's Lilt; Nat Ord, Liliaceje. 

This charming plant is a native of Alpine meadows, and is 
known by othei* names, as Paradisia and Cyackid, but is more 
commonly called St. Bruno's Lily. It is emphatically one of the 
most useful and handsome flowers that can be grown in English 
gardeiis, where, as yet, it is anything but as plentiful as it ought 
to be. Not only is it perfectly haidy in our climate, but it 
seems to thrive and flower abundantly. It is fast becoming a 
favourite, and it is probable that before long it will be very 
common, from the facts, firstly, of its own value and beauty, 
and, secondly, because the Dutch bulb-growers have taken it in 
hand. Not long ago they were said to be buying stock where- . 
ever they could find it. The illustration (Fig. 13) shows it in a 
small-sized clump. Three or four such specimens are very effective 
when grown near together ; the satin-like or shining pure white 
flowers show to greater advantage when there is plenty of 
foliage. A number planted in strong single roots, but near 
together, forming a clump several feet in diameter, represent also 
a good style; but a single massive specimen, with at least fifty 
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crowns, and nearly bm many spikes of bloom just begmning to 
anfold, is one of the most lovely objects in my own gaxden. 

The cbsflte flowers are 2in. long, six sepalled, lily-ahaped, of a 
traneparent whiteness, and sweetly perfumed ; filaments white, 
and lon^ as the sepcds; anthers luge, and thickly furnished 
with bright orange-yellow pollen; the stents are round, stoat, 
18in. high, and prodnce from sii ti> twelve flowers, two or three 
of which are open at one and the same time. The leaves are long, 
thick, with mem1)raiious sheaths, alternate and stem-c' ~ ~ ~~ " 
or semi-cjlindrioal ; the upper parts are lanceolate. 




Fis. 13. Ahihesicdii Lilusibuk. 
(Plant, one-Biitli nahual size ; blowom, one-roaith ui 






snbnlate, and of a pale green colonr. The roota are long, fleshy, 
brittle, and fasciculate. 

This plant for three or four weeks is one of the most decora- 
tive i no Dia,tter whether in partial shade or fuU sunshine, it not 
only flowers well, but adorns its situation most richly ; the 
flowers, in a cut state, are amongst the most osefnl and ^ective 
of hardy kinds — indeed, they vie with the tender exotics. 

Flowering period, June and July. 
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A. I. major is a new variety in all its parts like the type, with 
the exception of size, the flowers being larger by nearly an inch. 
The variety is said to grow to the height of 8ft. 

Anthyllis Montana. 
Mountain Kidney Vetch; Nai, Ord. LEGUMiNOSiE. 

For rockwork this is one of the most lovely subjects. It is 
seldom seen, thongh easy to grow, perfectly hardy, and peren- 
nial. It is classed as an herbaceons plant, but it is shrubby, 
and on old specimens there is more wood than on many dwarf 
shrubs. It is of a procumbent habit, and only 4in. to 6m. high 
in this climate. It comes from the South of Europe, where it 
probably grows larger. 

In early spring the woody tips begin to send out the hoary 
leaves ; tney are 3in. to 6in. long, and from their dense habit, 
and the way in which they intersect each other, they present a 
pleasing and distinct mass of woolly foliage. 

The leaves are pinnatifld, leaflets numerous, oval, oblong, and 
very grey, nearly white, with long silky hairs. 

The flowers are of a purple-pmk colour, very small, and in 
close drumstick-like heads. The long and numerous hairs of 
the involucre and calyx almost cover over the flowers and render 
them inconspicuous ; still, they are a pretty feature of the plant; 
the bloom stands well above the foliage on very downy, but 
otherwise naked stalks. 

When planted in such a position that it can rest on the edge 
of or droop over a stone, strong specimens are very effective. It 
seems to enjoy soil of a vegetable character, with its roots near 
large stones. I have heard that it has been found difficult to 
grow, but that I cannot understand. I fear the fault has been 
in having badly -rooted plants to start with, as cuttings are very 
slow in making an ample set of roots for safe transplanting. Its 
increase by division is no easy matter, as the woody stems are 
all joined in one, and the roots are of a tap character. Seed 
seldom ripens; by cuttings appears to be the readier mode of 
propagation ; if these are tsiken off in early spring, put in a 
shaay position, and in leaf soil, they will probably root as the 
seasons get warmer. 

Flowering period, June and July. 

Apios Tuberosa. 

8yn, Glycine Apios ; Nat Ord, Leguminos^. 

This is a pretty climber, or, more strictly speaking, d. twiner ; 
it is hardy, tuberous, and perennial The tubers resemble pota- 
toes, but incline to pear-shape, as implied by the generic name. 
240 years ago it was introduced from North America ; still, it is 
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aeldom met with, notwith standing its good habit ajid ooloor. It 
is one of those happy snbieotH which most conduce to the f resh- 
neas and wild beauty of oar gardens; the dark and gloasy 
verdure is charmingly disposed m embowerments by means of 
the delicate twining stems ; and thoi^h it grows apsice, there is 
never an unsightly dense or dark mass, so commonly seen in 
many climbers, hat, instead, it el^antly adorns its station, and 
the outlines of its pretty pinnate leaves may easily be traced 
against the light. 





(On^^welfth natim] size , 



As may be seen by the illustration (Fig. 14), it is in the way 
of a climbing bean. The flowers are por^e and borne in small 
clusters from the aiils of the leaves, and, of course, as indicated 
by the order to which it belongs, they are like pea flowers ; they 
are produced a longtime in succession, providing the frosts do not 
occur ; they have the scent of violets. The leaves are distantly 
produced on fine wiry ateme, which grow to the length of 12ft. ; 
they are pinnate, the leaflets being of various sizes, oval, smooth, 
and of a dark shining green coloni'. 

The roots are not only peculiar in the way already mentioned. 
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but tbe tubers bave tbe appearance of being stmng togetber by 
tbeir ends. They are edible, and wbere tbey grow wild tbey are 
called " ground nuts." From tbe description given it will be easy 
to decide bow and wbere it sbould be planted. 

Tbere sbould be provision made for its twining babit, and it 
may bave tbe liberty of mixing its foliage witb tbat of less 
beautiful tbings durmg autumn, sucb, for instance, as tbe bare 
JcLsfnine nudifiora ; its spare but effective leaves and flowers will 
do little or no barm to sucb trees, and after tbe frosts come tbe 
jasmine will be clear again. It may also be grown witb bappy 
results as sbown in tbe illustration, needing only a well-secured 
twiggy busb. Out as sprays it is very serviceable for banging or 
twining purposes. 

It most enjoys a ligbt soil, also a sunny situation. Sometimes 
it bas been found slow at starting into growtb wben newly 
planted ; tbis, bowever, can bardly be tbe case witb newly lifted 
tubers. I may add tbat it is no uncommon tbing for tbese to be 
out of tbe ground for weeks and montbs togetber, wben they not 
only become hard and woody, but wben suddenly brought in 
contact with the damp earth rot overtakes them. There is no 
difficnlty whatever with fresh tubers, which may be lifted after 
the tops have died off. Beyond securiDg fresh roots, there is 
nothing special about the culture of this desirable climber. 

Flowering period, August to October. 

Arabis Lucida. 

Shining Rock Obess; Nat, Ord, Obucifbbje. 

This member of a well-known family of early spring flowers 
is desirable, for its neat habit and verdancy. There is not a 
particle of sere foliage to be seen, and it has, moreover, a glossy 
appearance, whence the specific name. The flowers are not of 
much effect, though, from their earliness, not without value; 
they are in the way of the flowers of the more common species, 
A. nlpinaf but less in size ; tbey are also more straggling in the 
raceme; these two features render it inferior as a flower; the 
stalks are Sin. to 6in. high. The leaves are arranged in lax 
flattened rosettes, are lin. to Sin. long, somewhat spatbulate, 
notched, fleshy, of a very dark green colour, and shining. The 
habit is dense and spreading, established tufts having a fresh 
effect. Though an Hungarian species, it can hardly have a more 
happy home in its habitat than in our climate. Where verdant 
dwari subjects are in request, either for edgings, borders, or 
Tockwork, this is to be commended as one of tbe most reliable, 
both for effect and vigour. In the last-named situation it proves 
useful all the year round, but care sboidd be taken that it does 
not overgrow less rampant rock plants. 
A. I, variegata is a variety witb finely-marked leaves. The bloom 
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resembles that of the tjpe, but is rather weaker. It is better to 
remove the flowers of this kind, as then the rather slow habit of 
growth is much improved, as also is the colour of the foliage. The 
leaves being more serviceable and effective than the bloom, the 
uses should be made of it accordingly. They are broadly edeed 
with yellow, the green being lighter than that of the type, but 
eq|ually bright ; the ends of the leaves are curled backwards, but, 
with the exception of being a little smaller, they are similar in 
shape to the parent form. This is a gem for rockwork, and, if 
it did not belong to a rather ordinary race of plants, it would, 
perhaps, be more often seen in choice collections. This, how- 
ever, does not alter its worth. Seen in crevices of dark stone 
on rockwork, or in bold tufts near the walks, or planted with 
judgment near other dwarf foliaged subjects, it ever proves 
attractive. It is much less rampant, and, perhaps, less hardy 
than the type. It has only been during the recent very severe 
winters, however, that it has been killed. The Arabis is easily 

Sropa^ted by slips or rootlets, which should be taken after 
owermg. The variegated form is better for being so propa- 
^ted every year. If bold patches are desired, they should be 
formed hj planting a number together, 3in. or 4m. apart, 
riowermg period, February to June. 

Aralia Sieboldi. 

Siebold's a BALI a ; Nat. Ord. Abaliaceje. 

The present subject Tsee Fig. 15) — ^beautiful, hardy, and ever- 
green — ^is a species oi recent introduction; ^till, it has already 
become well known and distributed, so much so that it scarcely 
needs description ; but there are facts in reference to it which 
would seem to be less known. It is seldom seen in the open 
garden, and many amateurs, who otherwise are well acquainted 
with it, when they see it fresh and glossy in the open garden 
in the earliest months of the year, ask, " Is it really hardy P " 
Not only is such the case, but the foliage, and especially the 
deep green colour, are rarely so fine when the specimens have 
indoor treatment, and, on this account, the shrub is eminently 
suitable for notice here. 

The order Aralidcece is nearly related to UmhelUferce, from 
which fact an idea may be had of the kind and arrangement of 
the flowers. Many of the genera of the order AralicLceoe are 
little known ; perhaps the senus Hedera (ivy) is the only one 
that is popular, and it so happens to immediately follow the 
genus Aralia, To remember this will further assist in 
gleaning an idea of the form of blossom, as that of ivy is 
well known. Aralia Sieboldi, however, seldom flowers i!n this 
climate, either in or out of doors. When it does, the white 
flowers are not of much value ; they are small, Hke ivy blossom 
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in form, but more spread in the arrangement. There are five 
sepak, five petals, five styles, and five cella in tlie berries. The 
fluirerB are produced on specimens 2ft. to 5ft. bigli during winter. 




when favonrable. The leaves, when well grown, are the main 
feature of tbo ahrub, and are 12in. or more across. This size 
is not usual, but a. leaf now before me, and taken from an ontside 
specimen, measures over a foot, with a stont round stalh, Ictin. 
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Ions; the form of leaf is fan-shaped, hayinfi^ generally seven lobes, 
each supported by a strong mid-rib; the lobes are formed by 
divisions rather more than half the diameter of the leaf ; they 
are slightly distant, broadly lance-shaped, waved at the edges, 
toothed near the ends, the teeth being somewhat spiny; the 
substance is very stout and leather-like to the touch ; the upper 
surface is a dark shining bronzy-green, beautifully nettea or 
veined ; the under surface is a pale green, and richly ornamented 
by the risen mid-ribs and nerves of the whole leaf; the leaf- 
stalks are thick, round, bending downwards, and 6in. to 18in. 
long, springing from the half woody stem. 

The habit of the shrub is bushy, somewhat spreading, causing 
the specimens to have a fine effect from their roundness, the 
leaf arrangement also being perfect. Without doubt this is 
one of the most distinct and charming evergreens for the orna- 
mental gavden, sub-tropical in appearance, and only inferior to 
palms as regards size ; it is effective anywhere. It need not be 
stated that as a vase or table decoration it ranks with the best 
for effect and service, as it is already well-known as such. In 
planting this subject outside, young but well-rooted examples 
should be selected and gradually hardened off. At the latter 
end of Mav they should be turned out of the x>ots into a rich 
but sandy loam. The x>osition should be sunny, and sheltered 
from the north. Some have advised that it cuiould be grown 
under trees, but I have proved that when so treated the less 
ripened foliage has suffered with frost, whilst the specimens 
fully exposed to the sun have not suffered in the least; they 
would droop and shrivel as long as the frost remained, but as 
soon as the temperature rose they became normal, without a 
trace of injury. When planted as above, young specimens will 
soon become so established and inured to open-air conditions, 
that little concern need be felt as regards winter ; even such as 
were under trees, where they cofitinued to grow too long, and 
whose tender tops were cut away by frost, have, the following 
summer, made a number of fresh growths lower down the stems. 
I should like to say that on rockwork this shrub has a superb 
effect, and I imagine the better drained condition of such a 
structure is mreatly in favour of its health and hardiness. The 
propagation is by means of cuttings ; slips of half -ripened wood, 
taken during the warmest months, if put in sandy loam in a 
cucumber frame, will root like willow. As soon as roots have 
formed, pot them separately and plunge the pots in the same 
frame for a week or two, then harden off. For the first winter 
the young stock ought to be kept either in a greenhouse or a 
cold frame, and by the end of the following May they will be 
ready to plant out. A well-drained position is important. 

riowermg period, November to March, in favourable or mild 
seasons. 
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Arisaema Trlphyllonri. 

8yn8. A. Zsbbintjh and Abxjm Tbiphyllum ; Common Names, 
Thbee-leayed Abtjm and Jack-in-the-Pxtlpit ; Nat. 
Ord. Abace^. 

A HABDY tuberous-rooted perennial from North America. I 
will at once e^Jain that the above leading name is not the one 
generally nsed here, but in America, where the species is 
common, botanists have adopted it ; besides, it is, as will be 
seen from the following description, very distinct from other 
Arums. The Syn. Arisoema zebrinum, as given, belongs really to 
a variety of A. trijphyllwm, but the type is marked in its flowers 
zebra-like, and there are many shades and colours of it, there- 
fore both or either of the names may be used for the different 
forms, with a fair degree of propriety, as in fact thev are. 

There is a doubt with some as to the hardiness of this plant ; 
in my mind there is none whatever. It is no stranger to frosts 
in its habitats, but I do not found my conviction on anything 
but m^ experience of it. It has been grown fully exposed for 
two winters, and sometimes the frosts must have gone as far 
down as the roots. 

There is nothing showy about this plant, but there is some- 
thing which stamps it as a fitting subject for a garden of choice 
plants ; its bold, dark green foliage and quaint-looking flowers 
render it desirable on the score of distinctness. It has, more- 
over, a freshness upon which the eye can always linger. The 
flowers are in geneml form like the calla-lily ; the upper part of 
the spathe, or sheathing leaf, which is really the calyx, is, 
however, more elongated, pointed, and hooked; otherwise the 
sjpathe is erect, slightly reflexed just above the folded part, 
giving the appearance of a pair of small lobes ; this — ^the calyx — 
is reaJly the most conspicuous part of the flower ; in the belly it 
is beautifully striped with broad lines of a purpHsh-brown 
colour, which shade off to an inch of green in the middle, when 
they form again, and continue to the tip of the spathe, which 
will be 4in. to 6in. long, and nearly 2in. broad at the widest 
part ; these lines run between the ribs, and, as before hinted, 
they are of various colours, such as brown, purple, pink, and 
green. The ribs are nearly white, and the green parts are veiy 

Eale. The spadix is over Sin. long, dub-shaped, spotted with 
rown, very much so near the end. The anthers at the base of 
the spadix are curious, and should be examined. They are 
invisible until the folded part of the spathe is opened ; they are 
numerous, arranged in a dense broad i*ing, sessile, and nearly 
black. This curious flower is produced on a stout, round scape. 
a foot or more in height. The leaves are radical, having a stalk 
a foot long. They are, as the specific name implies, divided into 
three parts, each being of equal length, entire, wavy, and pointed. 

D 
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The whole plant has a somewhat top-heavf appeanuioe (see Fig. 
16), but I never saw it broken down by the weather. It makes 

Suiok growth in spring, the scape appearing with the leaves; in 
ite summer it dies down. It looks well in quiet nooks, but it 
also forms a good companion to showy flowers in more open 
situations 1 in a cnt state, for dressing "old-fashioned" vases, 
nothing could be in better character, a few leaves of yarrow, 
day lily, flog, or similar foliage being all it will require. 




(One-toocQi natajBl slue.) 



It may be transplanted, any time from Se^mber to the end 
of January, into good light loam or leaf soil, 4in. or Sin. deep ; 
if there shonld be a dry season during the period of growth, tne 
plant should be well watered. To increase it, the tn^rs may be 
divided every third year, providing the growth has been of a 
vigorona tone. I may add, that, from its tall and not over-dense 
habit, there may with advantage, both to it and the plants used, 
be a carpet grown nndemeath — ivy, vincas, or sweet woodruff 
for some situations, and brighter subjects for more conspicnons 
parte of the garden, such as the finer kinds of mimulne, 
ourisia, alpine aster, sjid dwarf iris. 

Flowering period, June and July. 
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Arum Crlnitum. 

Haiby Abtjic, or Dragon's Moitth; Nab. Ord. Abaob^. 

As may be seen by the illustration (Fig. 17), tbis is a most sin- 
gular plant. It proves bardj in tbis climate if its position is 
selected ; in otber words, it is not bardy in all kinds of soils and 
situations, but if planted four or five incbes deep, in sandy or 
half decayed vegetable mould, facing tbe soutb, tnere is little to 
fear eitber as regards bardiness or its tbriving. I tbink, tbere- 
f ore, it may be called bardy. It is far more interesting tban 
handsome, but tbere is at tbe present time an evident desire 
ajnongst amateurs to grow tbe various Arums, and more espe- 
<;ially nas tbis one been sougbt after ; I bave, therefore, intro- 
■duced it amongst more beautiful flowers, and given an enlarged 
drawing of tbe entire plant, together with tbe spathe in its 
imOT>ened state. 

The plant is a native of Minorca, and was imported in 1777. 
In tbis climate it grows to tbe height of 18in., developing tbe 
flower with the foliage. It is produced on a stout scape nearly 
1ft. high, of a pale green colour, marked with dark sbort lines 
and spotted with delicate pink dots. Tbe folded spathe is of 
leather-like substance, roush, almost corky in texture; also 
variously marked and tinted. • At tbe base tbere are a number 
of ^een lines arranged evenly and longitudinally on a nearly 
white ground. A little higher — ^the belly part— tbe lines are 
less frequent, irregular, and mixed with pink dots. Still bigber, 
the ground colour becomes pale sreen, the lines dark green, and 
tbe pink spots are changed to douded tints ; tbe remainder of 
tbe folded spathe— to tbe tip — ^is a mixture of brown and green 
dots, the total length being fuUy 9in. When the spathe opens, 
it does so quickly, bending more tban half its length outwards, 
the division looking upwards. To those who bave not b^ore 
seen tbe plant at this stage, it will prove an interesting surprise; 
the odour, however, is repulsive. The spathe at its widest part 
is 6in. broad, and tapers off to a blunt point. It is of a 
dark purple colour and covered with long bent dark hairs, 
whence the specific name. Tbey are curiously disposed, and 
remind one of some hairy animal that has been lifted out of tbe 
water tbe wrong way as regards the direction of the hair. Tbe 
spadix is comparatively small, black, and also covered with 
nairs. Tbe flower should be closely watched if its peculiarities 
are to be fully noted, as it not only opens quickly but soon 
begins to wither. During the sbort period tbat tbe flower in 
open the lower part of tbe spathe or belly •becomes filled wits 
all kinds of flies, being held by tbe spear-like hairs. 

The leaves bave long stalks, marked and tinted in a similar 
manner to tbat of tbe scape. Tbey are curiously formed and 
twisted, pedate or bird-foot shaped, the outer segments twice 

d2 
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Fifl. 17. AitUK GsiaiTuu 
(OneJontth natiml aUe.) 
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cut, lance-sliapecl, and tTimed inwards or over the main paart of 
the leaf ; the leaves are of a deep green colour, and of good 
substance; they seldom exceed four in number to each plant or 
tuber. 

This curious species should, as above indicated, have a warm 
situation, where it will also be comparatively dry in winter. 
Its i)ropagation may be elEected by division of the roots of strong 
specimens. 

Flowering period, June and Jxily. 

Asters. 

MicHAELicAS Daisies, or Staswobts ; Nat Ord. 

OoMPOSIT-ffiJ. 

Habdt, perennial, and herbaceous. These are a numerous 
family, and many of them have an ungainly habit and insignifi- 
cant flowers — ^in fact, are not worth growing, save as wild 
flowers in unfrequented places. I will mention a few of the 
finer sorts, which are mostly species : A, diversifolius, A, 
ericoides, A. grandijlorus, A, pendulus, and A» Dwmoaua, these 
are aU good, both in habit and flowers ; ericoides and pendulus 
make really handsome bushes, but the very beautiful A, amellus, 
and its more dwarf variety {A, Mdme, Soyance), have tempted 
me to write of these old-fashioned plants, which may be said to 
be wholly distinct, as their flowers are so very much brighter 
(dark purple, with a clear yellow centre), and the rays so much 
more evenly and compactly furnished. Their stems are 2ft. to 
3ft. high, and flowered half their length with clusters of bloom 
about the size and form of full-grown field daisies. These 
wand-like spikes in a cut state are bright and appropriate deco- 
rations. In vases they are very effective, even when used alone. 
The flowers are very lasting, either cut or otherwise ; the plants 
will bloom six or eight weeks. 

These subjects will thrive in almost any kind of soil or posi- 
tion, opening their flowers during the dullest weather, and 
though they like sunshine, they will not wait for it. It is 
scarcely needful to further describe these well-known flowers, 
but, as well as the species, there are some bright and beautiful 
varieties which merit further notice All the Starworts are 
easily increased by root division any time. 

Flowering period, August to November. 

Aster Alpinus. 

Alpine Stabwobt, or Blue Daisy; Nat. Ord, Composite. 

An exceedingly beautiful and very much admired alpine 
plant, which does not die down like most of the Starworts, 
but has woody stems ; it is seldom seen more than a foot high. 
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and its lar^ bright purple flowers seem diaproportionate. TiuB 
ia one of the plants wliioli sKonld have a plaee in ever; gardtoi, 
and more eepeciallr in rock gardens. There cannot w^ be & 
mcrre neat and telling sabject ; the form and aize of its flowers 
are not often seen on sach dwarf plants, and it also has the 
merit of being a " tidy " subject when not in bloom. The illus- 
tration (Fig. 18) will give a fair idea of its main features. Its 
purple flowers, which are fully 2in. across, have for manj days- 
an eren and weU-eipanded ray, when the florets carl or reflex ; 




the disk is Itu^ge, and nnmeroiiBly set with lemon-yellow florets ; 
the flowers are well lifted up on stout round Htems, covered with 
short stiff hairs, and furnished with five or six small leaves ; the 
main foliage ia of compact growth, lance-shaped, entire, 
spathulate and covered with short hairs. 

Oonsidering that this plant has been in English gard^is tor 
220 years, and that its merits must be seen by anyone at a glance, 
it is hard to say why it ia not better known ; even in choice and 
large collections it tuwajs proves attr'active when is flower. The 
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bloomB in a cut state are yeiy durable; they not only bold 
together, but also keep a good colour. Under cultivation it is in 
no way particular ; it will endure anything but being depriyed of 
light; n'om its dwarf, stout, and shrubby character, it would 
form a useful and a handsome edging to the larger walks ; and 
hy growing it so extensively an enviable supply of flowers for 
cutting would be at hand. 

A stock of young plants may soon be got up by division of 
strong roots after the flowering season ; such pieces as have roots 
may be planted at once in their permanent quarters ; the rootless 
parts should be dibbled into light sandy loam and shaded with 
branches for a week or two. 

Flowering peribd, June and July. 

A. a, albus is a white-flowered variety, blooming about the 
same time. There does not appear to be that vigour about it 
which characterises the type; this, however, is not the only 
shortcoming ; when compared with the rich purple flower, the 
white one, with its large yellow disk, appears, to say the least, a 
questionable improvement. 

Aster Ptarmicoides. 

BOTJQITET StABWORT ; Nat Ord, OOMPOSITiK. 

This Starwort is ^ a very recently - imported species from 
North America. Like many other things which have proved 
worthless as decorative flowers, this was highly praised, but 
for a while its weedy-looking foliage caused suspicion ; after 
becoming well established, it flowered, and, I am glad to say, 
proves a most distinct and useful Starwort* Its small white 
flowers much resemble the field daisy, but they are borne on 
densely-branched stems in hundreds ; in fact, the plant, which 
^ows nearly 2ft. high, seems to be nearly all flowers. Each one 
has a single ray of shining white florets, narrow and separate. 
Those of the disk are of a canary-yellow colour ; the imbricated 
calyx is pear-shaped ; pedicels slender, bent, wiry, and furnished 
with very small leaves ; main stems hispid, woody, and britile. 
The leaves of the root are 2in. to 4in. long, smooth, entire, linear, 
almost grass-like; those of the stems much less, becoming 
smaller as they near the flowers ; they are somewhat rough, 
partaking of the quality of the stems. The habit of the plant is 
much branched, the spreading clusters of flowers being six or ten 
times the size of the plant, so that it becomes top-heavy; it 
blooms for many weeks, and is not damaged by coarse weather. 
Amongst other Asters it shows to advantage, flowerine earlier 
than most of them, but lasting well into their period of bloom. 
It is sure to prove a useful white autumnal flower ; small sprays 
when cut look better than on the plant, as they are then seen to 
be well spread and rigidly held by means of their wiry stalks ; 
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they have the scent of Southernwood. It grows well with me in 
ordinary garden loam, the situation being well exposed to the 
sun. It may be readily propagated by root division. 
Flowering period, August to Octobler. 

Bellis Perennis. 

CoMMOK Pebbnnial Daist; Nat Ord. CoicFOSiTiB:. 

This native plant, the commonest flower of the field and way- 
side, and the weed of our erass-plots, is the parent form of the 
handsome and popular double kinds seen in almost every 
garden. Well known as these flowers are, it may prove 
interesting to learn a little more about the fine large double 
crimson and white kinds — ^their treatment, for instance — ^in 
order to have abundance of flowers during the earliest months 
of the year ; and the uses to which they may be most advan- 
tageously put ; for, common as are the Daisies, they are, without 
doubt, amongst the most useful flowers we possess* First, I will 
briefljr give the names and descriptions of the more distinct 
varieties. 

B, p, aucubifolia is the Double Daisy, having a beautifully 
variegated foliage, mottled with golden-yellow in the way of the 
aucuba. 

B, p, fistulosa. — ^This is the double crimson or pink Daisy, 
having its florets piped or quilled (see Fig. 19). 

B. p, hortensis embraces aU the double forms raised and 
cultivated in gardens, no matter what colour, and so distin- 
guished from the typical form of the fields. 

B. p. proUfera is that curious and favourite kind called " Hen 
and Chickens." The flowers are double, and from the imbricate 
calyx of the normal flower there issue a number of smaller 
Daisies having straggling florets ; the whole on one main stalk 
presenting a bouquet-like effect. 

These kinds, the specific names of which are not only 
descriptive, but amply embrace the ^oup, are much added to by 
flowers having other names and minor distinctions, the latter, 
for the most part, being only shades or mixtures of colour — as 
crimson, pink, white, and bicolours. The florets in many kinds 
are exceedingly pretty, from the way in which they are tipped 
and shaded ; notably, a new variety that was sent me under the 
name of Dresden China. These sorts having different tints are 
usefully named with " florists* " names — as Pearl, Snowball, Rob 
Roy, Sweep, Bride, &c. I may say that I have long grown the 
Daisy largely. Bride and Sweep being the favourite kinds ; both 
are robuS; growers, very hardy and early. Bride is the purest 
white, with florets full, shining, and well reflexed ; rather larger 
than a florin, and when fully developed has a half globular 
appearance ; another good pomt is its flower stalks being 4m. 
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to Sin. long, which renders it serviceable bx cut bloom. Sweep is 
not quite ao large, though a, good-sized Dais;, it also opens 
more flat; its colour, however, is first rate, it is the darRest 
1 Dais; I ever saw, is of a quilled form and rer; folL 




Its chief point ia ita constant colour ; if the florets are 
examined, thev are the same deep crimson nudemeath as on 
the &oe of the flower; this, together with its long stales, 
renders it nseftil, too, in a cat state. 

To grow this useful flower well and render it doubl; valuable 
by having it in bloom in mid-winter, requires three things : First, 
tunelj transplanting; secondly, rich soil ; thirdlj, partial shade ; 
these conditions inll be more briefly and, perhaps, clearly 
explained, if I state my method. At the end of May or fore 
p^ of Jime, plenty of good rotten stable manure is wheeled 
into the bush-fruit quai-ters ; it is worked in with a fort, so as 
to do as little damage as possible to the bush roote. A line is 
drawn, and the old Daisy roots which have just been taken up 
are trimmed by shortening both tops wid roots. They are 
severely divided, and the pieces planted 6in. apart in rows Sin. 
asunder. In such a cool, moist situation they soon form good 
tofts, and I need scarcely say that the dressing of manure has 
also a marked effect on the fruit crop. A planting so made is 
not only a cheerful carpet of greenery dnring winter, bat is well 
dotted over with bloom. The plants being well esbibtislved in 
rich soil, and having the shelter of the bushes during summer 
and winter, are the conditions which have condnced to such 
early flowers. This is the method I have adopted for 
years, and both Daiides and fruit have been invariably good 
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crops. I ought, however, to say that beds more exposed,, 
together with the fact that the Daisy roots have to be trans* 
planted in October or November, never flower so early, fronk 
which it will be seen that the treatment explained hardlj appliea 
to snch bedding ; but where a breadth of bloom is required, say,, 
for cutting purposes, I know no better plan. As cut bloom the 
daisv is chiurmingp in glass travs on a bed of moss, or even in 
small bouquets, mixed with the foliage of pinks, carnations, and 
rosemary. Such an arrangement has at least the merit of sweet 
simplicity, and somehow has also the effect of carrying our 
thoughts with a bound to spring-time. 

The ancient names for this ''old-fashioned" flower were 
*' Little Daisies " and " Bruisewoorte." The latter name, accord- 
ing to Gerarde, was applied for the following reasons: "The 
leaues stamped, taketh away bruses and swellings proceeding of 
some stroke, if they be stamj^ed and hdde thereon, whereupon it 
was called in olde time Brmse-woorte. The iuice put into the 
eies cleereth them, and taketh away the watering ;" and here is d. 
dog note : ^* The same given to little dogs with nulke, keepeth 
them from growing great." 

Flowering period, i'ebruary to July. 

Bocconia Cordata. 

8yn. Maclbaya Cobdata ; Nat Ord, PAFAVEBACBiB. 

A HABDY herbaceous perennial from China. It is a tall and 
handsome plant ; its fine features are its stately habit, finely- 
cut foliage, and noble panicles of buds and flowers ; during the 
whole progress of its growth it is a pleasing object, but in the 
autumn, when at the height of 7ft. it has become topped with 
lax clusters of flowers, over 2ft. long, it is simply grand. There 
are other names in trade lists, as B, japonica and B. alba, but 
they are identical with B. cordata ; possibly there may be a little 
difference in the shades of the flowers, but nothing to warrant 
another name. Having grown the so-called species or varieties, 
I have hitherto found no difference whatever ; and of the hardy 
species of this genus, I believe B, cordata is the only one at 
present grown in English gardens. During spring and early 
summer this subject makes rapid growth, pushing forth its 
thick leafy stems, which are attractive, not only by reason of 
their somewhat unusual form, but also because of their tender 
and unseasonable appearance, especially during spring; it is 
rare, however, that the late frosts do any damage to its foliage. 
It continues to grow with remarkable vigour until, at the height 
of 6ft. or more, the flower panicles begin to develop; these 
usually add 2ft. or more to its tallness. 

The flowers are very small but numerous, of an ivory-white 
colour ; they are more beautiful in the unopened state, when the 
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_ _ of the caljx is boit-«hiped. md 

brfore tbey bmst tii^ Iiave the fonn mnd orioor <rf clean plump 
frrosts; as alte*dj hinted, the ttmmena are natiiaona, and 
the anthers large lor so nnBll a flower, being cpathnlate. Aa 




soon as the Btamena become exposed, the cslji fsJls, and in a 
short time — a few honta — the fugacious antheis diBappeor, 
to be followed onlj a little later hj the fall of the filamenta ; 
there ia th«n left a naked hat headed capBole, half the size of 
the buds, and of the sanie colour ; ther may be traced on th'' 
-I. .1 ■!, , .. ,-m. nr.-.^ From the fading qoalify 



panide in the illnstration (Fig. I 
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of the aboye-iuuned parts, tlie buds and capsules chiefly form the 
ornamental portion of the compound racemes. 

T^e leaves are from Sin. to lOin. in diameter, the largest being 
at the base of the tall stems ; their outline, as the specific name 
implies, is heart-shaped, but they are deeply lobed and dentate, 
in the way of the fig leaf, but more profusely so; they are stalked, 
of good substance, glaucous, nearly white underneath, which 
part is also furnished with short stiff hairs. The glaucous hue 
or farina which coyers the leaf-stalks and main stems has a 
metallic appearance, and is one of its pleasing features as a 
decorative plant. For many weeks the flowers continue to be 
developed, and from the deciduous quality of the fading parts, 
the panicles have a neat appearance to the last. In a cut state 
the long side branches of flowers, more than a foot long, are 
very effective, either alone or when mixed with other kinds, 
the little clusters of white drop-like buds being suitable for 
combination with the choicest flowers. 

As a decorative specimen for the more ornamental parts of 
the garden, and where bold subjects are desired, there are few 
herbaceous things that can be named as more suitable ; from the 
day it appears above the ground, to and throughout its fading 
days in the autumn, when it has pleasing tints, it i^ not only a 
handsome but distinct form of plant ; as an isolated specimen on 
the lawn, or by frequented walks, it may be grown with marked 
effect ; if too nearly surrounded with other taU things, its beauty 
is somewhat marred; but wherever it is planted it should have 
a good fat loam of considerable depth. I ought not to omit 
saying that it forms a capital subject for pot culture ; plants so 
treated, when 12in. or 18m. high, no matter if not then in flower, 
are very useful as window or table plants ; but of course, being 
herbaceous, they are serviceable only during their growing 
season; they need not, however, be a source of care during 
winter, for they may with safety be plunged outside in a 
bed of ashes or sand, where they will take care of themselves 
during the severest weather. 

It may be propagated by cuttings taken from the axils of the 
larger leaves during early summer; if this method is followed, 
the cuttings should be pushed on, so that there are plenty of 
roots before the winter sets in. I have found it by far the better 
plan to take young suckers from established plants ; in good 
rich soil these are freely produced from the sUghtlj running 
roots; they may be separated and transplanted any time, but if 
it is done during summer they will flower the following season. 
Tall as this subject grows, it needs np supports ; neither have I 
noticed it to be troubled by any of the garden pests. 

Flowering period, September to August. 
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Bulbocodium Trigynum. 
8yn». CoLCHiCTJM Oadcasiodh and Mbbbrsbba 
CahcasicuH; Nat. Ord. .Mei.anthacE£. 
This prettj mmiatnre bulbous plant Ib very hardy, flowering in 
winter. It is a scarce flower, and lias recently been represented 
as a, new plant. Aa a matter of fact, it is not new, bat has been 
known imder the abOTe syiionyinone names since 1823, when it 
was brought from the Caticasns. In general appearance it is 
very different from the Colehicvm (Sprengle), as may be seen by 
the drawing (Pig. 21), and Merendera {Biebersteui) is only 
another Spanifih name for Colchicwm. The new name, antho- 
rised by Adams, may have been the cause, all or in part, of its 




being taken for a new apecieii. The apeciflc name may be pre- 
Bomed to be in reference to either its deeply-channelled, almost 
keeled leares, which have the appearance of three comers, or in 
allusion to the triangular way in which they are disposed. It is 
a desirable flower for several reasons — its earliuess, durability, 
rich perfume, and intrinsic beauty. 

The little ^lant, at the height of 2in., produces its rather 
lai^ flowers in ones and twos in February, and they la^rt for 
many days in perfect form. The scent reminds one of the sweet 
honey smell of a white clorer field during sununer. The colonr 
is very pole lilac, nearly white; the tube tgim on a little 
greenness; it is also divided, though the slits are invisible 
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imtil the bloom begins to fade. The corolla, of irregular seg* 
ments, is liin. across when expanded ; the stamens are half the 
length of the petal-like segments, and carry anthers of exquisite 
beauty, especially when voung, then they are orange colour, 
divided like a pair of half-opened shells, and edged with choco- 
late ; the styles are a delicate pale green, and rather longer than 
the stamens. The leaves, as already stated, are chsmnelled, 
broadest at the base, tapering to a point, which is rather 
twisted; they are 2in. long during the blooming period, of a 
deep ^reen colour, stiff, but spreading, forming a pretty accurate 
trian^e. This description, together with the cut, will suggest 
both the usea and positions in which it should be planted ; if a 
single blossom, when brought indoors, proves strongly fragrant, 
it is easy te imagine what a clump must be in the garden. 
Like those of the colchicum, its flowers are (juickly developed ; 
the leaves grow longer afterwards, and die off in summer. 

It thrives in a sandy loam or leaf soil, in a sunny part, and 
increases itself at the roots like the saffrons. 

Flowering period, February and Mairch. 

Bulbocodium Vernum. 

Spbino Btjlbocoditjm, or SPBiNa Saffbon ; Nat. Ord. 

Mblanthagb^. 

In mild winters, sheltered positions, and light vegetable soil, 
this bulbous plant may be seen in blossom from January te 
March. The flowers appear before the leaves, and may, at 
the first glance, be taken for lilac-coloured croci. Up to a 
certain stage, however, the colour gradually improves in the 
direction of purple, and where there are estabhshed patches 
it is no inconsiderable part of the effect caused by this desirable 
winter flower to see it a mass of bloom in many shades, ranging 
from white (as in the bud state) to a lively purple. It is an old 
plant in English gardens, and is largely found wild in mid- 
Europe. It came from Spain as early as 1629. StiU, it is not 
generally known or grown ; but within the last few years it has 
come te the fore, with a host of other hardy and early-flowering 
subjects. The natural order in which it is classed includes many 
beautiful genera, both as regards their floral effect and anatemical 
structnres. Veratrum, Umdaria, and Colchicum are, perhaps, 
the more familiar, and the last-mentioned genus is a very nearly 
allied one. A feature of the genus BvZhocoditim is implied by the . 
name itself, which means " a wool-covered bulb." This quality, 
however, will be more observable when the bulb is in a dormant 
state ; it exists under the envelope. The crocus or saffron-like 
flowers are aptly named " Spring SafEron," though there is a 
great botanicsQ difference te be seen between this genus and that 
of Cohhicv/m when the flower is dissected. The bloom is produced 
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from tlie midst of an ample sheath and overlapping leaves, which 
are only just visible in the early season of this year; the 
<}orolla of six petal-like divisions is 2in. to 3in. across when 
•expanded, and of various shades and colours, as already stated ; 
the segments are completely divided, being continued from the 
throat of the corolla to the ovary by long tapering bases, called 
nails, claws, or ungues. The leaves are stout, broadly stra]p- 
shaped, channelled, and of a deep green colour. The bulb is 
rather smaU ; its form resembles that of the autumn crocus, as 
also does its mode of growth and reproduction. 

The early blossoms of this bulb soon disappear, and though 
the roots are all the better for being well ripened, a thin patch 
of some of the finer annuals sown in spnng amongst their 
withering leaves will not do much harm, and will prove useful 
as gap-stoppers. Another good way is to grow these dwarf 
bulbous flowers with a carpet of creepers, of which there are 
scores in every way suitable ; and where nothing else is available 
or to be grown with success, the small-leaved ivy will answer 
well. The dwarf phloxes, however, are more useful; their 
browned spreading branches form a neutral but warm-looking 
ground to the purple blossoms ; besides, by the time all trace of 
the Bulbocodium has shrivelled up, tJiey begin to produce their 
sheets of bloom. All such prostmte forms not only preserve 
dwarf winter flowers from the mud, but otherwise give effect to 
the borders. This bulb thrives best in light soil, well drained; 
in sheltered nooks it may be had in flower a month earlier than 
in exposed parts. Under such conditions it increases very fast, 
and the bulbs may be transplanted with advantage every other 
year after the tops have died ofE. In stiff or clay-like soil it 
dwindles and dies. 

Flowering period, January to March. 

Calthus Palustris Flore-pleno. 

DoxTBLE Mabsh Marioold ; Old Common Name, *^ Meadow 
Bootes "; Nai, Ord. Banunoulace^. 

The typical, or single-flowering variety of this plant is a British 
species, and a rather common one ; but the pleasing habit and 
bright, finely-formed, orange-yellow flower oi this double kind 
renders it a suitable plant for any garden. It is herbaceous and 
perennial, and loves boggy situations. It is, however, very 
accommodating, and will be found to do well in ordinanr garden 
soil, especially if it be a stiffish loam ; clayey land is well adapted 
for it. No matter what kind of weather prevails, it has always 
a neat and fresh appearance. By the illustration (Fig. 22) the 
reader will doubtless recognise its familiar form. As already 
stated, its flowers are orange-yellow, very full, with petals evenly 
arranged ; they are lin. across, and produced on round, short. 
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boUow etetos, aeldom more than Sin. higli. The forked flower 
atalkg are fiinuBhed with embracing leaves,' differing ve^ nmdh 
from the otherB, which are 
stalked, heart-ahaped, nearly- 
round, and evenlv-tbothed. AU 
the foliage is of a rich dark 
shining green colour. Strong 
specimens produce flowers for 
a long time, folly two months, 
and frequently thej burst into 
bloBsom again in the autumn. 
Individnal flowers are vei; last- 
ing, and, moreover, are very 
ef^ctive in a cut state. It ia a 
robust grower, providing it is 
not in ught diy soil; it seems 
with me to do equally well 
fully exposed to sunshine and 
in partial shade, bnt both posi- 
tions are of a moist character. 
It haa long fleshy roots, which 
allows of its being transplanted 
at any time, early spring being 
the best, to Increase it. The 
crowns should be divided every 
found to be ample roots to 




Fis. SB. Cturmt Pu.i;nmiB Flobi- 
(OiU-lulI utnnl aUe.) 

three yeKrs, when there will b 
Flowering period, April to June. 

Calystegla Pubescens Flore-pleno. 

Nat. Ord. Cohtoltulacks. 

This donble OonvolTulna is a somewhat recent introduction 

from Obina ; it is hardy and perennial. So distinct are its lai^ 

flesh-coloured flowers that they are often taken at the flnt 

fiance, when cut, for double pyrethmms or ohrysanthemums, 
at, seen in 'connection with the plant, the form of foliage 
and cUmhing or twining habit of the bindweed soon enable 
the most casual observer of flowers to recognise its genus. 

The flowers are 2iu. to Sin. across, petals long, narrow, wavy, 
and refl^zed; these are well held together bv the five-pHrted 
calyx, further supported by a bract of two small but stout leaves. 
The flower stalks are romid and wiry. Sin. or 4in. long ; they are 
produced all along the twining stems, which are onlv of the 
moderate length of 5ft. or 6ft. The leaves are of the well-known 
Convolvulus form. 

I find it a good plan to grow this subject amongsi tall and 
early flowering plsoits, such as Inpius, foxgloves, and lilies, the 
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old stems of which form ample supports for the climber ; more- 
over, they are rendered less unsightr|r from being thus furnished 
anew with leaf and flower, even though not their own. Another 
method is in early summer to place a short twiggy branch over 
the pushing growths ; it will soon become covered, and if not too 
large, the ends of the shoots will slightly outgrow the twigs and 
hang down in a pleasing manner. The plant should be started 
in liglit sandy loam and have a warm situation, otherwise flowers 
will be scarce and the whole specimen have a weedy appearance. 
When once it becomes estabhshed, it will be found to spread 
rapidly by means of its running roots, which, unless checked, 
will soon become a pest. I simply pull out all growths except 
such as shoot up in the desired position, and so continue to treat 
them as weeds throughout the growing season. Stems furnished 
with flowers a yard or more long, in a cut state, make rich 
festoons; single blooms (the smaller ones) look well as "button- 
holes," being neat and effective, without gaudiness. I ought to 
state that a succession of flowers is kept up for fully three 
months ; this fact adds not a little to the value of this handsome 
flesh-coloured bloomer. Boots may be transplanted at any time ; 
the smallest piece will produce a blooming plant the first season, 
if put into a proper soil and situation. 
Flowering penod, July to September. 

Campanula Grandis. 

Gbeat Bellfloweb; Nat. Ord. Oampanttlace^. 

A HABDT herbaceous perennial from Siberia, growing to a height 
of 3ft. Its flowers are large, bright, and numerous ; well-estab- 
lished clumps will present masses of bloom for more than a 
month with average weather. As a large showy subject there 
are few plants more reliable, or that can in any way excel it, 
more especially for town gardens. It is a rampant grower, 
quickly covering large spaces by means of its progressive roots ; 
in gardens or collections where it can only be allowed a limited 
space, the running habit of the roots will doubtless prove 
troublesome, and often such free growers, however handsome 
they may be otherwise, are esteemed common, which should not 
be. The proper thing to do would be to give these vigorous and 
fine flowering subjects such quarters as will allow them their 
natural and unrestrained development. 

The flowers of C. grandis are more than lin. across the corolla, 
the five segments being large and bluntly pointed, of a trans- 
parent purple-blue colour, and very enduring ; they are arranged 
on short stalks, "which issue from the strong upright stems. 
They form little tufts of bloom at every joint for a length of 
nearly 2ft. ; the succession, too, is well kept up. Buds continue 
to form long after the earliest have opened. The leaves are 4in. 

E 
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to 8m. loi^ and fin. wide, lance-sliaped, stalkless, and finelj 
toothed. They are arranged in round tufts on the unproductive 
crowns, and they remain green throughout the winter. 

As regards soil, any kind will do ; neither is the question of 
position of any moment beyond the precaution which should be 
taken against its encroachments on smaller subjects. In the 
partial shade of shrubs it not only flowers well but proves very 
effective. Useful as this plant is in the garden, it becomes 
far more so in a cut state. When it is needful to make up a 
bold vase or basket of flowers for room decoration, it can be 
quickly and effectively done by a liberal use of its long, leafy, 
but well-bloomed spikes ; five or six of them, 2ft. to §ft. long, 
based with a few large roses, paBonies, or sprays of thalictrum, 
make a noble ornament for the table, hall, or sideboard, and it is 
not one of the least useful flowers for trays or dishes when cut 
short. Propagated by division at any time, the parts may be 
planted at once in their blooming quarters. 

Flowering period, June and July. 

Campanula Latifolia. 

Bboad-leayed Bellfloweb; Nai, Ord. Oampanhlage^. 

A Bbitish species, very much resembling C. grandis, but some- 
what taller, and flowering a little earlier ; the latter quality has 
induced me to mention it, as it offers a fine spike for cutting 
purposes before the above is ready. 

Cfulture, uses, and propagation, the same as for C grandis. 

Flowering period, June and July. 

Campanula Persicifolia. 

Peach-leaved Bellfloweb ; Old Common Nances, " Peagh- 
BBLS " and " Steeple-bels " ; Nat Ord, OAMPANULACE-ffl. 

This good '* old-fashioned " perennial has had a place in English 
gardens for several hundred years ; it is still justly and highly 
esteemed. It is a well-known plant, and as the specific name is 
descriptive of the leaves, I will only add a few words of Grerarde's 
respecting the flowers : " Alongst the stalke growe many flowers 
like bels, sometime white, and for the most part, of a faire blewe 
colour ; but the bels are nothing so deepe as they of the other 
kindes, and these also are more delated and spred abroade then 
any of the reste." The varieties include single blue (type) and 
white, double blue, and different forms of double white. 

In all cases the corolla is cup or broad bell shaped, and the 
flowers are sparingly produced on slightly foliaged stems, 18in. 
to 3ft. high; there are, however, such marked distinctions 
belonging to C. |>. aJha il,-pl. in two forms that they deserve 
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special notice ; they are very desirable flowers, on tlie score of 
1x>tli qiiaintness and beanty. I will first notice the kind with 
two corollas, the inner bell of which will be more than an inch 
deep, and about the same in diameter. The outer corolla is much 
shorter, crumpled, rolled back, and somewhat marked with 
green, as if intermediate in its nature between the lar^r corolla 
and the calyx. The whole flower has a droll but pleasmg form, 
and I have heard it not inaptly called " Grandmother's Frilled 
Cap." The other kiud has five or more corollas, which are neatly 
aorranged, each growing less as they approach the centre. In 
all, the segments are but slightly divided, though neatly formed ; 
this flower is of the purest white and very beautiful, resembling 
a small double rose. It is one of the best flowers to be found at 
its season in the borders, and for cutting purposes I know none 
to surpass it; it is clean and durable. So much are the flowers 
esteemed, that the plant is often grown in pots for forcing and 
conservatory decoration, to which treatment it takes kindly. 

In the open all the above varieties grow freely in any kind of 
garden sou, but if transplanted in the autumn iuto newly-dug 
quarters they will in every way prove more satisfactory; this 
is not necessary, but if cultivation means anything, it means we 
should adopt the best-known methods of treatment towards all 
the plants we grow, and certainly some of the above Bellflowers 
are deserving of all the care that flowers are worth. 

Flowering period, July to September. 

Campanula Pyramidalis. 
Pyramidal or Ohim:ney Campanula; Nat. Ord. 

OAMPANULACE-ffl. 

This herbaceous perennial is a very old flower in this country ; 
it came from Gamiola in the year 1594 It is very hardy, and 
for several months together it continues to produce its large 
lively blue flowers, begmniug in July and lasting until stopped 
by frosts. At no time is it in finer form than in September; 
at the height of from 5ft. to 7ft. it proves richly effective 
amongst the blooming hollyhocks, where, as regards colour, it 
supphes the " missing link " (see Fig. 23). 

The flowers are a fight bright blue colour, and lin. to liin. 
across. The corolla is bell-shaped, the five divisions being deeply 
cut, which allows the flower to expand well ; the calyx is neat 
and smooth, the segments long and awl-shaped ; the flower stalks 
are short, causing the numerous erect branches to be closely 
furnished with bloom during favourable weather. The leaves of 
the root are very large and stalked, of irregular shape, but for 
the most part broadly oval or lance-shaped. The edges are 
slightly toothed, having minute glands ; those of the stems are 
much smaller, sessile, and long egg-shaped; all the foHage is 
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Bmooth, and of a dark green colonr; the main sterna are very 
Btout, and sometimes grow to the height of Tft. - Tigorons plants 
■win send up several of these, from which a great nomSer of 
small onea lasue, all assuming an erect habit ; bloomiiiR speci- 
mens are hardly anything else than a wand-lifce aet of flowered 
stems, and though it is advisable to stake them, I have seen 
them bend and ware during high winds without damage. 

In the borders and shrubbery thia is a very effective subject j 
it ia amongst herbaceous plants what the Lombardy popl^ is 




amongst forest trees — tall, elegant, and distinct. Its use, however, 
is somewhat limited, owing to the stiffneas of the stems and the 
shortness of the flower stalks ; but when grown in pots — ae it 
often is — for indoor decoration, it proves useful for standing 
amongst oraiige and camellia trees. It has very strong tap 
roots, and enjoys a deep rich loam. Not only does it look weU 
among trees, but otherwise the partial shade of anch quarters 
seems conducive to finer bloom. 
Flowering period, July to October. 
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C, p, alba is a white flowering variety of the above 8X>ecie8 ; 
its other points of distinction are its smaller-sized leaves and 
mnch paler green colour, by which alone the plants may be 
easily recognised from the type. This variety may be grown 
with good effect in pots or the border; it scarcely gets so tall as 
the bEie form, but looks well by the side of it. 

The readiest way to increase these plants is to take the jonng 
and dwarf growths from the woodv crown of the roots, parmg ofi 
a little of the bark with each. It these are put in sandy loam 
during the warm growing season and kept shaded for a few days, 
they will very soon make plenty of roots ; this method in no way 
damages the flowers. Another way is by seed, but seedlings are 
two years before they bloom. 

Campanula Speciosa. 

Showy Habebell; Nat, Ord. OAMPANHLACEiE. 

A COMPABATIVELT new species, brought from Siberia in 1825, 
and sometimes called C gtomerata dahurica. It is a good hardy 

¥lant, perennial and herbaceous, and one of the earliest to flower, 
t has a distinct appearance ; it nearly resembles C. aggregata, 
but the latter does not flower until several weeks later. Apart 
from its likeness to other species of the genus, it is a first-class 
border flower, havinglarge bells of a fine deep purple colour, and, 
unlike many of the Harebells, is not over tall, but usually about 
a foot high, having a neat habit. The flowers are arranged in 
dense h^ids, whorl fashion, having very short stalks ; they are 
nearly 2in. long and bell shaped. The leaves (radical) are oval 
heart-shaped and stalked; those of the stems are sessile; the 
whole plant is hairy and robust. This is one of the flowers 
which can hardly be planted out of place in any garden, except- 
ing amongst the rare and vei^ dwarf alpines; it is not only 
true to its name, "showy," but handsome. It will grow and 
flower well in the worst soil and needs no sort of care ; it would 
be fine in lines by a shrubbery, and is effective in bold clumps ; 
and though a new kind, it belongs to a race of " old-fashioned " 
flowers, amongst which it would mix appropriately. Increased 
by division in autumn. 
Flowering period, June and July. 

Campanula Waldsteiniana. 

Nat Ord, Oampanulage^. 

A BABE and distinct alpine species from Carinthia. It proves 
perfectly hardy in this climate. For the rock garden it is a gem 
of the first water, its habit being dwarf, dense, and rigid; flori- 
f erous as many of the Bellflowers are, I know none to excel this 
one. As maybe observed in the following description, there are 
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not a few distinctive traits abont it, which, more or less, go to 
make it a desirable snbject for rare and choice collections. 

The flowers are a glistening bluish-lilac, erect, and fin. across 
when fully expanded. The corolla can hardly be said to be bell- 
shaped, as the Ave divisions are two-thirds of its depth, which 
allows it, when full blown, to become nearly flat, and as the 
segments are equal, sharply cut, and pointed, the flower has a 
star-like apx>earance. The little calyx is cup-shaped, angular, 
and has small, stout, horn-like segments, which are bent down- 
wards. Each flower has a pedicel about lin. lon^, which 
springs from the axils of the main stem leaves; the stems 
seldom exceed the height of 4in. or 5in., and they are exceed- 
ingly fine, thready, as also are the pedicels ; they are, more- 
over, of zig-zag form, from node to node. The leaves are fin. 
lonff, and less than |in. wide, ovate or nearly cordate, partially 
folded, and sometimes reflexed at the ends, nearly stalkless, 
slightly toothed, smooth, of good substance and a peculiar grev- 
green colour. The foliage for two or three weeks is completely 
hidden by the large number of flowers, during which time it is 
a most attractive subject. 

I grow it with other dwarf Campanidas in a collection bed, 
where it compares well with the finest, such as C. pvZla, O. 
nvuralis, and C. Zoysii, for effectiveness. Having proved it to 
thrive well in light sandy soil of a vegetable character, I have 
not tried it otherwise ; it en jovs a sunny situation. The site 
should be well drained; it will endure nothing like stagnant 
moisture — ^its peculiar roots would indicate this fact, they are 
not only tender and fleshy, but thick and of a pith-like nature, 
and, as I have never been able to gather any seed, and the pro- 
pagation has to be carried out by root division, there requires to 
be a careful manipulation of these parts, for not only do they 
split and break with the least strain, but when so mutilated they 
are very liable to rot. I have found it by far the better plan to 
divide this plant after it has begun to grow in March or April, 
when its fine shining black shoots, which resemble horse hairs 
in appearance, are about ^in. high. Slugs are fond of this plant ; 
a dressing once a week of sand and soot, when it begins to grow, 
will keep them off. 

Flowering period, July and August. 



Centaurea Montana. 

Mountain Knapweed ; Nat Ord. Composite. 

This is an " old-fashioned " and favourite flower. Every one 
must be familiar with its thistle-like formed flowers ; it is some- 
times called the large or perennial Cornflower and also the 
Large Bluebottle. The blue variety has been grown in English 
gardens since 1596. There are now white and pink coloured 
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varieties, all rampanfc growers, very hardy and perennial. They 
are in every way superior to the annual land, wnich is so largely 
grown, the flowers being more than twice the size, and produced 
two months earlier; the blooming period is maintained until 
late autumn. 

The flowers, as before hinted, are thistle-shaped ; the pericline 
or knob just under the florets is cone-shaped, covered with evenly 
set and pointed scales, ereen, edged with a brown margin, set 
round with short bristle3ike teeth. The florets of the outer ring 
are IJin. long, tubular half their length, the wider portion being 
five to seven cut; the centre florets are short and irregular, 
richly tinted with pink at their bases ; the whole flower or ray, 
when expanded, is 3in. across. They are produced on stems 
over 2ft. long and of a somewhat procumbent habit, angular 
and branched near the tops ; the leaves are 3in. to 6in. long, 
lance-shaped, entire and decurrent, giving the stems a winged 
appearance. They are of a greyish colour — ^nappy — ^whence the 
name Knapweed. 

This vigorous species, with its white and pink varieties, may 
be grown m any land of soil. It requires plenty of room ; a two- 
year-old plant will form a specimen a yard in diameter under 
favourable conditions. The effect is eood when all the three 
colours are grown near each other in bold pieces. They yield an 
unfailing supply of flowers, which are of a very useful type ; in 
fact, the more they are cut the more they seem to bloom, and it 
is a good plan to cut short half the stems about June. They will 
(in a week or two) produce new shoots and lar^e flowers in abun- 
dance, the gain being flowers of extra size durmg autumn. 

Propagated by division of the roots any time. 

Flowering period, June to September. 

Centranthus Ruber. 
8yn, Yalbbiana Eubeb — Red Yalebian ; Nat Ord. 

YALEBIANACE-ffi. 

This is a strong and vigorous garden plant, with a somewhat 
shrubby appearance ; it is herbaceous, perennial, and sometimes 
classed as a British species, therefore hardv; but though its 
classification among British plants is justifiable, it is only so on 
the ground of its being a naturalised subject, its original habitats 
bein^ in the South of Europe- It is a favourite and "old- 
fashioned" flower, and it fully justifies the estimation in which it 
is held, the fiowers being produced in large bunches of a fine rich 
colour, which are very durable. Its shrubby habit is not one of 
its least recommendations ; seen at a distance — ^which it easily 
can be — ^it might be taken for a ruby -coloured rhododendron, to 
which, of course, it has no resemblance when closely inspected. 
It grows 2ft. high or more. 
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The flowers are a bright ruby colour, very small, but closely 
massed in great numbers, borne in corymbs, terminal and much 
branched; "the calyx-limb, at first revolute, afterwards ex- 
panded into a feather-like pappus ; " the corolla is tubular, 
long, slender, and spurred ; the segments or petals are small and 
uneven, both in form and arrangement; the germen is long; 
anther prominent and large for so small a flower, viz., fin. 
long and hardly ^in. in diameter. The stems are stout, round, 
hollow, and glaucous ; thev are furnished with leaves of various 
shapes at the nodes, as lance-shaped, long oval, heart-shaped 
and plain, elliptical and pointed, wavy and notched, and arrow- 
shaped, lobed, and toothed. The root leaves are mostly ovate» 
lanceolate, and entire. The whole plant is smooth and glaucous. 
From the description given, it may readily be seen that when in 
flower it will be elEective — ^massive heads of ruby flowers topping 
a shrub-like plant of shining foliage and glaucous hue. It is 
eminently fitted for lines or borders where other strong growers 
are admitted. In a cut state the fiowers are very useful ; they 
are strongly scented, something like the lilac, with just a 
suspicion of Yalerian in it. I ought not to omit mention of its 
extra brightness as seen by gaslight — ^this fact adds much to its 
value for indoor decoration. 

It may be ^wnin any kind of garden soO, needing nothing 
at any time in the way of special treatment ; but if it is sup- 
plied with a little manure it will pay back with interest, in the 
form of extra-sized bunches and brighter fiowers. 

C. r. albus is a white-fiowering kind of the above ; its main 
points of difference are its paler green foliage, smaller sized 
coimnbs, shorter growth, and rather later season of bloom. 

V. r. coccinea is another kind ; the specific name is misleading. 
It is not scarlet, but nearer a rose colour, and when compared 
with the typical colour it appears much inferior ; still, it is a 
good variety. All the three colours, when grown side by side, 
are very showy when in bloom. 

This species, with its varieties, may be easily propagated by 
root divisions at any time from late summer to spring ; the long 
fleshy roots should not be broken more than can be helped; 
every piece with a crown on it will make a flowering plant the 
first season. 

Flowering period, June to September. 

Cheiranthus Cheirl. 

Common Wallploweb; Nat Ord. Cbuoifeb^. 

This well-known evergreen shrub (see Fig. 24) is more or less 
hardy in our climate, according to the conditions under which 
it is grown. Although a native of the South of Europe, it 
rarely happens, however severe the winter may be in this 
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country, tliat we are totally deprived of the faTourit« bonqnet of 
Wallflowera in winter or early spring, while it ia equalfy true 
tliat, during the hard weather of one or two recent winters, 
in numerous gardeuE every pUnt was killed. In favourable 
seasons its blooms are produced throughout winter, but the full 
blow comes in ApriL Three hnndred 
years a^o it was Known by its present 
name ; m this respect it is a rare excep- 
tion, as moat flowers have many and 
widely difEereut names, especially the 
"old-fashioned" sorts, so that often 
the varied nomenclature hinders the 



" Gillyflower," but the name is now 
only applied to a biennial and single- 
flowered variety of the stock — a near 
relation of the Wallflower. More than 
200 years ago Parkinson wrote, " Those 
Wallflowers that, carrying beautiful 
flowers, are the delights and ornaments 
of a garden of pleasure." - 

Of its weU-tnown beauties, as re- 
gards its form, colour, varieties, and 
delicious perfunie, description is need- 
lees, though I may saj, in passine, that 
its fn^rance renders it of value to 
those whose olfactory nerve is dead to 
the scent of most other flowers. 

Two errors are frequently committed 
in planting the Wallflower; first, at 
the wrong time, when it is nearly a 
fnll-grown specimen and showing its 
flowers i next, in the wrong way, as in 
rows or dotted about. It should be 
transplanted from the seed beds when 
' small, in summer or early autumn, and 
not in ones and twos, but in bold and 
irregular grou^ of scores together; 
anything like lines or designs seems 
ont of harmony with this aemi-wild- 
ling. There is another and very eas^ 
method which I should like to mention, as a suggestion — that 
of naturalisatiou ; let those near ruins, quarries, and railway 
embankments and cuttings, generously scatter some seed thereon 
during the spring showers, when the air is still; in auoh dry 
sitnationa this flower proves more hardy than in many gardens. 
Moreover, they serve to show it to advantage, either alone or in 
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connection witli other elirubs, as the whin, which flowers at the 
same time; here, too, it would be comparatively safe from being 
" grubbed up." 
Flowering period, January to June. 

Cheiranthus Marshallii. 

MaBSHALL'S WaLLPLOWEB ; Nat Ord. CBUCIFEBiB. 

A DISTINCT and very hardy hybrid, being shrubby and tree-like 
in shape, but withal very dwarf. From the compact habit, 
abundance and long duration of its flowers, it is well suited for 
showy borders or lines. It is not yet well known, but its 
qualities are such that there can be no wonder at its quickly 
coming to the front where known. 

It cKfEers from the common Wallflower in being more dwarf 
and horizontally branched, while the leaves are more bent back, 
hairy, and toothed; inmiediately below the floriferous part of 
the stem the leaves are more crowded, the stems more angular, 
the flowers much less, not so straggling, and of a dark orange 
colour. Other hybrids in the same way are being produced, 
differing mostly in the colour of the flowers, as lemon, greenish- 
yellow, copper, and so on. 

Plants a year old are so easily raised from cuttings, and form 
such neat specimens, that a stock cannot be otherwise than very 
useful in any garden ; besides, th^ lift so well that transplant- 
ing may be done at any time. Mj finest specimens have been 
grown from their cutting state, on a bed of sifted ashes liberally 
mixed with well-rotted stable manure; in such light material 
they have not only done well, but, when a few roots were 
required, they lifted large balls without leaving any fibre in the 
ground. To have good stout stock before winter sets in, slips 
should be taken from the old plants as soon as they have done 
flowering; dibble them into light but well enriched soil, and 
give water in droughty weather only. 

I ought to mention that this dwarf "Wallflower, and also its 
allied kinds, are capital subjects for very dry situations ; on old 
walls and the tops of outhouses they not only do well, but prove 
decorative throughout the year. In such places plants wiU live 
to a gi*eat age, and sow their own seed freely besides. 

Flowering period. May and June. 

Chionodoxa Luciiiss. 

Snow Glory; Nat Ord. LiLiACEiB. 

A HABDY bulbous perennial, from Asia Minor. It has only been 
cultivated about fbur years in English gardens; still it has" 
been proved to be as hardy as the squills, which it very much 
resembles. Mr. Maw, who discovered and introduced it, found 
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it ''near the summit of the moimtain/' which (though it is a 
native of a much warmer climate than ours) may account for 
its hardy character. That it is a most beautiful flower is beyond 
doubt, but there are those who think it has been overpraised. 
It should not, however, be forgotten that Mr. Maw's description 
of it was from a si^ht of it in masses, a state in which it can 
hardly have been judged yet in this country, as until very 
recently the bulbs were very expensive. It has, however, taken 
kindly to our climate, and is likely to increase fast, when it may 
be seen to greater advantage. 

It grows to the height of Gin. or Sin. ; the flower scapes, which 
are rather slender, are somewhat shorter than the foliage, the 
flowers being longer in the petals than the squills, almost star- 
shaped, and nearly lin. across; later on they reflex. Their 
colour is an intense blue, shading to white in the centre of the 
flower. The flowers are produced in numbers, from three to six 
on a stem, having slender pedicels, which cause the flowers to 
hang slightly bell fashion. The leaves, from their flaccidness 
and narrowness, compared with the squills, may be described as 
grassy. The bulbs are a little larger than the kernel of a cob 
nut, nearly round, having satiny skins or coats. 

It may be grown in pots, and forces well if allowed first to 
make good roots, by being treated like the hyacinth. It should 
be kept very near the glass. It has also flowered fairly well in 
the open border fully exposed, but in a cold frame, plunged in 
sand and near the glass, it has been perfection. Single bulbs 
so grown in " sixties " pots have done the best by far. 

All the bulbs hitherto experimented with have been newly 
imported ; very different resiits may possibly be realised from 
"home-grown bulbs. It is also probable that there may be 
varieties of this species, as not only have I noticed a great 
difEerence in the bulbs, but also in the flowers and the habit of 
plant. This I have mentioned to a keen observer, and he is of 
the same opinion ; be that as it may, we have in this new plant 
a lovely companion to the later snowdrops, and though it much 
resembles the squills, it is not only si^ciently distinct from 
them, but an early bloomer, which we gladly welcome to our 
gardens. It seems to do well in equal parts of peat, loam, and 
sand, also in leaf soil and sand. 

Flowering period, March and April. 

Chrysanthemum. 

Nat, Ord. Composite. 

The flowers to which I would now refer the reader are of no 
particular species, but, like several other genera, this genus has 
been considerably drawn upon or utilised by the hybndiser, and 
the species, looked upon from a florist's point of view, have been 
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xnucli improTed upon by their offspring. Nofc only are Japan 
and China the homes of the finer flowering species, but in these 
countries the Chrysanthemum has been esteemed and highly 
cultivated for centuries ; in fact, such a favourite is this flower 
with the Chinese, that they have treated it with many forms of 
their well-known art in matters horticultural, and when the 
flower was brought to this country it would doubtless be in a form 
improved by them. It reached this country nearly 100 years 
ago, and was known by the names C indicwm and C sinense ; 
about the same time a species from the East Indies was called 
C. indiewm. This flower, from the time of its introduction, has 
been justly appreciated ; and by the skill of several cultivators 
we have a largely increased number of forms and colours. Still, 
there are certain distinctions kept up amongst the varieties, and 
they are commonly known by such names as ** larffe-flowering,** 
"pompon, or small-flowered," "early flowering, "anemone- 
flowered," and " Japanese." These names, besides being some- 
what descriptive, are otherwise useful to the amateur who may 
wish to grow a representative collection) and where there is con- 
venience it is desirable to do so in order to observe their widely 
different forms and colours, as well as to enjoy a long succession 
of bloom. 

So well is the Chrysanthemum known that little could be 
usefully said of it by way of description ; but well as it is known 
and easy as its culture is, there are few things in our gardens 
that show to greater disadvantage. This should not be with a 
subject which offers such range of habit, colour, and period of 
blooming ; and when such is the case, there must be some radical 
mistake made. The mistake I beUeve to be in the selection, and 
that alone. If so, the remedy is an easy matter. Let me ask 
the reader to remember three facts : (1) Many sorts grown in 
pots and flowered under glass are unfitted for the borders or 
open garden. (2) The later flowering varieties are of no use 
whatever for outside bloom. (3) Of the early blooming section, 
not only may the finest varieties be grown with marked effect, 
but they, as a rule, are of more dwarf habit, and will afford 
abundance of bloom for cutting purposes for nearly two months. 
Selections are too often made from seeing the fine sorts in pots; 
let it be understood that all are perfectly hardy, but owing to 
their lateness, their utility can omy be realised under artificial 
conditions. I am not now considering pot, but garden kinds, 
and no matter what other rules may be observed, if this is 
overlooked it will be found that though the plant may grow 
finely and set buds in plenty, they will be so late as to perish in 
their greenness by the early frosts ; on the other hand, of the 
early section, some will be^in to bloom in August, and others 
later, each kind, after being covered with flowers for several 
weeks, seeming to finish naturally with our season of flowers. 
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There is nothing special about the culture of this venr hardy 
and rampant-growing plant, but I may add that, though it will 
stand for many years in one place, and flower well too, it is 
vastly improved by division of the roots in autumn or early 
spring every second year. The earth of its new site should be 
deeply dug and well enriched with stable manure; it will not 
then matter much what sort of soil it is — ^the more open the 
situation the better. How grandly these decorate the borders 
when in masses ! and as a cut flower 1 need hardly say that there 
are few to excel the Chrysanthemum, either as an individual 
bloom or for bouquet and other work. 

I do not frequently make mention of many florists' flowers by 
name, but in this case 1 think 1 may usefiillv name a few 
varieties : Andromeda, cream coloured, Sept. ; Uaptain Nemo, 
rosy purple, Aug.; Gassy, pink and white, Oct.; Cromatella, 
orange and brown, Sept. ; Delphine Oaboche, reddish mauve, Aug. ; 
Golden Button, small canary yellow, Aug.; Illustration, soft 
pink to white, Aug. ; Jardin des Plantes, white, Sept. ; La Petite 
Marie> white, good, Au^. ; Madajne Pecoul, lar^e, light rose, Aug. ; 
Mexico, white, Oct. ; Nanum, large, creamy blush* Aug. ; Preco- 
cite, large, orange, Sept.; Sceur Melaine, French white, Oct.; 
St. Mary, very beautiful, white, Sept. These, it will be seen, 
are likely to afford a variety and succession of bloom. 

Flowering period, August to November. 

Cichorium Intybus. 

SyiM. 0. Pebenne and 0. Sylvestbb — ^Wild Succobt or 

Ohicoby; Nat Ord. Composite. 

This herbaceous perennial is a native plant, in many parts 
being very common. Not only, however, do many not know it 
as a wild flower, but we have the facts that under cultivation it 
is a distinct and showy plant, and that of late it has come into 
great request. Its flowers are a pleasing blue, and produced on 
ample branches, and for mixing with other "old-fashioned" 
kinds, either in the borders or as cut blooms, they are decidedly 
telling; for blending with other Composites it has its value 
mainly from the fact that blues are rare in September; the 
China asters are too short in the stalk for cutting purposes, and 
many of the tall perennial starworts are neither bright nor well 
disposed. I may also mention another proof of its decorative 
quality — it is not common (i.e., wild) in my district, and a plant 
beinc cultivated in my garden for its flowers has been so 
much admired that it is likely to have other patrons, and in 
many instances it is being introduced into gardens where the 
choicest flowers are cultivated. I am bound, however, to 
say that when not in flower it has the appearance of the com- 
monest weed. 
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Its flowers are produced when 2ft. to 6ft. high. They are of 
a fine glistening blue colour, lin. to IJin. across, and in the way 
of a dandelion flower, but stalkless individually, being disposed 
in ones, twos, and threes, somewhat distantly in the axils of the 
leaves, and all over the numerous and straggling branches. The 
leaves are rough, of a dingy green colour, and variously shaped, 
Gerarde's description being as follows: "Wilde Succori hath 
long leaues, somewhat snipt about the edges like the leaues of 
sow thistle, with a stalke growing to the height of two cubits, 
which is deuided towarde the top into many braunches. The 
flowers grow at the top blewe of colour ; the roote is tough and 
woodie, with many strings fastened thereto." 

I find this plant not only enjoys a half shady place, but if it 
is so placed that its quick growing branches can mix with those 
of other subjects in a treUis or other supports, its coarser parts 
will not only be partially hidden, but the rich coloured flowers 
will show to advantage. I may mention that mine is mixed with 
Virgjinian creeper on wires, and the effect may easily be imagined. 
It will do in any kind of garden soil, but if deeply dug and well 
manured the flowers are vastly improved. Propagated by seed or 
division of the stout tap roots. 

Flowering period, August to September. 

Clethra Alnffolia. 

Aldeb-leayed Clethba; Nat Ord. Ebicaoe^. 

A HABDY deciduous shrub, and mentioned in connection with 
herbaceous perennials because of its rich flowers and dwarf 
habit. It is a native of North America, having been ^rown in 
this country for 150 years ; it is not so often met with as it 
ought to be, though much esteemed. It becomes very productive 
of flowers when only 2ft. high, but grows somewhat taller 
when well established ; it is more valuable than common from 
its floriferousness during late summer to the end of the season. 

Let me at once state that its winning point is the delicious 
scent of its pure white flowers ; it is very powerful, and like that 
of the lilac and alder combined ; the racemes are 2in. or Sin. 
long, and compactly formed of short-stalked flowers less than 
iin. across ; they are of good substance, and in form resemble 
the lilac flower minus the tube ; the flower stems are somewhat 
woody, and foliaged to the base of the spike or raceme. The 
leaves are of varying sizes, oval, lance-shaped, and short-stalked, 
distinctly veined and slightly ivrinkled, sharp but finely toothed, 
of a dark shining green colour on the upper and a greyish-green 
on the under side. The whole shrub is somewhat rough to the 
touch ; the habit is bushy and branching, increasing in size from 
suckers ; the numerous twiggy side shoots of the previous year's 
growth produce the flowers. 
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It enjojB a light soil and sminj Bitaatioa, and it may be 

Slanted anjwliere in tlie shrabbery or borders as a firat-clasB 
owering subject. Its acent loads the air for some distance 
aroond, and pleasantly reminds one of spring flowers. Sach 
sweet-smelling flowers are not too plentiful in September, and I 
know not a better one than this amongst hardj flowers for the 
late aeason. Its odour is fine and f nil ; a single sprig now by me 
proves almost too mnch for the confinement of a room. This 
qnality is inralnable in small flowers that can be freely cnt, 
which, moreover, as in this case, are otherwise soitable for 
iKtnqnet work. Fropac;ated by cattings and division of the 
snckers, taken when growth has ceased ; if pat in sandy loam 
and a warm sitoation, ttey will become rooted daring the 
following spring. 
Flowering period, Aagost and September. 

Colchlcum Autumnale. 
Hb&oow Saptbos; Common Name, Autdmhal Crocus 1 
Nai. Ord. Melanthac8«, 
A NATIVE bolbons perennial (see Fig. 25). The Colchicuma are 
oft«n confounded with the autnmn-Sowering species of croci, 
which they much resemble when in bloom ; the similarity is the 
more marked by the absence, from both, of their leaves in 
that season, otherwise the leaves would prove to be the 
clearest mark of difference. Botanically they are far removed 
from each other, being of different orders, 
but there is no need to go into such distinc- 
tions, not, at any rate, in this case. 

The flowers are well known and they need 
not be described further than by saying they 
are in form crocua-like, but much longer in 
the tubes and of a bright mauve-purple 
colour. The bnlbs have no resemblance to 
the crocus whatever, being often four times ^_ j 
the size of the crocos corms. Moreover, '■- 
they are pear-shaped and covered with flak^ _ __ _^ 
wrappers of a cnestnut brown colour; if Autuhhub (si^'tone- 
examined, these coverings will be found, near iiithiurtiiMiiiie). 
. the neck of the bulb, to be very numerona 
and alack fitting, extending above the ground, where they have 
the form of decayed or blacKenSd foliage ; a singolar fact m con- 
nection with the roots is, they are not emitted from the base of 
the bulb, but from the aide of the thickened or ovate part, and are 
short and tufty. In early spring the leaves, which are somewhat 
like the daffodil, but much broader and sheathed, are quickly 
grown; at the same time the froit appears. In summer the 
foliage suddenly tarns brown, and in the autumn nothing is seen 
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but blackened foliage, wbich is very persistent, and whicb, a 
little later, acts as sheaths for the long-tubed flowers. Unless 
the weather be very unfavourable, these flowers last a long time 
— ^fuUy two weeks. The double variety, which is somewhat 
scarce, is even more lasting, and I may add, it is a form and colour 
so softly and richly shaded that it is nothing short of exquisite ; 
but the single variety^ now more especially under notice, is also 
capable of agreeably surprising its friends when used in certain 
ways, for instance, as follows : A tray of the bright green and 
nearly transparent selaginella, so common in au greenhouses, 
should form the ground for twos or threes of these simple but 
elegant Saffron flowers ; no other should be placed near— their 
simplicity forms their charm. It will be seen that the robust 
but soft-coloured flower of the meadows harmonises finely with 
the more deUcately pown moss. In other ways this fine 
autumnal flower may be used with pleasing effect in a cut state, 
and it blends well with the more choice exotics. This is more 
than can be said of many hardy flowers, and it is fortunate that 
during dull weather, when we are driven from our gardens, there 
are still some flowers which may be hastily gathered and so 
arranged indoors as to give us all the pleasure which only such 
flowers can yield at such a season. 

I And this subject to do well in any situation, but I think the 
blooms are a richer colour if grown under partial shade. The 
bulbs should not be disturbed if abundance of flowers are 
wanted ; but if it is found desirable to propagate them, the bulbs 
may be lifted every two or three years, when the tops have 
witnered, and when there will probably be found a goodly crop 
of young tubers. 

Flowering period, September and October. 

Colch f cum Variegatum. 

Nat Ord. MsLANTHACEiB. 

This comes from Greece, nevertheless it is perfectly hardy ; it 
is not only peculiarly pretty when closely examined, but a truly 
handsome flower, either as cut bloom or seen in groups in a 
growing state. Compared with C. auturn'oale, it is shorter in the 
tube, or more dwarf; still, it is a larger flower, and its rosy 
purple petals, or divisions of the corolla, are more spear-shaped, 
and each from 2in. to Sin. long ; they have a stout and almost 
white mid-rib, the other parts of the segments being distinctly 
and beautifully chequered with white and rosy purple; the 
tube is stout, and of transparent whiteness; the foliage less 
than that of the British species, and more wavy. The habit 
of the flowers is erect, and during sunshine thejr become flatly 
expanded, when they will be 4in. to 5in. across, being 3in. to 4in. 
high. It is a very durable flower, lasting at least a fortnight. 
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and mamr are produced from 
BO that t&e blooming period 
is well extended; it braves 

thQ worBt weather with little 
or no damage. Unlike the 
longer-tnbed Tarietiea, it ia 
never seen in a broken state, 
and it is this which mainly 
renders it superior. Either 
aa a oat flower, or a decora- 
tive subject tor the borders 
or rookwork, it is a first-rate 
plant, being neat and showv. 
It enjojs a sand^ loam m 
a moist but warm sitoation ; 
at the base of a small rock- 
work having a southern as- 
pect it flonrislies to perfec- 
tion; it can hardlj be planted 
wrongly provided there is no 
stagnant moisture. Fropa- 
^ted like C. au/umnaZe, 
than which it is of slower 
increase. 



Coreopsis Aurlculata. 

EAB-LE1.TBD COBGOFSIS; 

Nat. Ord. OoMPOfliT*:. 
Thx oldest species of the 
genns grown in English 
gardens ; its flowers are yel- 
low, but dotted at the base 
of the ray florets. The 
leaves, as impEed by the 
name,are dissirailarto other 
species, being lobed and hav- 




Btant, and otherwise the 
leaves differ, being sub-ses- 
sile and oval-lance-ahaped 
(see Fig. 26). It came from 
North America as long ago 
as 1699. Slugs are very 
fond of these plants, and in winter more especially, when the 
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doimant eyes are not only in a ^een, bnt exposed state ; they 
should be watched after, or during one mild night the whole 
may be grazed off, to the great injury of the plant. 

ItB habit, uses, culturoi and propagation are the same as for 
C tenuifolia. 

Coreopsis Grand if lora. 
Labgb-Flowbbbd Gobeopsis ; Nat, Ord, Gompositjc. 

In many parts this resembles C, laneeolata, its main distinction 
being implied by its name. The flowers are larger and the ray 
florets more deeply cut ; it is also bolder in the foHage, and the 
stems grow nearly as strong as willows. It is an abundant 
bloomer, and a good specimen is a glorious object during the 
autumn. It comes from North America, but my experience of 
it is that it is not so hardy as C, lanceolata and U, auricuUUa, 
Habit, uses, culture, and propagation, as for C. lanceolata. 

Coreopsis Lanceolata. 

Spbab-lbayed Oobeopsib; Nat Ord, Gompositjc. 

This form of bright yellow flower is in great favour durmg 
August, but that is not all. The various kinds of this genus are 
plants of the easiest culture, and their rich flowers are produced 
in ^reat (quantities from midsummer to the time the frosts begin. 
This species has been said to be only of a biennial character ; it 
is, however; understood generally to be perennial, though not 

r":e so hardy as others which come from the colder climates of 
erica. It was imported from Garolina in 1724, and in this 
country proves hardy in selected situations, where its roots are 
oomparatively dry in winter, and I may add that it proves a true 
perennial. 

When the plant has attained the height of a foot it begins to 
flower; each bloom has a long pedicel, nearly naked, also 
round and smooth. The flowers are a shining yeUow colour, and 
nearly 3in. across; the florets of the ray are flatly arranged, 
shield-shaped, pleated, and four-toothed, the teeth being some- 
times jagged ; the disk is small for so large a flower ; the florets 
brown and yellow. The double involucrum, common to the 
genus, has its upper set of bracteoles rolled outward ; they are 
of a brownish colour; the lower set are green and wheel-snaped 
during the period of a perfect ray, and they alternate with the 
upper ones. The leaves, as may be inferred from the specific 
name, are lance-shaped, 2in. to 6in. lone, smooth and entire; 
they are attenuated to the stems, which tliej more or less clasp. 
The habit of the plant is much branched, out only sHghtly at 
base ; it becomes top-heavy from the numerous shoots near the 
top, which cause it to be procumbent; otherwise this subject 
would rank with tall growers. It ifi one of -the most useful 
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flowers, botli in the garden and when cut, tlie long stalks in both 
cases adding much to its effectiveness ; its form and brightness 
are sure to commend it, no matter whether it happens to be a 
&fihionable flower or otherwise. It is at once a bold and delicate 
form, and one that harmonises with any other kinds and colours. 

It should be grown in deeply-dug and well-enriched earth, and, 
as already hinted, the drier the situation the more safely will it 
winter. "Not only that, but on raised beds or banks sloping to 
the full sunshine it will also flower to perfection. All its family, 
so far as I have proved them, hate excessive moisture. Its pro- 
pagation may be by division, as in this damp climate it does not 
seem to ripen seed, but I have found sometimes not a little 
difficulty in dividing the woody roots, as frequently there is 
only one stem below the surface with roots. When there are 
more the difficulty is lessened, but I have noticed that the 
stronger branches which are weighted to the ground form rudi- 
mentary roots where in contact with the earth. These may either 
be pegged and tx>vered with soil, or cut off and made into cut- 
tings, removing most of the tops. If the latter is done during 
August they wul become well rooted before the frosts appear. 

Flowering period, July to October. 

Coreopsis Tenuifolia. 

Slendbb-leaved Coreopsis; Nat, Or(2. OoMPOSiT-flj. 

Habdy, herbaceous, and perennial ; a native of North America, 
and a distinct species, from its finely-cut foliage and small, dark, 
orange-jrellow flowers. For several weeks it has a few flowers, 
but during September it literally covers itself with bloom, so 
that it is one ot the most pleasing objects in the garden. 

It grows 2ft. high ; each flower has a long nearly nude stalk, 
slender but wiry ; the flowers are l^in. across, and of a deep 
y^ow colour ; the florets of the ray are more distant from each 
other than is the case with many of the genus; the disk is 
smaJl, dark brown, but changing m>m the appearance and dis- 
appearance of the yellow seed or^ms. The K>liage, as may be 
seen by the illustration (Fig. 27), is deeply and flnely cut, of a 
dark green colour, and so arranged that each node has a nearly 
uniform dressing ; the main stems are slender, and bend grace- 
fully with the least breeze, and otherwise this plant proves a 
lively subject. Its habit is bushy and very florif erous, and it is 
well worth a place in every garden. It cannot fail to win 
admiration ; even when growing, and before the flowers appear, 
it is a refreshing plant to look upon. In a cut state, the bloom, 
if taken with lonff stems, is well adapted for relieving large and 
more formal kin<£. Tastes differ, and in, perhaps, nothing more 
than floral decorations; all tastes have a right to a share of 
indulgence, and in claiming my privilege in the use of this 

f2 
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flower, I alionld place two or three epraTs (steme) alone in a elass 
or brigM vase, bat there might be added » spike at the cardinal 
flower or a pair of single oahliaB and a &lling apra; of the 
Flame nasturtinm (IVopfeoEum gpecioewn). 
Thia plant should have a rich soil, snnnj aspect, and a raised 




(Oil»«litli natnnl ske a Imlf natnisl alia.) 

. or well-drained site, and this is all it needs ; it is not a enbjeot 
to increase fast ; not only, however, may it be easilj divided, bat 
if properlj done after the tops have died down, the smalleat 
pieces will moke good blooming stock the flxst season. 
Flowering period, An^ost and September. 

ComuB Canadensis. 

Oahadian Cobhell, or Dogwood ; Nat. Ord. Go&Skcss. 
This prettj herbaceous plant is sometimeB said to be a Britdsh 
species ; its specific name, however, somewhat forbids that 
opinion. C. raeeiea, which is British, is very similar in all its 
parts, and the two may have been confounded. They flower. 
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however, at very different dates, C CanaderuU \ .^ _ 

June and contmuing until well into antnnm. ; doling the montii of 
Angust the flowers are in their finest form and greatalt nombeis. 
It grows 6ia. to Sin. high, and notwithstanding its dwarfness, it 
proves a most attractive object, being not on^ conapicnons for 
so small a plant, hut chastely beautifiiL 

The flowers are exoeedinglj small, striotlj speaking, and axe 
arraik^ed in a minute nmb&Tin the midst of a bract of four white 
pink-tmted leaves; these latter are commonly taken for iha 




petals, and, as may he seen in the illnstration (Fig 28), the real 
flowers will only appear as so many stamens ; bat M their earlier 
stage these are of a yellowish colour ; later the purplish style 
becomes prominent and imparts that colour to the nmbel, and, 
in due time, small fruit are formed. All the while the bract of 
pleasing white leaves remain in unimpaired condition i they are 
aJTonged in two pairs, one of larger size than the other, some- 
whatheart-shaped and bluntly-pointed, richly tinted at their 
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edges and ti^s with a briglit pink colour, and forming a flower- 
like braet l^in. across the broadest part. The bract and pedicels 
of the umbel all spring from the extremity of a peduncle l^in. 
long, square, bnt of wiry character ; this grows from the midst 
of a whorl of six leaves, and sometimes only f onr. They are in 
pairs, one pair beins larger than their fellows, and are from 
l^in. to 2in. long, euipti<SiI-oblong, entire, smooth, waved, dis- 
tinctly veined, tinted with pink at the tips and edges, and of a 
pale apple-green oolonr. On the stem, below the whorl of leaves, 
there is one pair more, varying only in size, being rather less. 
The habit of the species is neatness itself. From the slightly 
creeping roots, the perennial stems are produced separatelv, 
forming compact colonies of bright foliage, topped with its lively 
bracts. 

It is a suitable plant for the moist parts of rockwork, where it 
mi^ be grown with such things as Cardomiine irifoUa, Oalax 
aphylla, J^yrola rotundifolia, and Scdix reticulata, and it would 
form a rich edging to choice dwarf plants, more especially if the 
position were gutter-formed, as it loves moisture in abundance. 
In such positions as those just mentioned, together with a light 
vegetable soil, this plant will grow to perfection, and that it is 
worth a proper place is evidenc^ by its lon^-continued blooming. 
Many flowers come and go during its period of attractiveness, 
and, after the summer flush, it is one to remain, braving alike the 
hot sunshine and heavy rain. Its propagation is by £vision of 
the roots in autumn or very early spring. 
. Flowering period, June to October. 

Corydalis Lutea. 

Yellow Fumitoby; Nat Ord. FxTMABLA.CEiE:. 

A NATIVE herbaceous perennial, though somewhat rare in a 
wild state. As grown in gardens, where it seems to appreciate 
cultural attentions, it proves both useful and effective, especially 
when placed in partial shade (when ite foliage has an almost 
maiden-hair-like appearance), or as an edging it proves boili 
neat and beautiful. 

It seldom exceeds a foot in height. The flowers are small, a 
yellow, white and green mixture, the yellow predominating; 
they are produced in loose spare racemes, on well-f oliaged diffuse 
stems, wnich are also angular; the calyx is composed of two 
leaves; the petals are four, forming a snapdragon-like flower. 
The leaves are bipinnate, leaflets wed^e-shape, trifoliate, and 
fflaucous ; the foliage very dense, havmg a pretty drooping 
habit. It flowers aU summer, and is one of the most useful 
plants in a garden to cut from, the foliage being more valuable 
than the flowers. 

Its native habitats are said to be old walls and ruins, but I 
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have proved it for yeara to do gmndlj in ordinary Mrden soil, 
both exposed and in the abade of fruit treea. When once 
eat&bliabed it propa^tes itaelf freely by seed- I onght to add 
that it answerB admirably pflwn in pots for window decoration, 
the rich foliage nearly hiding tbe pot. 
Flowering period^ Uay to October, 

CorydallB NoblDs. 

NOBLB or GbE1.T-FL0WBI(BD COBTDAUBl Vof. OrA. 
FUIUBIACEX. 

A HABDT tuberose perennial, imjiorted from Siberia in 1783. It 
IB one of that seotiou of the Fumitories called " Hollowe Boote," 




the appropriateness of which name is most amply iUnscrated in 
the species now under consideration. If, in the first or second 
montn of the year, a strong specimen is examined, tbe long and 
otherwise stont tuberous root will be found, immediately under 
the healthy and plump crown, to be not only hoUow, but so 
decayed that the lower and heavy fleshy parts of the root, which 
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are attached to tHe crown by a narrow and yerj thin portion of 
the root bark, in such a way as to suggest that the lower parts 
might as well be cut off as useless — but, let me say, do not cat 
it. If it is intended to replant the specimen, let it go back 
to '* Mother Earth " with all its parts, deformed as some may 
seem to ns ; otherwise Corydalia nohilia will be anything but a 
noble plant at the flowering season ; it may not die, but it will 

Srobably make for itself another " hoUowe roote " before it pro- 
uces any flowers. The habit and form of this plant are perfect 
(see Fig. 29), and there are other points of excellence about it 
which cannot be shown by an engraving, in the way of the 
arrangements of colours and shades. Seldom does the little 
plant, so full of character, exceed a height of 8in. The speci- 
men from which the drawing was made was 7in., and grown 
fully exposed in a pot plunged in sand. Another plant, grown 
on rockwork, " high and <&y," is about the same size, but it 
looks better fed. Probably the long roots are short of depth in 
pots, and the amount of decay may soon poison the handful of 
mould contained therein. Be tlmt as it may, the specimens 
grown in pots have a hungry appearance compared with those 
less confined at the roots. 

The flowers are a pleasins mixture of white, yellow, brown, 
and green. The four petals are of such a shape and so ar- 
ranged as to form a small snapdragon-like flower. These are 
densely produced in a terminal cluster in pyramid form on the 
stout and richly-f oliaged stem ; dense as is the head of flowers, 
every floret is alternated with a richly-cut leaf, both diminishing 
in size as they near the top. The older flowers become yellow, 
with two petals tipped with brown, the younger ones have more 
white and green, and the youngest are a rich blend of 
white and green ; the head or truss is therefore very beautiful 
in both form and colour, and withal exquisitely scented, like 
peach blossom and lilac. The leaves are stalked bipinnate ; leaf- 
lets three-parted, cut, and glaucous ; there are few plants with * 
more handsome foliage, and its beauty is further enhanced by 
the gracefully bending habit of the whole compound leaf. The 
flowers are too stifE for cutting, and otherwise their fine forms, 
colours, and perfume cannot well be enjoyed unless the plants 
are erown either in pots or at suitable elevations on rockwork, 
the latter beine the more preferable way. The long blooming 

Seriod of this plant adds not a little to its value, lasting, as it 
oes, quite a month, the weather having little or no effect on 
the flowers. 

Any kind of sweet garden soil seems to do for it, and its pro- 
pagation is carried out by careful root division. 
Flowering period, April to June. 
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Corydalis Sollda. 

Common Name, Fumitory; Nat. Ord. Fumabiacbjb. 
Thib is said to be a British speoiea, but it is a donbtfnl, as well 
as Bomewhab scarce one. Thongh bnt a small plant of the height 
of 6iR. or 8ia., it is v&ej effective, being compact with finelj-cnt 
foliage of a pale glancous greea, and the stems pleaaingly 
tinted. For some weeks in early spring it fonna a graceful 
object on rockwork, where it seems to thnve well. 

The flowers, which are purple, are not show; ; BtUl, they are 
effective from the way in which they are borne, as the illustra- 
ticm (Fig. SO) will show. Its specific name is iu reference to its 




root, which is bulbouB and aoUd. Uany of the Fumitories have 
remarkably hollow roots, and one of the old names of this genus 
is written "Hollowe voote." When the flowers fade the whole 
plant withers, nothing being left but the bnlbons roots to com- 
plete their ripening ; still, wiis shonld not hinder its extensive 
cultivation, because it not only appears in its best form when 
flowers are rare, but also becaiise it is so pleasingly distinct. 
I find it to <ki well on rockwork, also in well-dnuued borders of 
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light loam. It should be allowed to increase until it forms good- 
sized tufts, which it soon does. To propagate it, it is only 
necessary to divide the tubers any time from cfuly to October. 
Flowering period, February to May. 

Crocus Medlus. 

Nat. Ord, Ibidaoe^. 

This is a charming kind, seldom seen and, perhaps, little known; 
the name would imply that it is a variety having equal traita 
of two other forms. K blooms in January and the lowers appear 
without any foliage. So well is the Crocus known, it will only be 
needful to state the more strikuig features of the one under 
notice. 

The flowers are produced on tubes Sin. to 5in. long, and 
stoutly formed ; the colour is a shaded lilac-purple, striped with 
darker lines ; the petals or divisions of the perianth are l^in. 
lon^ and ^in. broad, shining or satiny, and become well expanded 
dunnff the short moments of winter sunshine ; the stamens are 
half the length of perianth, of a fine deep orange colour, and 
covered with a thick coat of pollen all their visible length. In 
rich contrast with these is the style, with its tuft of filaments of 
a bright orange scarlet colour. From this description it will be 
seen that the flower is a rather small Crocus, but from the soft 
tints of the perianth, and more pronounced and bright colours 
of the seed organs, it is one of much beauty. These features, 
added to the facts of the bloom appearing in winter and having 
the scent of wild roses, are sure to render it a favourite kind 
wherever grown. The leaves are short and narrow, almost grassy. 

It enjoys a Ught but rich loam and sunny aspect, and increases 
itself n'eely by offsets of the matured corms, clumps of which 
may be divided after the foliage has withered. 

Flowering period, January. 

Cyan a nth US Lobatus. 

Nat. (h'd. POLEMONACE^. 

A SMALL plant with a large flower, a veritable gem ; no collection 
of choice alpines can be complete without this species. A native 
of Chinese Tartary, brought to this country in 1844, where it 
proves perfectly hardy in the most exposed parts of the open 

garden; it is herbaceous and perennial; its large and brilliant 
owers are very beautiful, but all its other paH;s are small, as 
may be seen in the illustration (Fig. 31). It is seldom met 
with except in collections of rare pl^ts, but there is no reason 
why it should not be more commonly grown, as its requirements 
are now well understood. It is not a showy subject, but, when 
examined, it proves of exquisite beauty. 
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The flowers are of a bright purple-bine colour, over an inch 

aoroaa, the petals being of good eubstonce, tongne-shaped, and 
fulling backwards, when the china-like whiteness about the top 
of the tnbe becomes more ezposedj the cal^ is rerf large, 
iifi'^ly egg-flhaped, having five finely-pointed and deeply-cut 
segments ; the bulky-looking pajt, which has an inflated appeaT- 
ance, is neatly set on a uender stem, and densely famished 
with short black hairs of even length ; this dusky coat has a 
changeable effect, and adds not only to the character, but 
also to the beaaty of the flower. The small attenuated learee 




are alternate and laxly arranged on the flower sterna, which are 
6in. to 12in. long, round, and nearly red. Each leaf is less than 
lin. long, distinctly lobed with five or more lobes, and all the 
edges are turned back, causing the foliage to appear thick and 
well finished; the fohage of the stems not betuing flowers is 
more closely set. The habit of the plant is prooum bent ) st«ms 
contorted, and producing soUtary flowera. 

It shoidd be grown on rockwork, where its stems can nestle 
between the stones and its roots find plenty of moisture, as in a 
d^ or hollowed part ; the long and fleshy roots love to run in 
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damp leaf monld and sand. The position slionld be open and 
Bonny, in order to Have flowers. Giittinge may be taken during 
Bomiiier, and atrack in sandj peat kept moist, or etrouR roots 
maj be divided. Tbe latter method la the leas desirable, not 
onlj becaoee of joopardisiog the parent stock bat also because 
strong rooU shcnr to greater advantage when not separated. 
Fk)wering period, ^ptember and October. 

Cyprlpedlum Calceolus. 
EiraLiSH Lady's Slipfbb; Nat. Ord. Obchidaoxa. 
T&iB well-known terrestrial orchid is a rare British plant, veij 
beautiful, and much admired, so 
much so, indeed, that many de- 
sire to grow it. It happens, how- 
ever, that it seldom tlmves nuder 
cnltura! treatment, and seems to 
prefer a home of its own selection, 
but its habitats are said now to be 
very few in Great Britain, it hav- 
ing; been hunted out and grubbed 
up everywhere, Fortunately, it 
can be grown in gardens, and 
in good form, thougn rarely seen 
thus. To see well-grown flowers 
of this orchid either makes as feel 
more contented with our own cli- 
mate or strongly reminds us of 
others where the most gorgeous 
varieties of flowers and fruit grow 
wild. It is large and striking, fra- 
grant, and very beautiful ; no one 
can see it, especially in a growing 
state, without being charmed b^ 
its freshness and simplicity ; it 
also forms one of the finest speci- 
mens for the student in botany, 
and in eveiy way it is a plant and 
flower of the highest merit (see 
Fig. 32). It sho^d be in all col- 
lections of choice plants, and every 
amateur should persevere until he 
succeeds in establishing it. 

Under cultivation it flowers in 
early Hay, at a height of 9in. 
to I2in. ; tiie flowers are composed 
(Oiu-thiM oatona dn.) of a calyx of three brownish- 

purple sepals, which have only the appearance of two, from tbe 
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fact of the lower two being joined or grown together, and even so 
combined they are somewhat less than the iip^er sepaL The 
division may be observed at the tips, though in some speci- 
mens it is microscopic — ^in the one now by me it is hardly the 
eighth of an inch. Two petals ; these are cross-form in relation 
to the sepals, of the same colour, and a little longer — about 2in.— 
narrow, drooping, pointed, and slightly twisted when a few days 
old; lip, "blown out like a slipper, shorter than the sepals, 
compressed, richly veined, and lemon yellow. The seed organs 
are curious, the stigma being foot-sl^Iked, peltate, and placed 
between and above the anthers. The leaves are pale green, very 
hairy, many-ribbed, stem-clasping, alternate, ovate, and slightly 
wavy ; the lower ones are 5in. or Gin. long and 2in. to 3in. wide, 
and pointed. The root is creeping, the fibres stout, long, wiry, 
and bent. During spring the plant makes rapid growth, and 
seldom bears more than one flower ; for the first time a plant 
produced two with me in 1882. They are sweetly scented* like 
the primrose. 

Many amateurs, who have otherwise proved their knowledge 
of the requirements of plants by growing large and choice collec- 
tions, have failed to establish this after many trials ; and were it 
not for the fact that with me it is growing in various positions 
and under different modes of treatment, and that it has so grown 
for several years, I think I should not have ventured to give 
hints to experienced horticulturists. In my opinion, four con- 
ditions are strictly necessary in order to establish this native 
orchid in our garden: (1) A strong specimen with a goodly 

Sortion of the rhizoma attached; (2) Firm or solid planting 
uring autumn ; (3) Moist situation ; (4) Shade from the mid-day 
sun. Further information may be best given by stating the 
modus operandi : Several years ago a number of good roots were 
planted in sandy loam of a calcareous nature. They were put 
in somewhat deeply, the roots carefully spread out, and the soil 
made solid by repeated waterings, the position being shaded by 
an apple tree. They are now well established, and only receive 
a top dressing of leaves and manure to keep them cool and moist 
in summer. At the same time a number were potted deeply in 
loam, peat, and broken oyster shells ; when filling in the compost, 
it, too, was washed to the roots, so as to make all solid by fre- 
quent applications ; the pots have always been kept in cool and 
shady quarters, and plun^d ; they bloom well every season. I 
have likewise found anouier plan to answer w^. In a moist 
comer make up a low-lying bed of sand and peat, mostly sand, 
plant 9in. deep, and make all solid, as before, oy water. When 
the growths appear on the surface, water with weak liquid 
manure, and if shade does not exist from the mid-day sun, some 
should be provided ; in this way I am now growing my finest 
specimens ; but if once the roots become dry, the plants will 
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enfler a Beriomi clieck. I feel eqoall; confident that the root* 
enjov a firm bed, but it should be of such material that they can 
freely nm in it. 
Flowering period. May and June. 

Daphne Cneorum. 

Tbailhto Safritbi Common and Poetical Name, Qasland 

Flower ; Nat. Ord. Tktmbi^ce*. 
Aw alpine ehrub from Austria ; dwarf, evergreen, and having a 
tendency to creep. It is deservedly a great favourite; it iSna 
admiration by ita neat and compact form and ite dense and 
nnmerons hau-globular heads of rosy pink flowers, which axe 
exceedingly fragrajit, in the way of the 
old clove carnation, but more full. 

The flower buds are formed during 
the previous season of growth, like those 
of tne rhododendron; for many days 
before the flowers open the bnds have a 





very pleasing appearance, being closely packed and coral-like; 
when all the florets are expanded they form a haU-globnlar head 
lin. to 1 j^io. across, being of a lively pink colour. The flowers 
are composed of a tubular oalyz, four-parted i leaves inversely 
ovate, Itmceolate, pointed, and entire ; about an inch long, and 
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narrow ; of a dark green colour and mnch substance, being arranged 
in circnlar form on tbe round and somewbat wiry, tougb stoois, 
wbicb in time become very long and bare. 

In order to grow this sbrub weil, three conditions are needful, 
viz., a moderately pure atmosphere, exposure to full sunshine, 
and plenty of moisture ; it also prefers peat or vegetable soil, but 
this IS not strictly needful if the other conditions are present. I 
have crown the specimen, from part of which the illustration 
(Fig. 33) was drawn, for four years in rich loam, without a 
particle of peat, but the roots have been protected against 
drought by large stones at the base of small rockwork. Doubt- 
less, peat, where it is plentiful, used in addition to the above 
compost, would prove beneficial. After a few years' growth in 
one position, bushes which have become long and bare in the 
stems may be transplanted with advantage, laying in the stems 
to a moderate depth, from which new roots will issue the first 
season ; this is also the readiest way of propagation. February 
or September would be suitable months for such operation, but 
the latter would probably interfere with its flowering at that 
time, when frequently a second but spare crop is produ^d. 

Flowering periods, April and May, and agam in September. 

Daphne Mezereum. 

Mbzebeon; Old Names, Spubge-flax, Gebman Oliye-spubge, 
and DwABF Bay ; Nat. Ord, Thymelace^. 

This is a dwarf deciduous shrub, which produces its welcome 
flowers in great abundance whilst bare of leaves ; it is a British 
species, though not occurring generally, yet it is pretty well 
known from its extensive cultivation as a garden shrub. The 
flowers are very desirable, from the way in which they are pro- 
duced in knotted clusters on the long stems; they appear in 
winter ; moreover, they are of a hardy and durable nature and 
very sweetly scented. As a shrub it is very suitable for any 
sized earden, being dwarf — 2ft. to 4ft. In some parts it is a 
general favourite, and may be seen in almost every garden; 
such patronage is well merited, as it not only enlivens the garden 
at a dead season, but it heralds spring time and furnishes long 
sprigs of wallflower-scented blossom as cut bloom, which shows 
to advantage by gaslight. 

There are interesting facts in connection with this shrub that 
add to its charm. It was esteemed of old of great virtue ; all its 
parts are hot and biting, more especially the berries, of which it 
was said that " if a drunkard do eate — ^he cannot be allured to 
drinke any drinke at that time : such will be the heate of his 
mouth and choking in the throte." Its wood is very soft and 
tough, and cannot easily be broken ; this,, however is a quality 
oommon to the genus. The berries are poisonous to man, but 
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birds are so fond of them that they are t^t^^ allowed to become' 
ripe, at least, such is the case near towns. The seeds of this and 
allied species are used in the South of Europe as a yellow dye for 
wool. From its importance, the shrub has been long and widely 
known, and both its botanical and common names are numerous ; 
for these, however, the reader may not care. It is seldom called 
by any other than its specific name, Mezereon, which Gerarde 
descrioes as English-Dutch. 

Its flowers, which are purple, come on the otherwise naked 
stems of last season's growth, lateral fashion, in threes mostly, 
and sometimes the blossomed stems will be over a foot in length ; 
the flowers are ^in. long, sessile and funnel-shaped; the mnb 
four-cut ; sweet smelling and very durable. The oerries are the 
size of a small pea, bright green at first, then turning to red, and 
ultimately to a nearly black colour. The leaves — Glance-shaped, 
smooth, and deciduous — appear after the flowers. The habit is 
branched and erect, forming neat bushes. In a wild state it 
flowers in March and April, but under cultivation it is much 
earlier. 

In the garden it may be planted under other trees, where it 
proves one of a scarce class of shade-loving flowering shrubs ; it 
also does well in open quarters. In gardens, where its fruit is 
unmolested, it is, perhaps, more attractive than when in blossom, 
as then the foliage adds to its beauty. The flowers in a cut state 
are serviceable, pretty, and desirable from their sweetness ; long 
sprigs mixed with lavender or rosemary form a winter bouquet 
not to be despised ; or, it may be placed in a vase, with a few small- 
leaved ivy trails and a spray of evergreen bamboo (Metake). 
Gerarde's description of this shrub will, doubtless, be read with 
interest : '* The l>raunches be tough, limber, and easie to bend, 
very soft to be cut ; whereon do grow long leaves like those of 
priuet, but thicker and fatter. The flowers come foorth before 
the leaves, oftentimes in the moneth of Januarie, dusfcering 
togither about the stalks at certain distances, of a whitish colour 
tending to purple, and of a most fragrant and pleasant sweet 
smell. After come the smal berries — of an exceeding hot and 
burning taste, inflaming the mouth and throte of those that do 
taste thereof, with danger of choking." 

Flowering period, February to April. 

There is a variety called D. M, album; the only difference 
from the typical form is implied by the name, the flowers being 
white. It also is in bloom at the same time as the species. 

D. M. autv/m/nale is another variety, which, however, blooms in 
the autumn ; the flowers are red ; it is a native of Europe. 

These shrubs enjoy a light but moist soil of a vegetable nature, 
but they also thrive in a sandy loam. They may be increased by 
seed, or, more quickly, by grafting on stocks of spurge laurel ; 
cuttings may be rooted, out are uncertain. 
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Dentaria Digitata. 
TooTHWOBT; Nat, Ord, Obucifebje. 

A HABDY, tuberous perennial, native of Switzerland, but long 
cultivated in British gardens, and decidedly "old-fashioned." 

Imagine a spray of pale purple wallflower, and that will give 
some idea of the form and colour of its flowers, which are 
produced on round wiry stems, nearly a foot high, in terminal 
racemes. The leaves, which are produced mostly in threes on a 
stem, have a channelled petiole, and, as the specific name denotes, 
are spread out like fingers, mostly of five parts ; a five-cut leaf 
of a Christmas rose wiU give a fair notion of the form, but the 
Toothwort leaves are less, not so thick, and more herb-like than 
the hellebore; they are also finely, deeply, but irregularly 
toothed. The roots are of singular form, almost like human 
teeth, arranged as scales, whence the name Toothwort. Its first 
appearance above ground is in February, when the young 
growths are bent or folded like those of the anemone, and in 
genial seasons it will flower early in March. 

It loves both a little shade and moisture. I grow it at the 
\ase of a bit of rockwork, in black or leaf mould ; the aspect is 
south-east, but an old sun-dial screens it from the midday sun. 
The whole plant has a somewhat quaint appearance, but it has 
proved a great favourite. When the tops have died down the 
roots can safely be lifted, cut in lengths of one or two inches,, 
and then replanted. It also produces seed freely, but from the 
easy method of increase by root division, I have not had occasion 
to experiment with seed. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Dianthus Deltoides. 

Maiden Pink ; Old Names, " Wild Gilloflowee," " Yirgin- 
LiKE PiNKB," "Maidenly Pinke"; Nat Ord, Oabyo- 

PHYLLACE^ — SlLENACE^. 

A Bbitish species of perennial character, never failing to bloom 
for a long period when it meets with a suitable home in our gar- 
dens — as in positions similar to those described for Eryairmim 
pumilum. Seen either wild or in gardens it is much admired ; 
it bears but simple flowers, but therein consists its beauty. 

As Gerarde says, " Yirgin-like Pinke is like unto the rest of 
the garden pinkes in stalkes, leaves, and rootes. The flowers are 
of a blush colour, whereof it tooke his name, which sheweth the 
difference from the other." It is about the most simple form of 
the Pink tribe. The flowers are a little over ^in. across, of a rose 
colour or pleasing blush. It grows nearly a foot high in some 
soils, but in a poor compost it is more dwarf and floriferous. 
The flower stems are much divided near the tops, and capable o> ^ 
producing a good effect from their numbers of bright flowerf?. j 

a 
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The leaves are small, scarcely lin. lone, linear, lance-sliaped, and 
of a dark ^een colour ; they are closely arrainffed on decumbent 
stems, which sometimes are more than 1ft. long. The habit 
is compact, both as regards leaves, stems, and flowers. 

For all such places as afford dryness at the roots this is a 
suitable plant as a constant bloomer of effective colour. When 
once it has become established it seeds freely, and the young 
plants may be seen in the w£kLks for yards around the parent 
stock. It is one of those happy subjects that can take care 
of themselves, either braving its enemies or having none. 

In its wild state it blooms from the sixth to the tenth month, 
both inclusive; but with cultural attention and during favourable 
winters, it has been seen in flower to the end of the year. 

Flowering period, June to October. 

Dianthus Hybridus. 

8yn, D. Multiplobits ; Mxjlb Pink; ^o^. Ord, 

OABTOPHYLLACB-ffi. 

Hardy and evergreen. The specific name of this variety is not at 
all descriptive, and it may be better to at once give its common 
name of Mule Pink, of wmch there are various colours, as bright 
scarlet, rose and pure white, all very double and neat flowers. 

It is the double rose kind which has induced me to speak of 
this section of the Pink and Sweetwilliam family. I dare say 
many will be surprised when I state that my strongest plant of 
this has been in flower more than two years. Severe as the 
1881 winter was, when the plant was clear of snow it was seen to 
have both flowers and buds — in fact, for two years it has 
flowered unceasingly; the other varieties are not such per- 
:sistent bloomers. The ^enus to which these hybrids belong is 
very numerous, and includes Carnations, Picotees, garden and 
alpine Pinks and Sweetwilliams. They are all remarkable for 
their fresh green and glaucous foliage and handsome flowers. 
Some species or varieties are amongst the "old-fashioned" 
garden plants of Parkinson's time, and all are characterised by 
an exquisite perfume. The Latin name of this genus is a very 
happy one, meaning " divine flower," in reference to its fragrance. 
Nearly every form and colour of Dianthus are popular favour- 
ites, and hardly any garden is without some of them. 

The Mule Pink is supposed to have been produced from D. 
barhatus and D, plwrnarivs ; be that as it may, the features of 
both are distinctly seen in it : the colour and partial form of the 
foliage, the form of stems, and clustered arrangement of the 
buds much resemble D, harhaius or Sweetwilliam; whilst the 
«tout reflexed and pointed features of the leaves, and the general 
form of the small but double flowers resemble D. plv/marivs, or 
the garden Pink. To this description of D, hyhridtus I will only 
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add that in both foliage and flowers there is more substance than 
in either of its reputed parents, and the habit of the plant is 
semi-trailing or procumbent, as seen in specimens three years 
old. It is rather more difficult to grow than the common 3rink. 
Any position or soil will not answer ; it does well on rockwork, 
where it can hardly suffer from damp, so much disliked by all 
the genus ; but if thus planted, it should be where its thicklju 
foliaged stems cannot be turned over and wrenched by strong 
winds. It may be grown in borders in sandy loam ; and if such 
borders are well dmned, as they always should be for choice 
flowers, there will be little to fear as to its thriving. Such 
an excellent flower, which, moreover, is perpetually produced, 
deserves some extra care, though, beyond the requirements 
already mentioned, it will ^ve very little trouble. 

To increase it, the readiest way is to layer the shoots about 
midsummer, half cutting through the stems, as for Cg»mations ; 
thus treated, nice plants will be formed by October, when they 
may be lifted and transplanted to their blooming quarters ; and 
I may here state that a line of it, when in Sower, is richly 
effective. A good style also is to make a bold clump by setting 
ten or twelve plants 9in. apart. Another mode of propagation is 
to take cuttings at midsummer and dibble them into boxes of leaf 
soil and sand. Keep them shaded and rather close for a week or 
more. If .the boxes could be placed in a cucumber frame, the 
bottom heat and moisture woi:dd be a great help to them. The 
object to aim at should be not only to root the cuttings^ but to 
grow them on to fair-sized plants for putting out in the autumn. 
To do this, when the cuttings are rooted they should be planted 
6in. apart in a bed made up of well decayed manure and sand, 
in which it will be seen that they will make plenty of roots and 
become sturdy plants. The wireworm and slugs are both very 
fond of Pinks and Carnations. Slugs should be trapped, but the 
wireworm, unfortunately, has often done the mischief before we 
become aware of its presence, and even then it is a troublesome 
pest to get rid of. I nnd nothing more useful than stirring and 
digging the soil as soon as there is room to work with a spade or 
fork; the worm cannot endure frequent disturbance, and such 
operations are otherwise beneflcial to the plants. 

Flowering period. May to September 

Dodecatheon Jeffreyanum. 

Nat. Ord, PbimttIiAcejs. 

This is a distinct and noble species. The older leaves are more 
spoon-shaped, at least a foot long, rather narrow, not toothed, of 
a reddish colour at the base, and the mid-rib pale green, almost 
straw-colour ; the flower scape is also reddish, but the flowers are 
fewer. As a foliage plant this species is very effective. 

o2 
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All the Dodecatteons make a rapid growth in. spring, their 
Bcapea being developed with the leaves ; the genus will contiune 
in flower for two montha, after which tiiae, however, their foliage 
begins to dry up. They should, therefore, be planted with other 
subjects of later groirth and blooming, ao as to avoid blank 
spaces. The overBhadinff foliage of other things will do them no 
harm, as it will be only for a aesson. The position should 
be moist and somewhat sheltered from high winds, or the atoat 
and tender flower sterna will he snapped off. The soil should be 
of a vegetable character and retentive of moisture. My speci- 
mens are grown in leaf soil and loam, in a dip of small rockwork- 
All the kinds were planted that a large flat stone, which we had 
ready, would so fit to, or over, them as to secure their roots 
against drought. This I find a gi>>d plan with moisture-loving 
subjects, where suitable positions 
are not otherwise readily offered. 
Besides, the varieties so grown 
have a pleasing appearance, and 
for purposes of comparison are 
very handy. Their propagation is 
easy. The crowns may be divided 
either in spring or autumn, the 
latter being the oest time, as then 
probably each piece will flower the 
following spring. 

Flowering period, April to June. 




Dodecatheon Mead la. 

Shootino Star, or Aheeicak 
Cowslip; Jrot.Oni.pBiMT]T.ACB«. 
A DISTINCT and pretty herba- 
ceous perennial, very hardy and 
f floriferona. Those who do not 
ji readily recc^niae it by any of the 
"above names, may do so by the 
illoatration (Fig. 34). It has long 
been grown in English gardens — 
nearly 150 years — its habitat being 
North America. Not only does 
it do well in this climate, but since 
its introduction several improved 
varieties of this species have been produced, which are both 
good and distinct. A brief notice of them will not be out of 
place here, but first the general description may as well be 
given. 
The flowers much resemble the Cyclamen, bnt th^ are only 
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about one-foTirth the size ; the calyx is five-parted ; the corolla 
has five stout petals inserted in the tube of calyx ; they are well 
reflexed and rather twisted ; their colour is purplish-lilac, but at 
the base of the petals there is a rich blending of maroon and 
yeUow. The seed organs are very long, compact, and pointed, 
^ving the appearance of shooting stars. The flowers are arranged 
in fine clusters on a scape more than a foot high, each flower 
having a rather long, wiry, and gracefully bendmg pedicel ; all 
of them spring from one centre. The leaves are radical, oblong, 
emooth, dented, and wavy, about Sin. long and nearly Sin. broad. 

D. M. albifiorum I do not grow, but from what I remember of 
it, it differs from the above only in being less vigorous and 
in having white flowers. 

D. M, elegcms, — Shorter and broader in leaf, and roundly 
toothed ; flower stems shorter, umbels more numerously flowered, 
bloom deeper in colour. 

D. M, giganteum has a very large leaf, much larger than 
the typical form, of the species, and of a pale green colour, and in 
all other respects it is larger, being also more than a week earlier 
in flower. 

Flowering period, April to June. 



Dondia Epipactis. 
8yns, AsTBANTiA Epipactis and Hacqubtia Epipactis; 

Nat Ord, UMBELLIPEBiE. 

This is a little gem, perhaps rather overdone with too many big 
names; still, this choice, hardy, herbaceous perennial is worth 
knowing by all its titles. Never more than 6in. high, its singular 
flowers are very attractive ; they spring from the ground almost 
abruptly, are greenish-yellow and leafy in appearance — ^in fact, 
what at first sight might seem to be the petials are reaUy but 
whorled bracts, which embrace the tiny umbels of flowers. Soon 
after the flowers the leaves begin to appear, unfolding like many 
of the anemones, each one springing from the root only; they 
also are of a pecxdiar colour and shape, being three-looed and 
finely notched. 

It will stand any amount of rough weather, always having a 
fresh appearance when above ground. It forms a choice speci- 
men for pot culture in cold frames or amongst select rock phuits ; 
it should be grown in mostly vegetable mould, as peat or leaf 
mould, and have a moist position. Not onlv is it a slow-growing 
43ubject, but it is impatient of being disturbed ; its propagation 
should therefore only be undertaken in the case of strong and 
healthy clumps, which are best divided before growth commences 
in February. 

Flowering period, April and May. 
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Doronlcum Caucaslcum. 
Leopabd's-baki i Byn. B. Obientale ; Nat. Ord. Composite. 
The specific name denotes Biifficient^ whence this cotucB. It ia 
hardy, herbaceons, and perennial, and one of those planta which, 
deseryea to be in everr garden ; its general appearance ie that of 
a tender plant, from the pale but fine delicate green of its foliage, 
a somewhat unoommon shade for eo earlj a season. It begins to 
flower in March in a warm situation in the garden, when only a 
few inches high, and it goes on growing and flowering until 
summer, when it ia nearly 2ft. high. A glance at Fig. 35 will 
give a fair idea of its habit. 




(Onc-third natural 

The flowers, which are bright yellow, are 2iin. 
one at a time, though the lea^ stems are weU supplied with bnds 
in various stages of development. The leaves, besides being so 
rich in colour, are of handsome forms, being variously shaped, 
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some having long stalks, others none ; all are finely toothed and 
heart-shaped ; the radical ones come well out and form a good 
base, from which the flower stems rise, and they in their tnm 
serve to display the richly veined and ample foliage which clasps 
them to near their tops. Although this species is not a very old 
plant in English gardens, it belongs to a genus, several species 
of which are very " old-fashioned, and, consequently, it 5iares 
the esteem in which such subjects are h^d at the present time. 

K left alone, after being planted in fairly good feoil, it will soon 
grow to a bold specimen. Plants three years old are 2ft. across ; 
rockwork or ordinary borders are alike suitable for it, but if 
planted on the former, it should be of a bold ciharacter, so as to 
harmonisci I have observed that neither grubs nor slugs seem 
to meddle with this plant, which is certainly a rare recommenda- 
tion. Its propa^tion may be carried out at almost any time. 

Flowering period, March to July. 

Echinacea Purpurea. 

8yn, EUDBECKIA PuBPTJBBA; PuBPLE tJONE-FLOWBB ,' 

Nat. Ord. CoMPOSiTiB. 

In the autumn season one is almost confined to Composites, but 
in this subject there is, at any rate, a change, as regards colour. 
Yellows are indispensable, but then predominate too strongly. 
The flower under notice is a peculiar purple with greenish- white 
shadings. This will doubtless sound undesirable, but when the 
flower IS seen it can hardly fail to be appreciated. It is much 
admired ; in fact it is stately, sombre, and richly beautiful — 
not only an " old-fashioned " flower, but an old inhabitant of 
English gardens, coming, as it did, from North America in the 
year 1699. In every way the plant is distinct ; it does not 
produce many flowers, but they individually last for several 
weeks, and their metallic appearance is a fitting symbol of their 
durability. They begin to expand in the early part of Sep- 
tember, and well-established plants will have bloom until cut 
off by frost. 

The flowers are borne at the height of 2ft. to 3ft., and are 
produced singly on very thick, rigid stalks, long, nearly nude, 
grooved, furnished with numerous short, bristle-like hairs, aud 
gradually thickening up to the involucrum of the flower. Said 
involucrum is composed of numerous small leaves, a distinguish- 
ing trait from its nearest relative genus Budbechia. The recep- 
tacle or main body of the flower is very bulky ; the ray is fully 
4in. across, the florets being short for so large a ray; they are 
set somewhat apart, slightly reflexed, plaited, and rolled at the 
edges, colour reddish-purple, paling off at the tips to a greyish- 
green; the disk is very large, rather flat, and furnished with 
spine-like scales, whence the name Echinacea, derived from 
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echinus (a hedgehog). In smelling this flower contact shonld 
therefore be avoided; it is rather forbidding; the disk has 
changeable hues of red, chocolate, and green. The leaves of 
the root are oval, some nearly heart-shaped, imevenly toothed, 
having long channelled stalks ; those of the stems are lance- 
shaped, distinctlv toothed, of stouter substance, short stalked, 
and, like those of the root, distinctly nerved, very rough on both 
sides, and during September quickly changes to a dark, dull, 
purple colour. The habit of the plant is rather " dumpy;" 
being spare of foliage, thick and straight ~in the stems, which 
are drum -stick like ; it is for all that a pleasing subject when in 
flower ; I consider the blooms too stiff for cutting, more espe- 
cially as they face upwards. 

Unlike many species of its order, it is somewhat flckle. I 
have lost many plants of it ; it likes neither shade nor too much 
moisture ; latterly I have found it to do well in a sunny situation, 
in deep rich loam and vegetable soil mixed. If planted with 
other ray flowers it forms a fine contrast, and when once it has 
found suitable quarters the more.< seldom it is disturbed the 
better. It may be propagated by division, which may be more 
safely done after gi-owth has fairly started in spring, or it may 
be done at the sacrifice of the flowerajin late summer or early 
autumn, before growth or root action has ceased. 

Flowering period, September to end of October. 

Edraianthus Daimaticus. 

Nat. Ord. OAMPANULACB-ffiJ. 

A BABE and beautiful alpine species, from DaJmatia and Switzer- 
land. At the end of July it is one of the most distinct and 
charming flowers in the rock garden, where it not only finds a 
happy home, but, by its neat and peculiar habit, proves a 
decorative subject of much merit. This desirable plant (see 
Fig. 36) is quite hardy in this climate, being herbaceous and 
pe;rennial; it has, however, the reputation of being difficult 
to manage, but, like numerous other things, when once its 
requirements and enemies are found out, the former supplied 
and protection from the latter afforded, it proves of easy- 
management. In some instances these conditions may, though 
stated in such few words, prove comprehensive ; but in this case 
it is not so. The position and soil it most seems to enjoy may 
be readily afforded in any garden, as we shall shortly see ; but, 
so far as my experience goes, the slugs are its most persistent 
enemies. Especially when in flower do they make long journeys 
to reach it ; they go over sand and ashes with impunity, and 
often the beautiful tufts of bloom are all grazed off in one night. 
I had occasion to fetch in from the garden the specimen now 
before me, and, when brought into the gas-light, a large slug 
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"was foonil in the midst of the graeay foliage, and a emaller one 
inside one of the bell flowere. The " catch and kill 'em " process 
ia doiibtleHa the snreat remedy, and three hoars after sunaet 
seems to be the time of their atrongest master. Not only does 
this plant satCer from sings when in flower, but perhaps eqnallj 
as -much when in its dormant state, especially il the winter is 
mild; then I have noticed the somewhat prominent crowns eaten 
entirely off, and it is not nnlikely that Uiis plant has come to 
have the name of a fickle grower, from being the favourite prey 




(One-halt nitunl size.} 

It is not more than 4in. high nnder any conditions in this 
climate, and more often only Sin. in height From the thrift- 
like tufts of foliage there radiates a set of stout round flower 
stalks, which are Sin. to 4in. long, and rest on the ground; the 
large heads of flowers are erect ; the stalks are red, and furnished 
witn short stout hairs and short foliage, the latter becoming sere 
long before the bloom fades. The crowded heads of " bells " are 
of pale purple colour, in the style of the bell-flower; they are an 
incn in length, the corolla being somewhat deeply divided; eight 
to twelve form the terminal cluster, and they have a fleshy calyx, 
with very long and persistent segmenta; the lower part can 
scarcely be seen for the ample and somewhat peculiar bract 
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which closely embraces the whole cluster; said bract springs 
from the much thickened stalk and is composed of half leaf and 
half scale-Hke forms, arranged in two or more circles ; the scales 
feather ofE with the leaf -like appendage, the latter being reflexed, 
but the whole is furnished with spines. The foliage of a well- 
grown specimen is arranged in tufts, the whole having a grass- 
Hke appearance: The leaves are 2in. to 4in. long, rough and 
hairy on the upper side, smooth and shining underneath, the 
edges having rather long hairs their whole length; the main 
root is long, thick, and somewhat woody. 

To grow this plant well, it requires a good deep loam for its 
long roots, and a surfacing of grit will be of benefit, as the 
crowns should be clear of the damp loam. This elevation of the 
crowns is natural to the plant, and should be provided for. The 
position cannot well be too exposed, provided the deep searching 
roots can find plenty of moisture. On rockwork this subject 
may be pl9.nted with considerable effect. If put between large 
stones in upright positions, the plant will show its pretty form 
to advantage. The spoke-like flower stalks, radiating from the 
rich dark green tufts of foliage, are very pleasing. It may be 
propagated by offsets from strong and healthy plants. Care 
should be taken not only to have all the roots possible with each 
crown, but the young stock should be carefully established in 
pots before planting in the open. Shade and careful watering 
will be needful ; too much of the latter will render rot inevitable. 
Soon as the flowering period is past is the best time to divide 
the roots, which should not be done too severely. 

rioweilng period, July and August. 

Epigaea Repens. 

Cbeeping or Ground Lattrel ; Ned, Ord. Ebicage^. 

A HARDY evergreen creeper, long since imported into this country 
from North America (1736), but only within the last few years 
has it won much favour. At the present time it is much sought 
after. It has the reputation of being a ticklish subject to grow. 
Many have had it and lost it, and those who still retain a 
specimen are loth to mutilate it for increase. This may to some 
extent account for the present demand for and diflBiculty ex- 
perienced in obtaining it. For the last three years, hard as the 
seasons have been within that time, its flowers have been pro- 
duced in great abundance on my specimen. 

Usually it flowers in this climate in April, but when winter 
has continued open and genial, its blooms are produced as early 
as the middle oi March, and they are in their full beauty in early 
AprQ. They are white, delicately tinged with pink, of much 
substance and wax-like appearance. They are small, not xmlike 
in form the lilac flower, but rather more open at the corolla 
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and shorter in the tube. They are arranged in one-sided, elon- 
gated bunches, which rest on the ground, the blossoms peeping 
through the foliage. I must not omit to mention perhaps the 
most desirable property of this species — viz., the perfume of its 
flowers, which is strong, aromatic, and refreshing. The leaves 
are cordate, ovate, and entire, nearly 2in. long, slightly drawn 
or wrinkled, and covered with stiffish hairs. They are arranged 
on procumbent branches, all, like the flowers, facing upwards. 
To see the clusters of waxy flowers these branches must be 
raised, when it will be seen that the flower stalks issue from the 
axils of the leaves all along the branches. In a cut state the 
flowers are more than useful; they are, from their delicious 
scent, a great treat. The plant is a suitable companion 
to the ledums, kahnias, gaultherias, and other genera of its own 
order. 

Its cxQture, in this climate at least, has, from all accounts, 
proved rather difficult, so that it may be said to require special 
treatment; such, at any rate, has been my experience of it. 
Suitable soil, aspect, shelter, moisture, and position, all seem 
necessary for the well-doing of this plant. It- deserves them all, 
and, let me add, they may all be easily afforded. The list of 
requirements may seem formidable on paper, but to put them into 
practice is but a trifling affair. My specimen is grown in leaf 
mould, a little loam mixed in with it, and fine charcoal instead 
of sand, but sand will answer nearly as well ; the aspect is east, 
it is sheltered from the west by a wall, the north by rhododen- 
drons, and the south by a taU andromeda. Moreover, its position 
is one that is sunken between small mounds, where moisture 
collects, and is never wanting ; and when the specimen was first 
planted a large sandstone was placed over its roots to further 
secure them against drought; under these conditions it has 
thriven and flowered well, and afforded many offshoots. I 
attribute its well-doing mainly to the sheltered aspect and even 
state of moisture, but doubtless all the conditions have helped 
its growth. Its propagation is best carried out by earthing up 
about the collar, so as to induce the branches to become rooted, 
or they may be pegged near the extremities like carnation 
layers, but they will be two years, probably, before they can be 
safely lifted. 

Flowering period, middle of March to end of April. 

Eranthis Hyemalis. 

8yn. Helle^obits Hyemalis ; Winteb Aconite ; Nat Ord, 

RANUNCULACE-ffi. 

This, though well known and a general favourite, is not seen in 
the broad masses which ought to characterise its culture. 

It is nearly related to the Christmas roses, and, like them, 
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flowers in winter, the bright golden blossoms suddenly appearing 
during sunshine close to the earth. A little later the involucrum 
becomes developed, and is no unimportant feature. It forms a 
dark ^een settmg for the sessile flower, and is beautifully cut, 
like the Aconite. There are other and very interesting traits 
about this little flower that will engage the study of botanists. 

It enjoys a moist soil, somewhat light; also a little shade. 
In such quarters not only do the tubers increase quickly, but 
the seed germinates, and if such positions are allowed it, and 
garden tools kept ofP, there will soon be a dense carpet of golden 
flowers to brighten the wintry aspect of the open garden. Many 
things in the way of deciduous flowering shrubs may be grown 

witlTthem, their Ve'^eBB i^ ^^^' ^^ b^« duriiig ^^^^ 
favouring their enjoyment and growth. Early in the summer 

they die down. From that time the tubers may be lifted and 

transplanted. Such work should be finished in early autumn, 

or the roots will not have time to establish themselves for the 

first winter's bloom. 

Flowering period, December to February. 

Erica Carnea. 

Winter Heath; Nat, Ord, Ericace^. 

A WELL-KNOWN, hardy, evergreen shrub, belonging to a genus 
comprising many hundreds of species and varieties, which, for 
the most part, however, are not hardy in this countiy, being 
natives of the Oape. The genus is most numerously and beauti- 
fully illustrated m Loddige'a Botanical Cabinet. This might be 
thought to have no claim to considei*ation in this book, but 
I introduce it because of its great value in the spring, garden, 
and because in all respects it may be cultivated like an ordinary 
border plant, which is saying a deal for one of the Heath family. 

Erica carnea comes to us from Germany, but it has so long 
been grown in this country that it would appear to have become 
naturalised in some parts. In the latter part of March it is to 
be seen in its full beauty ; the flowers are reddish-purple, abun- 
dantly produced on short leafy stems, and arranged in racemes, 
drooping; the foliage is of the well-known Heath type; the 
whole shrub has a procumbent habit, rarely growing more than 
a foot high ; its ^e deep green foliage, compact habit, and 
bright enduring flowers are its chief recommendations; the 
latter often last six weeks in good form and colour, so that 
little more needs to be said in its praise. 

It can hardly be planted in a wrong position — on rockwork, 
in borders, or shrubberies, fully exposed, or otherwise, it proves 
a cheerful object, whilst as an edging shrub it is second to none, 
excelling box by the additional charm of its flowers. Not long 
since I was struck by the way in which the common vinca had 
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' interlaced itself with a few bushes of tHs Heath, both being in 
full bloom at the same time ; the efPect was truly fine, the red of 
the Heath and pale blue flowers of the periwinkle being so 
numerous and set on such a fine bright green carpet, of two 
distinct types of foliage, that to my mind they suggested a 
most pleasing form of spring bedding, and also one of semi- 
wildness, which, for quiet beauty, more laboured planting cqjald 
certainly not excel. Most Ericas require peaty soil ; in the case 
of this, however, it is not necessary. Doubtless it would do well 
in peat, but I have ever found it to thrive in ordinary loam or 
garden soil, so that I have never planted it otherwise, except 
where peat has been the most handy. It is also easily propa- 
gated, carrjring, as it does, plenty of root as well as earth with 
each rooted stem ; these only need to be carefully divided and 
transplanted in showery weather, just before the new growths 
commence bein^ the best time. An annual top dressing of leaf 
mould is very beneficial. 

Flowering period, February to April, 

Erigferon Caucasicus. 

. Caitcasian FiiEABake ; Nat. Ord. CoMPOSiTiE. 

Hesbageous and perennial. This species is a somewhat 
recent introduction compared with some of the same genus 
which may be called old varieties, from having been introduced 
as early as 1633, as in the case of E. graveolens. Moreover, the 
genus is represented by such British species as JE. acris, E, 
alpinus, and E. uniflorus. The variety now under notice is, as 
its specific name implies, a native of the Caucasus, first brought 
into this country about sixty years ago. It is a pleasing subject 
when in flower, and is certainly worth growing. 

Its daisy-shaped flowers are less than an inch across, and 
when fully matured of a rosy purple colour ; but, perhaps, the 
most interesting and attractive features about this plant are the 
various forms and colours of its flowers at their different stages 
of development ; just before opening, the buds are like minia- 
ture birdr nests formed of white horsehairs, all arranged in the 
same way, i.e., round the bud, but the points are turned into the 
centre — ^these are the unexpanded florets; the next stage of 
development may be seen in buds, say, two days older, when a 
few of the florets have sprung from the nest form, and have the 
appearance of mauve-coloured spiders' legs laid over the bud ; 
gradually they (being dense and numerous) expand in a similar 
manner, outgrowing their angularity, and at the same time 
deepening in colour, until at length we see the rosy-purple, daisy- 
shaped, and feathery flower with a yellowish centre. These 
pleasing flowers are borne in loose masses on stems nearly 2ft. 
high, and remain in bloom all the summer through. 
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About tlie middle of August a large plant was divided, and 
the flowers were then cut away. The young stock so propagated 
were in flower in the following June. I may here appropriately 
name an experiment I tried on this species two years ago. It 
was sent to me as the dwarf Aster dumasuSf which it much 
resembles in the Ifi&vea, these being spoon-shaped from the roots, 
the others tongue-shaped and stem-clasping, but rougher and 
lighter green. I also saw it was not woody enough in the stem 
for the Michaelmas daisy* It was then near flowering, and the 
winter was just upon us, so, in order to get the flowers out, I 
covered it with a bell glass, slightly tilted. It flowered, and 
continued to flower throughout the winter with such shelter, 
and doubtless many of our fine late-blooming perennials, by 
such simple contrivances, might have their flowers protected or 
produced at a much later date than otherwise. 

Flowering period, June to October. 

Erigreron Glaucum. 

8yn, CoNTZA Ohilensis; Glaucous Fleabane, or 
Spikenaed; Nat Ord. Composite. 

This very beautiful species is far from common. There are 
many facts in connection with it which render it of more than 
ordinary value and interest. It is sotnetimes classed as an 
alpine ; probably that is only an inference, or it may be so con- 
sidered by some, from its dwarf habit and suitable association 
with alpines. It is not an alpine ; it comes from South America, 
and though that climate differs so widely from ours, the plant 
grows and winters to perfection in this country. 

One of its main distinctions is its somewhat shrubby and 
evergreen character ; of the whole genus, so far as it is at present 
^comprehended, it is the only species with such traits ; its foliage, 
too, IS of leathery substance, and compares oddly with the herb- 
like leaves of its relatives ; it is, moreover, as indicated by its 
specific name, of a glaucous hue; and otherwise, as may be 
-seen in the following description, there exist well marked dis- 
,«imilarities. But, what is of more importance, when viewed as 
a garden subject or an ornamental flower, it is one of the most 
useful as weQ as distinctly beautiful, as much from the fact 
that it produces its flowers in two crops, which extend over 
six or seven months of the year, as from their numbers and 
showiness. 

The flowers are nearly 2in. across the ray, the florets being of 
a pleasing lilac-purple, and rather short, owin^ to the lar^e size 
.01 the disk, which is often nearly an inch in diameter ; this part 
of the flower is more than usually effective, as the disk florets 
become well developed in succession, when they have the appear- 
.ance of being dusted with gold ; the scales, which are set on the 
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swollen stem, are of a substantial character; the nnmerous 
imbricate parts, which are covered with long downy hairs point- 
ing downwards, give the body of the flower a somewhat bulky 
appearance. It will be observed that I have made no mention 
of the Oonyza traits of divided ray florets and reflexed scales, 
simply because they do not exist in this species, and though 
there are other Conyza traits about the plant, notwithstanding 
its almost isolating distinctions from other Erigerons, it would* 
seem to have more properly the latter name, and which is most 
often applied to it. The flower stems, which produce the flowers 
singly, seldom exceed a height of 12in. ; they are stout, round, 
and covered with soft hairs, somewhat bent downwards. They 

Xing from the parts having new foliage, and for a portion— 
ut half— of their length are furnished with small leaves, 
which differ from those on the non-floriferous parts of the 
shrub, inasmuch as they have no stalks. The leaves are pro- 
duced in compact tufts on the extremities of the old or woody 
parts of the shrtib, which become procumbent in aged specimens ; 
the leaves vary in length from 2in. to 4in. long, and are roundly 
spoon-shaped, also slightly and distantly toothed, but only on 
the upper half ; they are stout, ribbed, clammy, and glaucous. 
The habit of the shrub is much branching, dense, and prostrate ; 
its foliage has a pleasant, mentha-like odour, and the flowers 
have a honey smell. 

This subiect may occupy such positions as rockwork, borders 
of the shr^ibbery, or beds of " old-fashioned" flowers. Its flowers, 
being, as taste goes at the present time, of a desirable form, 
will prove very serviceable as cut bloom. A good loam suits it 
to perfection, and no flower will better repay a good mulching 
of rotten manure. Its propagation, though easy, is somewhat 
special, inasmuch as its woody parts are stick-like and bare of 
roots, until followed down to a considerable depth, therefore the 
better plan is either to take advantage of its prostrate habit by 
pegging and embedding its branches, or, as I have mostly done, 
take cuttings with a part of the previous season's wood to them, 
put them well down in deeply-dug light soil, and make them 
Arm. If this plan is followed, it should be done during the 
summer, so that the cuttings will have time to root before winter 
sets in. The layering may be done any time, but if in spring or 
summer, rooted plants wiU be ready for the following season. 

This subject begins to flower in June, and, as already hinted, 
it produces two crops of flowers ; the first are from the parts 
which have been green and leafy through the winter, the second 
from the more numerous growths of the new season, and which 
are grandly in bloom in August ; not only are the latter more 
effective as regards numbers and colour, but the fuller habit or 
more luxuriant condition of the shrub render the specimens 
more effective in late summer. 
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Erynglum GIsanteu m, 
Qbeat EbtkoO; Nat. Ord. Umbbllifeb^. 
This hard; species was brought from the Caucasus in 1820. 
The genus, though not commonly patronised as garden snbjecta, 
are, ueTerthelesB, highly ornamental, and when well grown 
macfa adioired. Specimens are of Tarions heights, aocor&ig to 
position and natnre of the aoil ; under ordinary conditions they 
will be 2ft. to 3ft. high at the blooming period. 
As will be inferred from the order to which the Eryngrnm 




belongs, the flowers are aggregate, of a changeable bine, and 

arranged in cone-shaped heads IJin. long i the heads are neatly 
embraeed by an ample bract of prickly leaves ; the main flower 
stem is well and evenly branched (see Fig. 37), each node being 
furnished with leaves which claap the stems ; they are, like those 
of the flower bract, deeply cut and prickly ; the radical leaves are 
very different, long stalked, large heart-shaped and toothed, of 
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good substance and a glossy green colour. The whole plant has 
a rather stiff appearance, the flower stems, together with the 
stem leaves, are of a pleasing hue, nearly the colour of blue note 
paper; this is characteristic of several of the genus, and adds 
greatly to their efEect. Specimens look well wiwi a grassy fore- 
ground or in borders. 

Their culture is easy, provided the soil is of a light nature ; a 
sunny position is needful, in order to have the tops well coloured. 
Propagate by. division of strong and healthy clumps when 
dormant, mreworm and grub are fond of the roots ; when the 
plants appear sickly, these pests should be looked for. 

Flowering period, August and September. 

Erysimum Pumilum. 

Fairy Wallflowbb, or Dwabf Tseacle-mustabd ; 

Nab, Ord. CsuciFEBiE. 

One of the alpine gems of our rock gardens, not in the sense 
of its rarity, oecause it grows and increases fast. It came 
from Switzerland about sixty years ago, and for a long time was 
esteemed as a biennial, but it is more — it is perennial and ever- 
green ; at any rate its new branches take root, and so its peren- 
nial quality is established. Let the reader imagine a shrub. Sin. 
high, much branched, and densely furnished with pale green 
foliage, which hides all its woody parts, forming itself into 
cushions, more or less dotted over with minute canary-yellow 
flowers, and he will then only have a poor idea of the beauty of 
this pretty alpine. It flowers in summer, autumn, and winter,, 
and m certain positions both its habit and flowers show to most 
advantage at the latter season. At no other time during the 
year have my sx)ecimens looked so fresh and beautiful as in 
January. TMs I have proved repeatedly to be the result of posi- 
tion, shortly to be explained. 

The flowers are produced in terminal racemes, are scarcely ^in. 
across, cruciform in the way of the Wallflower, greenish-yellow, 
and delicately scented. The leaves vary in shape on the various 
parts of the branches, some being lance-shaped and others nearly 
spoon-shaped ; the lower ones being all but entire, and the upper 
ones, which are arranged in rosettes, distinctly toothed. They 
seldom exceed an inch in length, more often they are only haft 
that size, but much depends on the position and soil. In summer 
the foliage is greyish-green ; later it is almost a bright or clear 
green, the latter being its present colour. The habit is branching 
and compact, by which it adapts itself to crevices and uneven 
parts in a pleasing manner; and not only does it best adorn 
such places, but from the fact of their dryness, they are better 
suited to the requirements of this little shrub. 

A sandy loam, such as will not bake, suits, and if mixed with a 

H 
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few stones all the better — ^this will be f otind ample food for it ; 
poor soil and a dry sibnation g^w this subject in its finest 
lorm. I may perhaps usefully give the method by which my 
specimen is grown, after experimenting with it in various parts 
of the garden, and also the substance of a few notes I made of 
it. In pots the fine roots soon formed a matted coat next the 
sides, when the foliage would turn sickly and yellow, so that, 
useful as the practice is of growing alpines in pots, it does 
not answer in this case. On rockwork, in vegetable soil, this low 
shrub grew taller, being less woody, and was killed by severe 
weather. On the flat, in borders, in rich soil, it did well for a 
season, then damped off, a branch or two together. On the flat, 
in sand alone, it does well, also on the top oi a wall, such being a 
position especially provided for hardy seampervivums and a few 
cacti. A bit of the Fairy Wallflower was tried there in a thin 
layer of sandy loam, and for two years my finest specimen has 
occupied that position, flowering more or less throughout the 
winter. Where there are old walls or rockwork it should be 
introduced. A ready and effective way of planting it is to set a 
sod of grass 3in. tmck ; measure witn the eye the size of the 
interstice in the side of a wall, partly cut through the sod on the 
•earthy side, open it by bending, and insert the roots of a small 
specimen ; close up, and cram the planted sod tightly into the 
selected opening. In one season the shrub so planted will have 
a snug and pretty appearance. It is self -propagating, from the 
fact of its lower branches rooting where they touch the soil. 
These majjr be taken any time and planted separately. 
Flowering period, April to winter. 



Erythronium Dens-canis. 

Doo's-TOOTH Violet; Nat Ord, LiLiACEiB. 

A HABDY bulbous perennial. There are several varieties of this 
^species, and all are very handsome. 

The variety shown at Fig. 38 is the large white-flowering kind ; 
others have yellow, pale purple, and lilac-coloured blooms. All 
are produced singly on stems 4in. or 5in. long, and gracefully 
bending. During bright weather the divisions of the lily-like 
flowers become reflexed and otherwise show themselves to advan- 
tage. Their foliage forms a rich setting for the flowers, being 
variously coloured with red, brown, and different shades of 
green, all charmingly blended or marbled. The leaves are broad 
and oval, and open out flatly, so that their beauties can be well 
seen; if they are gi'own amongst the very dwarf sedums or 
mosses, they look all the better and are preserved from splashes. 
Two leaves, one stem, one flower, and one biilb constitute a whole 
plant; both flowers and foliage remain in beauty for a long 
time. 
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I have them growing inTariona po«itioii8 and soils, and I think 
Hbej most enjor a v^^table ntomd, with full exposure to the 
aim, hnt the; should not lack moistnre ; the; seem, to increase 




(Lugs itMta nrletj. On^-haU utnnJ liis. 



more rapidlj in peat than in anj other compost. TheT ehonld 
not be dielorhed more than necessar;, and when tnej are, 
automa is the beat time to transplant. 
Flowering period, March and April. 

Euonymus Japonlcus Radlcans Varlegata. 

Tabieoatbd Rootino Spindlx Tsbx ; 

Nat. Ord. Oblastbacbx. 
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besides, the latter is composed of unfamiliar genera, so it is more 
likely that the reader wiU not care about any reference to them ; 
it may concern him more to know that tne above somewhat 
long name belongs to a very dwarf hardy evergreen shrub, havine 
a neat habit and very beautiful foHage. This variety is one c^ 
many forms which come under the name E. japonicus, none 
of which, however, have long been cultivated in this country, 
the date of the introduction of the type being 1804. The genus 
is remarkable for the number of its species naving ornamental 
foliage, and not less so, perhaps, for the insignificance of their 
flowers. The species under notice {E, jwponicus) in CTiltivation 
has proved sjmrtive, which habit has been taken advantage of, 
whence the numerous forms, including the one I have selected 
for these remarks. Some of the Spinffle Trees do not flower in 
this climate, and others, which do, produce no seed ; these facts 
are in connection with the more finely leaf -marked sorts, and it 
may be inferred that such unfruitfulness arises from their 
hybrid nature or abnormal tendency, as seen in " sports." 

The typical form is a tree growing 20ft. high, producing 
small white flowers, but of the variegated kind under notice 
established specimens have ever failed to show the least sign 
of flowering, though otherwise well developed and of ^ood 
habit. The leaves are nearly oval, ^in. to liin. long, sometimes 
oblong, sharply serrulated, of stout leathery substance, smooth, 
and much variegated in colour. The markings are mostly on 
and near the edges, and take the form of lines and marbhngs. 
The tints are a mixture of white, yellow, and pink, inclining to 
purple; these are variously disposed on a dark green ground. 
The arrangement of the leaves is crowded and panicled on the 
recent shoots, which are twice and thrice branched ; from the 
shortness and twisted shape of the leaf stalks, the branchlets 
have a compressed apx)earance. The old stems are round, wiry, 
9in. to 18in. long, prostrate, and emit roots like the ivy when 
they come in contact with suitable surfaces, whence the name 
'' rodicofia." The habit of the shrub, from its dense and flat- 
tened foliage, fine colour, and persistent nature, together with 
its dwarfness and rooting faculty, a«ll go to render it one of the 
finest rock shrubs for winter effect. The wetness of our climate 
only seems to make it all the brighter, and .it is also without 
that undesirable habit of rooting and spreading immoderately. 

It enjoys a sunny situation and enriched sandy loam. Where 
such conditions exist it may be planted with good effect as a 
permanent edging to walks or beds ; as such it may be clipped 
once or twice a year, but I may add that it is worth the extra 
time required for pruning with a knife, as then the leaves are 
not cut in two and the outline is left less formal. By such treat- 
ment the foliage is kept thick to the base of the shrub. The 
1 summer prunings may be pricked into sandy loam in a shady 
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part, where they will root and become usefal stock for the fol- 
lowing spring, or strong examples may be pulled to pieces of 
the desired size. 

Festuca Glauca. 

Blue Gbass ; Nat Ord, Gbamine^. 

This comes from the warm climate of Southern Europe, but is 
a perfectly hardy grass in this country; it is highly ornamental, 
irrespective of its flowers, and is useful in several ways. With me 
it is grown somewhat largely, and both professional and amateur 
gardeners have quickly appreciated its effectiveness, but it has 
been amusing to see their want of faith when told that ** it 
stands out aU winter." It belongs to a section of grasses of fine 
quality as fodder for cattle, all enjoying good soil of a light and 
rich nature. Its main features as a garden subject are its dis- 
tinct blue colour and dense gracefxil habit ; these qualities, how- 
ever, are greatly dependent on the quality of soil, which must be 
positively rich. Its bloom is of no value ornamentally, being 
much like that of some of our common meadow grasses, and it 
will be as well to remove it in order that the grass may be all the 
brighter and more luxuriant. The blades, if they can be so 
called, are reed-like, but very fine, 6in. to 12in. long, densely 
produced, and gracefully bending. The glaucous quality is most 

Sronounced, and quite justifies the common name Blue Grass. 
Lore need not be said to show that this must be effective in a 
garden, especially where bedding and the formation of bold lines 
are carried out ; as single tufts, on rockwork, or in the borders, 
it looks well; whilst. as an edging to taller grasses and bamboos 
it shows all to advantage. It is also often grown in pots in 
greenhouses, where it proves useful for drooping over the edges 
of the stage ; but if it once obtains a place in the garden and is 
well grown, the amateur will see in it a suitable subject for many 
and varied uses. 

Wherever it is planted the soil should be made sandy and fat 
with manure ; in this the long roots are not only warmer, but 
they amply support a rapid growth and metallic lustre. As the 
roots can easily be lifted from the light soil without damage, 
this grass may oe divided any time when increase is needful. 
Flowering period, summer. 



Fritiliaria Armena. 

NaU Ord, Liliace^. 

A CHABMING little hardy bulbous perennial, which, although 
as yet a comparative stranger in this country, bids fair to find 
a place not only in our gardens, but in the list of the choicest 
sprmg favourites, such as Hly of the valley, snowdrops, snowfiake, 
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Fis. 39. Tumuaii Abhebi. 



and aqnilla, being of the same or nearlj allied order, oa well as 
o* oorrespoadinc; atatore. Its yellow flowera, boo, highly com- 
mend it, as, with the exception of the yellow crocus, wa have not 
a very dwarf spring flower of the kind, and, as may be seen 
bytheiUuBtratioii{Fig.39),itdilfe™ 
widely from the ctocob in every way. 
jr^~^ I This is a really charming species ; 

^ jty yJL I \\\ ita dark yellow flowers are large for 

'^1' 1 [ /XM "* small a plant, being more than 

aa inch aeross when expanded by 
snuahine, hot its more common 
form is bell-shape ; one, and some- 
times more flowers are prodnced on 
the npright, smooth, leafy stem, 
which is less than 6in. high. The 
leaves are alternate linear, sharply 
pointed, smooth, and glancons. 
Such dwarf flowers always show to 
most advantage, as well aa keep 
cleaner, where carpeted with enit- 
able vegetation; the dark green 
Eemiaria gUibra would be perfec- 
(One-iuU uMniai size.) tion for this glancona plant. 

It seems happy where growing 
fully exposed m ordinary garden 
soil, bnt it is not nnlikelT that it may require more shade, in 
common with other Fritillaries, for, as b^ore hinted, it is yet 
in ita trial s(«Lge. I am, however, pretty certain of its hardiness, 
bnt not about the beat mode of culture and propagation. 
Flowering period, April and May. 

Punkla Albo-marginata. 
Common Nam§, White-esqes Planting-leatbd Lilt; 
Nat. Ord. Lilia«B£. 
A HABDT herbaceous perennial from Japan, of bnt recent intro- 
dnction, than which there are few more naefnl snbjecta to be 
fonnd in onr gardens. It combines with its wealth of foliage a 
bold Bpike of pleasing lilac flowers, the former, as implied by the 
specific name, bein^ edged with a white line, which is broad and 
constant, this quahty being all the more commendable from the 
fact that many variegationH are anything but reliable. Speaking 
of this as a decorative plant tor the goMen, it may be said to be 
one of the best; however placed, it baa a neatness and beauty 
which are characteristio, especially when used in lines, and has 
become well established ; from early spring, when the fresh young 
leaves appear, until the autunm is well advanced, this plant 
npholds a fine appearance independent of its flowers ; they are. 
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however, not wanting in beauty, produced as they are on stems, 
nearly 2ft. high, and nude with the exception of one or two very 
small leaves. The floral part of the stem will be Sin. or more in 
length; the flowers are numerous, 2in. long, trumpet-shaped, 
drooping, and so arranged that all fall in one direction; the 
colour is lilac, with stripes of purple and white ; each flower is 
sui)ported by a bract, which, like the foliage, is margined with 
white. The leaves are Gin. to Sin. long, oval-lanceolate, waved 
and ribbed, of a dark green colour, margined with white ; the 
leaf stalks are stout, 6in. long, and broadly channelled. 
Flowering period, June to August. 

Funkia Sieboldii. 

SiEBOLD's PLANTINa-LBAVED LlLT; Nat Ord LiLIACEiEr. 

This is a grand plant ; the lily-like flowers alone are sufficient 
to commend it, but when we have them springing from such a 
glorious mass of luxuriant and beautiful foliage, £sposed with a 
charming neatness rarely equalled, they are additionally effective. 
The illustration (Fig. 40) gives a fair idea of the form and 
dimensions of a specimen three years ago cut from the parent 
plant, when it would not have more than two or three crowns, so 
it may be described as very vigorous; and, as if its beauties 
were not sufficiently amplified by flowers and form of foliage, the 
whole plant is of a rich glaucous hue, rendering it still more 
conspicuous and distinct. It is herbaceous and perfectly hardy, 
though it comes from the much warmer cHmate of Japan, whence 
are all the si)ecies of Funhia, It is a comparatively new plant in 
English gardens, having been introduced into this country only 
about fifty years ; stiU, it is pretty widely distributed, thanks, 
doubtless, to its exceptionally fine qualities. I know no plant 
more capable of improvement as regards size than this; if set in 
rich deep soil, it wiU in a few years grow to an enormous speci- 
men. One so treated in my garden is 4ft. to 6ft. in diameter, 
and about the same height when the flower-stems are fully 
developed. I should, however, add that this is an unusual 
size, but it, neverthelesss, indicates what may be done by high 
culture. 

The flowers are produced on nude stems, 2ft. or 4ft. high, 
being arranged in somewhat shorfcand irregular one-sided spikes; 
they spring singly from the axils of rather long bracts (see 
Fig. 40) and have long bending pedicels, whicn cause the flowers to 
hang bell fashion ; their colour is a soft pale lilac, nearly white. 
Size, lin. to 2in. long, and bell or trumpet shM)ed. They are of 
good substance, and last a long time in fine lorm. The leaves 
nave radical stalks, nearly 2ft. long in well-grown specimens, 
gracefully bending and deeply channelled ; they are from Sin. to 
12in. long, and about half as wide, long heart-shaped, somewhat 
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hooded, waved, distisctlj ribbed, and evenlj wrinkled ; glaucona 
and leBlhery, The outer foliage is so dispoaed that the tips touch 
the ground ; it is abnndantl; produced, forming maaaive tnfts. 




The long fleshy roots denote it« love of a deep soil; a moist but 
well-drained sitnalion anite it, and manure may be used — both 
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dug in and as a top dressing — ^with marked advantage. The 
natnral beauty of this subject fits it for any position— the lawn, 
shrubbery, borders, beds, or rockwork can all be additionally 
beautified by its noble form ; grown in pots, it becomes an effec- 
tive plant for the table or conservatory. The flowers in a cut 
state are quaint and graceful, and the leaves are even more useful; 
these may be cut wiui long stalks and stood in vases in twos and 
threes without any other dressing, or, when desired, a few large 
flowers may be added for a change, such as a panicle of Spircea 
aruncus, a large sunflower, or a spike or two of gladioli. Leaves 
so cut may be used for weeks; after they have become dusty they 
may be sponged, when they will appear fresh, like new-cut ones. 

In the propagation of this plant certain rules should be ob- 
served, otherwise the stock of young plants will prove stunted 
and bad in colour. Do not divide any but strong and healthy 
clumps, taking care not to damaee more roots than can lie 
helped ; do not divide too severely, but let each part be a strong 
piece of several crowns, and after this they should be allowed to 
make three years' growth in a good, rich, deep soil before they 
are again disturbed, and therel^ the stock will not only be of a 
vigorous character, but always nt for use in the most decorative 
piuts of the garden. 

Flowering period, July to Septeniiber. 



Galanthus Elwesii. 
Elwbs's Galanthus or Snowdeop ; Nat, Ord, 

AMABYLLIDACEiE. 

This is a splendid species or variety, whichever it may be, said 
to be the finest of all the Snowdrops ; it is a new kind and not 
yet much known. My impressions of it last spring were not in 
accordance with such reports, but I ought to add that, though the 
bulbs were fresh when sent me, they had only been planted less 
than a year, when they flowered somewhat feebly. 

Flowering period, February and March. 

All the Snowdrops may be propagated by seed or division of 
crowded clumps-— after all the tops have died off is the proper 
time; the longer the delay, the worse for next season's bloom, as 
new root action sets in about that period. 

Galanthus Imperati. 

Imperial Snowdeop ; Nat. Ord. Amaetllidacbji!. 

I have only recentlv flowered this kind. It is said by Mr. W. 
Robinson to be double the size of O. nivalis, which estimate is 
probably correct, judging from the blooms which I have ob- 
tained. With me the bmbs seem either not to have a. happy 
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h'ome, or tbej maj have anSered from the viciBaitades of trana- 

Krt from the g^tiol climate of Italj. The publisher of this 
sk informH me tha,t he flowered Q. imiperati the first fear 
in the open borders, from some bulbs piooured from Messrs. 
OollioB Bros., aod that the blossoms were highly scented, as of 
elder flowers. 
Flowering period, Februarj and Harch. 

Galanthus Nivalis. 



Ohb of the most charming members of the British flora { a 
native of oar fields and orchards, so beantifol as to be beyond 
description, and, fortimately, so common as to need none (see 
Fig. 41). It belongs to a noble order of balbons plants, the 




genera of which are nnmeroiw, as are the n>eciefl too, in perhaps 
an increased proportion. Comparatively few are hardy in our 
climate, and ve^ few indeed are natives of this country, so that 
in this ren>ect the Snowdrop, if not a rare flower, is a rare repre- 
aentative in onr flora of the order AmarylUdaeea. 
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It may be useful to give a few of the better-known genera to 
which Ualanthus is so nearly related : AmaryllU, Nerine, 
Crinwm, Vallota, Pancraivwm, JUstrcemeria, and Narcissus, The 
last-named ^enas is more nearly allied than any of the other 
genera mentioned; not only does it resemble the Gralanthus in 
slyle, early period of bloom, and habit of becoming double, but 
also for the general hardiness of its species, a feature not usual 
in their order. 

The literal meaning of the generic name is " Milk Flower." 
Theiitle with such a pleasing reference was giyen by Linnseusr 
The specific name — meaning white — may, for two reasons, seem 
unnecessary ; first, because milk is white, and again, because no 
other than white-flowered species are known. All the three 
common names are happy ones : " Snowdrop" and '* Fair Maids 
of February " are ^propriate both to the season and a pretty 
flower; "Bulbous Violet" pleasantly alludes to its sweetness; 
all are poetical, as if this loyely flower had the same effect on the 
different minds of those (including Linnseus) who first gaye 
them. A dropped name for the Snowdrop was that of " Gillo- 
flower " ; Theophrastus, the father of natural history, gaye it the 
name of "Violet" (Viola alba or F. hulhosa) — that would be 
2100 years ago! The bulbs should be planted by thousands; 
they will grow anywhere and in any kind of soil; the demand 
for their blossom is eyer increasing, and Snowdrops, as 
everybody knows, are always in place, on the grass, border, or 
window sill, or for table; they may be used as emblems of 
either grief or joy ; they are sweetly pure and attractive, without 
showiness. 

Flowering period, February to April. 

Galanthus Plicatus. 

Folded Galanthus ; Nat Ord, Amabtllidace^. 

A SPECIES from the Crimea; compared with our native kind, 
it is larger in the grass, having also other, but very slight, 
points of difference. The main one is implied by its name, 
" plicatus," or folded ; its leaves are furrowed, which causes it to 
have a folded appearance. 

Culture and flowering period, the same as for the othei* 
species. 

Galanthus Redoutei. 
Eedoute's Galanthus ; Nat, Ord, AMABTLLiDACSiB. 

This is by far the most distinct form, having broad srass-green 
foliaffe. It is somewhat late in flowering (during March and 
April), and not so free as others. 
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Galax Aphylla. 



Kbaklt 100 years ago this charming little plant was imported 
from North America, ; still, it is raxdy se«n, notwithgtanding 
that rock-gardens hare long been popnlar. On rockwork it not 
only thrives 'well, but apj)eare to great advantage. No rock- 
garden should be without it. It is a rare and beantif ol subject, 
remarkably distinct and pleasing; it is perfectly hardy, also 




(One-Biith uatunl Bice; 1, 



perennial and herbaceona; bnt its laet-named characteristic 
should be qualified, inaemuch as the old leaves remaia in good 
form and colour until long after the new ones are f ullr grown, 
so that there are always two sets of foliage. Tiewed m this 
light, it may be called as evergreen plant ; moreover, it is one of 
those plants which the artist can scarcely do justice to, for 
though the illustration {Fig. 42) depicts faitnfully its neat habit 
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and handsome foliage, the living plant makes a better impres- 
sion. I said it was rare, but this is less in the sense of scarcity 
than because it is little known and seldom seen ; it is also quite 
distinct from any other plant, and the only species of the 
genus. 

Its milk-white flowers, which, thongh very simple, are richly 
effective, are produced on tall, nude stems, 18in. hi^h, round, 
wiry, and nearly amber-coloured. They are arranged in a dense 
spike, 6in. to 8in. long. ; the corolla is ^in. across, and composed 
of five petals ; the calyx has a short tube and five sepals ; the 
leaves are heart-shaped, nearly round, evenly toothed, and some- 
times glandular; of leathery substance, and somewhat stiff, 
smooth, shining, and richly veined or nerved. The leaves of 
various ages differ in colour ; the old ones are dark green, con- 
spicuously reticulated ; the new, but perf ectly-develop^ ones, are 
pale green, with a ray of yellowish-green next the edges ; the 
growing ones are nearly red, and all the serrated cages are 
hemmed with a nearly scarlet line, always brightest at the points 
of the teeth. This finely-tinted foliage is elegantly disposed by 
means of the stalks, which bend in various ways ; they vary in 
length from ^in. to 8in., and are aU radical ; they are round, 
wiry, and once grooved. The bloom lasts for several weeks in 
good form, and the f oliaee is always beautiful, more especially in 
the autumn, when it glows like polished mahogany. Sucn a 
plant can hardly fail to please when well grown, but it must be 
so developed. 

This lovely plant certainly requires a little special treatment, 
but that is easy and simple ; in fact, it scarcely can be called 
special. It may be put in a few words— damp, but not sour 
vegetable soil, and very slight shade. My specimen, from 
wmch the drawing was taken, is growing in a little dip at the 
base of a small rockery, below the level of the walk, which acts as 
a watershed?; the soil is nearly aU leaf mould — a small portion 
of loam, and I ought to add that there is a moderate quantity of 
small charcoal incorporated with it, which will doubtless assist 
in keeping the soil sweet. There cannot, therefore, be much 
difficulty in setting up these conditions ; the charcoal may not 
be necessary, but an annual top-dressing with it will meet the 
case of such plants as grow in low damp situations. The propa- 
gation of this species is very easy in the case of well-grown 
clumps, which, when dug up in the autumn and thoroughly 
shaken, will come asunder into many small and well-rooted 
crowns; these only require to be replanted separately, 'under 
similar conditions to those by which they were produced. No 
attempt should be made to divide other uian perfectly healthy 
clumps. 

Flowering period, JxQy and August. 
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Galega Officinalis. 

Officinal Qoat's-bue ; N(U, Ord, Lbguminos^. 

A GRAND "old-fashioned" flower. It is 314 years since this plant 
was brought from Spain ; it is perfectly hardy and herbaceous. 
Both it and its varieties are among the most useful subjects of 
the flower garden ; they grow to shrub-like bushes, have elegant 
foliage, and an abundance of bloom, which continues until late 
autumn. Specimens have a clean and healthy appearance, and 
thouj^h they grow to the height of 4ft., they give no trouble, 
requiring neither tying nor supports. From tteir large quantities 
of flowers they are exceedingly gay ; but it is for the handsome 
fitems in a cut state that they should be most prized. These, cut 
18in. long, and placed singly in pots or vases, are truly noble, 
more especially by gaslight. 

As will be inferred from the order to which Galega belongs, 
the flowers are pea-flower-shaped, about ^in. or more long, and 
the same broad. They are of a pleasing, but undecided blue 
.<3olour, arranged in long conical racemes, on stout, round stalks, 
AS long as the leaves, which are pinnate, having a terminal odd 
one. The leaflets are evenly arranged in pairs, mostly in six 
pairs ; they are each about 2in. long, lance-shaped, mucronate, 
entire, smooth, and glaucous. The floriferous chaoucter of the 
plant may be inferred from the fact that, after the raceme fades, 
there pushes from the axil a peduncle, which, in a short time, 
produces many other recemes. 

O. 0. alba, a variety of the above, grows 4ft. high, and is an 
Abundant bloomer; flowers superb for cutting purposes. For 
-cidture, see O. Persica liladna. 

Flowering period, July to September. 



Galega Persica Lilacina. 

Nat, Ord. Leguminos^. 

This is a lovely species of Qcdega imported little more than fifty 
years ago from Persia. Perfectly hardy; in general form it 
<5orresponds with (?. officinalis. The following are its distinc- 
tions: More dense racemes of lilac flowers, a foot less tall, 
leaflets shorter and broader — ^in fact, oval, oblong, somewhat 
twisted or edged up in the arrangement, and often without the 
terminal leaflet. 

The above Goat's-rues are of the simplest culture ; they will do 
in any soil, but if they are liberally treated»they will repay it. A 
fat loam and sunny situation are what they delight in. They 
may remain year after year in one position, but I flnd them to do 
better in eveiy way if they are divided the second year ; it shoidd 
^e done in summer, so that they can make a Httle growth in 
their new quarters before winter sets in. In order to carry out 
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this, the older plantB (I divide half my stock one year, the o^ier 
half the year following) ahonld be cut over near the ground, 
though they may be in full bloom. Divide the roots into several 
strong pieces, and replant them in soil deeply dng and where 
they are intended to flower; they will bloom finely the following 

Flowering period, July to September. 

Gentlana Acaulls. 

OeHTIAHELLA ; Nat. Ord. GeNTIANACE^. 

A HABDY, evergreen creeper, Its creeping stenia running imme- 
diately under the surface. This is a remarkably beautiful plant, 
ajtd tJte wonder is that it is not grown in every garden. The 
most attractive features, when in flower, of this dwarf Gentian 
&te its immensely large blooms and neat Hhining green foliage 
(see Fig. 43). It is easily identified, there being not another 




apecies like it, and certainly very few to equal it for beauty and 
service ; it forms one of the best edgings for beds and borders. 
ICany report that it is difficult to grow, which may be the case in 
some eaj^ns from <me cause or other, whilat in many places it 
mns liie quiet-grass. 

Flowers, dark bright blue, large, long bell-shaped, but not 
drooping; tube, five-angular, nearly 3in. long; corolla, five-limbed, 
and an inch or more wide ; the stems are seldom more than Sin. 
long, square, furnished with small opposite leaves, and termi- 
nated with one flower on each. That part of the foliage which 
sends np the flower is arranged in rosette form, the leaves being 
stout, flat, and acutely lance-shaped. Anywhere or everywhere 
may this subject be planted ; it is always bright, even in winter. 
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and when there are no flowers upon it it forms a rich covering' 
for the otherwise bare ground ; its blooms will each keep good a 
week. They are rarely produced in n'eat numbers at one time, 
but the plants will continue for a long while to yield them 
sparingly. 

I find 6r. acaulis to thrive well at the base of rockwork, as an 
edging to a flat bed, and in the gutters of the garden walks*— 
it Hkes moisture. To me this is clearly proved by other plants, 
which, in all respects but one, are treated the same, the excep- 
tional condition oemg that they are planted on the sloping face 
of rockwork, where they scarcely grow and never bloom. With 
reference to soil, rich or silky loam is best for it, but any kind, if 
sweet and retentive, wiU do. Its propagation may be effected by 
division of the rooted creeping stems after they have made four 
leaves. Very early in spring is a good time to do this, but 
neither these nor the old plaiit, if it has been much disturbed, 
will flower the same season after being so mutilated. 

Flowering period. May to July. 

Gentiana Asclepiadea. 

SWALLOW-WOBT-LBAVBD GbNTIAN ; Nat Ord. GBNTIANACBiB. 

A TALL and beautiful alpine species from Austria, very hardy 
and herbaceous. It has Ions hsbd a place in English gardens — 
fully 250 years — ^and is described by Parkinson in his " Paradise 
of flowers.*' The tall stems are very showy, having an abund- 
ance of shining dark green foliage, amongst which nestle the 
large and bright purple-blue flowers ; it is a subject that looks 
weU at a distance, and, as a rule, flowers with that quality are of 
the greatest value for borders and cutting purposes. 

It grows nearly 2ft. hi&h ; the stems are round, erect, short- 
jointed, and very leafy ; flie flowers are produced on a third of 
their length, they are stalkless, and spring from the axils of the 
leaves in pairs; the calyx is ^in. long, tubmar, angled, and having 
fang-shaped segments ; the corolla is also tubuLEir and angled, 
somewhat bellied, the divisions being deeply cut and reflexed ; 
the whole flower wiU be fully IJin. long. The inside of the 
corolla is striped with white and various shades of blue and 
purple. The leaves are 2in. long, oval, lance-shaped, distinctly 
ribbed, somewhat lobed at the oase, and stem-cmsping, which 
gives the pair of leaves a joined or perfoliate appearance ; the 
nodes are short, or near together, the lower ones being the more 
distant, where also the leaves are much smaller ; the foliage is 
a glossy dark green colour, the whole plant having a sombre 
but rich effect. 

From the fact that the long stems are top-heavy and of a 
brittle character, a sheltered position should be given to this 
plant, or the wind will snap them off. It ought not to have 
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stakes, as they would mar its ^ood form. A fat loam and a moist 
situation will suit this Gkntian to perfection, and it may be 
planted with other strong herbaceous things in the borders, 
where it should be allowed to grow to large specimens. It is one 
of the (quickest growers of its genus, few species of which can be 
grown m too large quantities. When it is needful to increase 
this subject, it may be done more readily than the propagation of 
some Gentians — ^the roots are more easily separated. It shoxQd, 
however, be carefully done, and early spnng is the best time ; or 
if the autumn should be a dry season and the tops die off early » 
it may be done then. 
Flowering period, July and August. 

Gentiana Burseri. 

Bubsbb's Gbntiait; Nat Ord, Qentianacb^. 

A HABDY perennial species, of a bold but«neat habit, while the 
flowers and foliage combine in rendering it a first-class decora- 
tive subject. It is a recent introduction, having been brought 
from the Pyrenees in 1820 ; it is seldom seen in flower gardens, 
where it certainly deserves to be. 

Its flowers are not brilliant, but they are effective from their 
size, number, and persistency ; they are produced in whorls on 
stout round stems 18in. hi^h, but only on the three or four upper 
joints. Each flower is l^m. long, lemon-yellow, tubular, angu> 
lar, having four to six segments, widely separated, and furnished 
with a membrane at each separation. The segments, and also 
the tube, are dotted with dark brown spots; each flower i& 
tightly folded in a somewhat one-sided membranous calyx and 
borne erect. They occur in pairs mostly, but with several paira 
in a whorL They have very short pedicels, and the whorl is sup- 
ported by a bract of stem-clasping leaves, cupped, and variously 
shaped, as ovate and beaked; there are also supplementary 
bracteoles. The leaves of the root very much resemble the 
plantain leaf, also that of O, lutea, having longish ribbed and 
^"ooved petioles or stalks ; they are 5in. to Gin. long, and over 
3in. broad, egg-shaped, entire, veined longitudinally, and slightly 
wrinkled ; they are of a dark green colour, shining, and of gooa 
substance. The leaves of the stems, as already stated, are stem- 
clasping, and differ in shape. The flowers keep in good form for 
two or three weeks, and otherwise this rigid bright-foliaged 
Gentian proves very ornamental. 

I find it to do well in vegetable soil in a moist quarter. 
Most of the members of this genus enjoy plenty of moisture 
at their roots, and this specimen is no exception. A flat stone 
will form a good substitute for a damp situation if placed 
over the roots ; besides, such a method of growing this and 
others of the tall Gentians will allow of their being planted on 

I 
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rockwork, or otherwise, near the more frequented walks, where 
they must always prove pleasing from their bold and shining 
foliage, to say nothmg of their striking flowers. The propaga- 
tion of this species should be effected by division of the roots, 
which are very strong. Each crown should have as much of the 
more fibrous roots retained as possible, and the parts to be severed 
shoxQd be cut with a veiy sharp knife; it also ripens seed 
plentifully-. 
Flowermg period, June to August. 

Gentiana Cruciata. 

Gboss-leavbd Gentian; Nat Ord. Gentianacejb. 

An interesting species from Austria, and one of the "old- 
fashioned *' pl^ts of English gardens, having been cultivated in 
this country for nearly SK) years. Gerarde gives a faithful and 
full description of it^which I will quote : " Orossewoort Grentian 
hath many ribbed leaues spred upon the ground, like unto the 
leaues of sopewroot, but of a blacker green colour ; among which 
rise vp weak iointed stalks, trailing or leaning towarde the 
grounde. The flowers growe at the top in bundels, thicke thrust 
togither, like those of sweete Williams, of a light blew colour. 
The roote is thicke, and creepeth in the grounde f arre abroade, 
whereby it ereatly increaseth." Its height seldom exceeds lOin., 
and it is to be commended because it is one of the Gentians that 
are easily grown, and is handsome withal. It may be planted in 
either vegetable or loamy soil — ^the common border seems to suit 
it ; it spreads much faster than any of the other Gentians I know, 
with the exception of G. ncauUs^ and it is in broad masses one 
sees it to greatest advantage. Propagated by division any time. 
Flowering period, June and July. 

Gentiana Gellda. 

Ice-cold Gentian ; Nat Ord. Gentjanaceje. 

This species comes from Siberia, and has been grown in this 
country for nearly eighty years. It is a very beautiful species, 
the whole plant being handsome ; it grows nearly a foot high. 

The flowers are produced in terminal clusters, one large flower 
beinff surrounded by a whorl of smaller ones ; they are of a rich 
purplish-blue inside the corolla, which is rotate ; the segments 
(mitre-shaped) and the spaces between are prettil^r furnished 
with a feathery fringe ; the wide tube is also finely striped inside; 
the calyx is tubular, having long awl-shaped segments; the 
stems are procumbent, firm (almost woody), short jointed, and 
thickest near the top. The leaves are of a dark shining green 
colour, from l^in to 2in. lone, smallest at the root end, and 
finishing next the flowers with the largest, which are lance- 
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shaped, the lower ones being heart-shaped; they are closely 
arranged in pairs, are sessile, and at right angles with the stem. 

It seems to enjoy a shady damp comer in rockwork, where its 
distinct forms and neat habit appear to advantage. It should be 
planted in vegetable soil, such as peat or wefl-decayed leaves 
mixed with sand. It cannot endure drought at the roots. It is 
a slow-growing plant, but very florif erous ; the flowers last fully 
a fortnight in good form, the weather, however rough or wet, 
seeming to have no effect on them. In a cut state it is exquisite, 
but those who properly value the Gentians, especially the slow 
growers, will hardly care to cut away the stems, as, by doing so, 
not only wiU the plant be checked, but next year's growth will 
prove reduced in both number and vigour. It is propagated by 
root division when in a dormant state. I have also successfully 
transplanted this kind after it has made considerable growth, 
but the roots have been carefully guarded against dryness. 

flowering period, June to August. 

Gentiana Verna. 

Spbing Alpine Felwobt; Nat, Ord. Gentian acejb. 

A NATIVE evergreen creeper. This plant has many synony- 
mous names in old books. It is now, however, well known by 
the above Latin name. Let me at once say that it is a matchless 

fem. Its flowers are such as to attract the notice of any but a 
lind person. It is said to be rare now in this country, still, I 
think it is far from being extinct in its wild state. Be that as it 
may, it is fortunate that it can be easily cidtivated, and nothing 
in a garden can give more pleasure. Its flowers are blue — ^but 
such a blue ! the most intense, with a large and sharply defined 
white eye, and though only iin. across, one on each stem, and 
3in. high, they are grandly effective. It has a tubular, angled 
calyx ; corolla five-cut. The leaves are oval, nearly lin. long, and 
hail as broad ; dark shining green and of leathery substance. 
The radical leaves are crowded into a nearly rosette form. 

By many this Gentian is considered difficidt to grow, but if a 
proper beginning is made it proves to be of the easiest manage- 
ment. Very suitable places may be found for it in, not on, rock- 
work, where good fat loam forms the .staple soil; little comers, 
not above the ground level, but on, or better still, below the 
ground level, are sure to meet its requirements ; on the edge of 
a border, too, where moisture collects in the small gutter, has 
proved a suitable position for it. But, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful way of growing it is in pots, for, as with TrierUaUs 
Ewropa and other root creepers, when so treated more compact 
specimens are obtained. It is important to begin with properly- 
rooted plants, the crowns of which are often 2in. to 3in. oelov : 
the surface ; from these spring the numerous, bare, yellow, wiry j 

l2 
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stems, too often taken for roots, whereas the main roots axe still 
deeper, yery long for bo small a plant, and furnished with silky 
feeders. Good crowna potted in rich fibrous loam and plunged 
in sand, fnllv exposed, with an unstinted supply of water, is the 
substance oi the simple treatment mj plants receive the fear 
round i they nre still in the Sin. and 4in. pota in which they were 
placed three yea rs ago, and during spring they are oovered 
with flowers. When a pot is lifted out of the sand in which it is 
plunged, the fine long silky roots are seen to have mode their 
way through the hole. Sprmg is the beat time to plant. 
Flowering period, April to June. 

Geranium Argenteum. 

SlLVEBT CbAHE's-BILL : Wfrf. Ord. OebaniaCE£. 

A HABDT perennial alpine from the South of Europe, introduced 
in 1699. It is, ther^ore, an old plant in this country, and is one 




: of the gems of the rook garden ; very dwarf, but effective, as 
Inay be seen bj the illustration (Fig, 44). The foliage is of a 
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distinct and somewhat conglomerate cliaracter, besides being of 
a silvery-ffrey colour. Well-grown specimens of this charming 
Crane's-bOl look remarkably well against dark stones. Its 
flowers are large for so small a plant, and wherever it flnds a 
suitable home it cannot fail to win admiration. In borders of 
rich soil it is grown to the height of about six inches, but in 
drier situations, as on the upper parts of rockwork, it is more 
dwarf. 

The flowers are fully an inch in diameter when open, cup- 
shaped, and striped in two shades of rose colour ; the unopened 
flowers are bell-shaped and drooping ; they are borne on long 
naked pedicels, bent and wiry, oftentimes two on a stem ; calyx 
fiye-cleit, seements concave; petals five, equal and evenly 
arranged. The leaves are produced on Ions, bent, wiry stalks, 
the outline is circular, but they are divided into five or seven 
lobes, which are subdivided and irregular, both in size and 
arrangement; they have a silky appearance, from being furnished 
with numerous fine hairs or down. The plant continues to flower 
for many weeks, but, as may be judged, it is, otherwise than 
when in flower, highly attractive. To lovers of ornamental 
bedding this must prove a first-rate plant. As an edging to beds 
or borders of choice tlungs it would be pleasingly appropriate, 
and, indeed, anrwhere amongst other dwarf flowers it could not 
be other than decorative. 

It thrives well in a good depth of loam, its long tap-roots 
going a long way down. If, therefore, it is planted on rocKwork, 
suitable provision shoidd be made for this propensity. The pro- 

gagation of the plant is not so easy, from the fact that it makes 
brge crowns witnout a corresponding set of roots, and its seed is 
scarce and often taken by birds before ripened. Moreover, the 
seedlings do not always come true; still, it seems the only 
mode of propagation, imless the old plants have plenty of time 
allowed them to spread and make extra roots. Latterly I have 
gathered the seeds before the capsules burst — ^in fact, whilst green 
—-and, after carrying them in the waistcoat pocket for a few 
days, th ey h ave been sown in leaf soil and sand, and germinated 
freely. When the seedlings have made a few leaves uie deterio- 
rated forms may be picked out readily. 
Flowering period, May to July. 

Gillenia Trifollata. 

8yn, SpiBiEA Teifoliata cmd S. Teiloba — Thbee-lbavbd 

GiLLBNiA; Nat, Ord, Rosacea. 

A HABDY herbaceous perennial from North America, imported 
in 1713. The main features about this plant are its elegant form 
and rich tints. The illustration (Fig. 45) may give some idea of 
the former quality, but to realise the latter the reader should see 
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a liTiajf specimen in the form of a bold clmnp. There ia a wild 
beaut;' about this subject which it ie not easr to describe; as a 
flower it is insignificant, but the wa^ in which the flowers are 
diapoeed on the elender stems, blending with a qpaintly pretty 
fobage, neither too large nor dense, renders them ^ective in their 
waj. It is, however, onlr as a whole that it can be considered 
deoorative, and it should be well grown. 

Although most nearlj related to the epineas the distinotiona 
from that genns are very marked, notably the Tery slenc^ eteme 




and large flowers, which are produced singly on rather long- 
bending pedicels, almost as fine as thread, and, like the sterna, 
of a bnght brown (nearly ruddy) eolonr. The flowers form a las 
panicle, interspersed with a little foliage. The calyx is a bright 
brown eolonr, rather lai^e and bell-shaped. It contrasts finelv 
with the five long, narrow petaJs, which are white, tinted with 
red j they are also irregular in form and arrangement, somewhat 
contorted. The leaves, as implied by the specific name, are 
composed of three leaflets; ther have very short stalks, and 
the leaflets are all but sessile, lance-shaped, finely toothed or 
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fringed, ribbed, and somewhat bronzed. Perhaps it is most 
nsefal in a cut state ; the sprays, even if they have but one or two 
flowers on them, are charming for vase work. I may say the 
calyx is persistent, and after the petals have fallen they not only 
increase in size, but torn a fine red colour, and so render the 
sprays additionally effective. 

To grow this plant well it should have a deep soil ; it also loves 
moisture, and, as already hinted, partial shade ; it is a steady 
grower, far from rampant, like the spireeas. This is a capital 
subject to grow near or under "leggy" shrubs and trees, where, 
in semi-shsbde, it is not only at home, but proves very attractive. 
It may be propagated by division, the best time being early 
in the year, lust before growth commences. 

Flowering period, June to August. 

Gynerium Argrenteum. 

Pampas or Silvery Gbass; Nat Ord, GBAMiNBiE. 

This handsome grass is well known, at least, its feathery plumes 
are, from the fact of their being imported largely in a di^ state 
for decorative purposes. It 1ms not been grown long in this 
country, and, perhaps, it is not generally known that it endures 
our climate as an outdoor plant ; in most parts of Great Britain, 
however, it proves hardy. As far north as Yorkshire I have seen 
it in the form of specimens 8ft. high ; my own examples are yet 
young — ^two and three years old — and are only just beginning to 
flower, at the height of 3ft. to 4ft., diameter about the same. It 
is a native of South America, occurring mostly on the prairies; it 
is also found in other parts where there are swamps and high 
temperatures. This would lead us to have doubts as to its 
suitableness for English gardens, but facts prove it to have elastic 
qualities in this respect. It proves at all times to be a noble 
ornament in gardens of moderate size. 

In its growing or green state it is a distinct and pleasing 
object, but it is at its greatest beauty when it has ripened its tall 
and silky plumes, wmch glisten in the sunshine and are of a 
silvery-grey colour, and when also the very long and narrow 
grass has become browned and falls gracefully, more or less 
curling under the tufts. All its parts are persistent, and, as a 
specimen of ripe grass, it is not only ornamental in itself, but it 
gives a warm effect to its surroundings during winter. Under 
mvourable conditions it will grow 10ft. or 12ft. high, but it is 
seldom that it attains a height of more than 8ft. or Oft. As an 
illustration (Fig. 46) is given, further description is not needed. 
I may add that if it is not " laid *' by heavy snows, it keeps in 
good form until the new grass begins to grow in the following 
spring. 

I £md it to do well in light earth, well enriched with stable 
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maniiTe, the so3 having a more than ordisarj quantity at sand - 
ia it ; the position a such as can have a good supplj of moiBture, 
being near walks that drain to it. In etiffish loam a etrong 
dnmp was planted three jeara ago, bnt it has never looked 




healthy. The best positions for it are well -prepared shrubbery 
borders ; there it contrasts finely with the greenery, and receives 
some protection from the high winds. It may be increased by 
division of healthy roots, when the grass is ripe, but it ought not 
to be out off. 

The plumes appear in August, and will keep in good condition- 
till the weather changes to a wintry charactei*. 
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Harpallum RIgldum. 

8yn. Helianthtjs Bioidxis — Bioid Stjnflowbb; 

Nat, Ord. Composite. 

One of the most effective and beautiful flowers to be seen 
in autumn ; it would be bard to mention anotber at any period 
of tbe year tbat gives more satisfaction and pleasure than 
tbis does, eitber as a decorative plant or a cut flower. A bold 
specimen, 4ft. tbrougb, is truly fine, and not only tbose wbo 
seldom visit a garden, but amateurs well versed in flowers, are 
alike charmed witb its ricb and stately blossoms. Most people 
know wbat a Sunflower is ; many of tbem are coarse and ahnost 
^gly; hut though the present subject is of the family, it is 
supremely distinct; it is without the formal character in its 
ray, and also the herby leafiness of many of its genus, its large, 
clean, shining, golden flowers, mounted on slender, ruddy, long, 
and nearly nude stalks, not only render it distinct, but impart 
an elegance to this species, which is all its own. It grows 4ft. 
high, IS a comparatively new kind in English gardens, and 
comes from North America ; still, it has become widely known 
and appreciated, in fact a universal favourite, so much so that, 
although it increases fast, the demand for it is not yet satisfied ; 
it is, doubtless, a flower for every garden. 

The flowers are 4in. across, glistening golden yellow, and 
formed of a deep ray and small disk ; the florets of the ray are 
liin. long and more than iin. broad, they are incurved at their 
points, but reflexed at their edges, and are handsomely ribbed 
or pleated; they are arranged in two or three rays in each 
flower, and irregularly disposed ; the florets, being well apart, 
not only seem to give the bloom body, but also an artistic 
informality and lightness. The florets of the disk are chocolate 
colour, whence issue twirled filamentary forms, which impart to 
the centre of flower the appearance of being netted with a 
golden thread. The scaly involucre is formed of numerous 
small members of a dark olive-green colour, neatly arranged 
and firmly clasping the whole flower. The pedicels are long, 
round, covered with short stifE hairs, and thickened at the invo- 
lucre; the stems are very rough, rigid, hard, and brown or 
ruddy on the sunny side, sometimes twisted and nude, with the 
exception of a solitary rudimentary leaf. The main stems have 
many axillary branches. The leaves of the root are few, 5in. or 
6in. long, and oval. Those of the stems more lance-shaped, 
sessile, and slightly dentate, or toothed, lessening in size as 
they get higher ; all the leaves are very thick, three- veined, and 
remarkably hispid, being almost as coarse as sandpaper to the 
touch. I have also observed another peculiarity about the 
leaves, when they have been taken from the plant for an hour 
or more, i.e., they have a most elastic property. Yery often the 
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leaves may be seen in trios, whence spring tliree side branches, 
BurroTinding the upright and centrsd one. The habit of the 
whole specimen is very rigid, with the exception of the flowers, 
which are slightly noddi^ ; the taUest growths need no stakes, 
and the species enjoys a happy immunity from insect pests, 
probably by reason of its hispid character. As already stated, 
as a garden subject this is one of the most useful ; it shows 
gran<Sy in front of evergreens, and associates well with lilies. 
In borders of tall perennials, or in conspicuous but distant 
situations, such as are visible from the doors or windows of the 
house, or as isolated clumps, on or near the lawn, this fine Sun- 
flower may be planted with satisfactory results ; in fact, it 
cannot be planted wrong, provided it is kept away from small 
subjects. In a cut state it is of such value that it cannot be 
overpraised — a branch with four fully blown flowers and others 
nearly out, i^equires no assistance as a table decoration. Its 
blooms have the quality of keeping clean, doubtless from the 
smoothness of the florets. 

The cultural requirements are few. Any garden soil will do 
for it, but if deeply dug and well enriched with stable manure, 
so much the better ; it should have a fairly open situation ; it is 
not only a Sunflower in name and form, but it enjoys sunshine. 
It is self -propagating, and runs freely at the roots, immediately 
under the surface ; the thick stolons form knobby crowns at their 
extremities, out of and from under which the roots issue, going 
straight and deep down, and so forming an independent plant. 

Flowering period, August and September. 

Hedera Conglomerata. 

Conglomerate Ivy; Nat, Ord, Abaliac^. 

I DO not introduce this as a flowering subject, but as a dwarf 
ornamental shrub ; it differs so much from all other species and 
varieties of Ivy, and is so beautiful withal, that I trust no further 
apology is needed for giving it a place amongst decorative 
plants and shrubs. I have not been able to learn its habitat or 
origin ; its stunted tree-like shape, together with other pecu- 
liaritieB, would indicate that it is a species ; be that as it may, it 
has long had a place in English gardens, and yet it is seldom 
met with — it would be hard to explain why. On a bit of rock- 
work I have grown a specimen for nearly five years, and it was 
an old shrub when planted, yet it is Tiot more than 2ft. in 
diameter and 1ft. high. It is much admired, and many notes 
have been taken of it. For rockwork, it is one of the best dwarf 
evergreen shrubs I know. 

It has ve^ small leaves, densely arranged in flat or one-sided 
wreaths. They seldom exceed lin. in diameter, and are of 
various forms, as heart-shaped, sagittate, oval, tri-lobed, and so 
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on. Some are notched, others slightly toothed, but manj are 
entire. All are waved or contorted, wrinkled and thickened at 
the edges, where the younger leaves show a brown line ; the 
under sides are pale green, and furnished with short stiff brown 
hairs, as also are the stout leaf stalks. The upper side of the 
foliage is a dark glossy green, with shadings of brown. In sub- 
stance the leaves are leathery, inclining to stiffness. The 
stunted branches have a cork-like appearance as regards the 
bark, are diffuse, curiously bent, and sometimes twisted loosely 
together. It is of slow growth, more especially in the upward 
direction, and though provision may be made for it to cling and 
climb, and it has also well-formed roots on the branchlets, still, 
it assumes more the tree-shape. I never saw or heard of its 
flowering, much less that it ever produced seed ; if it does not 
seed we are not only deprived of an ornamental feature belon^ng 
to the genus from the absence of berries, but it proves that it is 
only a variety of some species. 

It may be grown in any kind of sandy soil, and nothing special 
whatever is needed. An open sunny situation will favour its 
form and colour of fobage; under trees I have found it to 
produce larger leaves of plainer shape and more even colour. 
During the winter it becomes a conspicuous object on rockwork, 
where it seems most at home. It may be propagated by cuttings, 
and spring is a suitable season to lay them in; in well dug 
light soil ttiey soon make plenty of roots. 

Helianthus Multiflorus. 

Mant-plowerbd Sunflower; Nat Ord. OoMPOSiTiK. 

This fashionable flower is glai-ingly showy. Still, it is not 
wanting in beauty; moreover, it belongs to an " old-fashioned" 
class, and is itsefi a species which has been grown for nearly 
300 years in English gardens. It was brought from North 
America in the year 1597, and during the whole of its history in 
this country, it can hardly ever have been more esteemed than 
it is to-day ; it is very hardy, and in every way a reliable subject. 
Everybody knows the Sunflower, therefore no one will care to 
read a description of it ; still, one or two remarks may, perhaps, 
be usefully made in the comparative sense, as this is a numerous 
genus. Many of the Sunflowers are annuals, to which this and 
others of a perennial character are much superior, not only in 
being less trouble and not liable to be out of season from mis-, 
management in sowing and planting, as with the annual sorts, 
but from the fact that their flowers are of better substance and 
far more durable ;, they are also less in size and more in number 
— ^two points of great gain as regards their usefulness as cut 
bloom. They are, besides, better coloured, and the flowering 
season more prolonged. Well-established specimens, two or 
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three years old, will, in average weather, last in good form for 
fully six weeks. The colour (yellow) is common to the Sun- 
flowers. This species has flowers wHch vary much in size, from 
2in. to 6in. across, and they are produced on stems 3ft. to 6ft. 
, high, well furnished with large heart-shaped leaves of a herb- 
like character, distinctly nerved, toothed, and rough. 

Flowering period, August and September. 

H.m,fi.-pl. is, of course, the double form of the above, the 
disk being represented by a mass of florets considerably shorter 
than those oi the ray proper. The flowers are not produced in 
such large numbers as with the typical form, neither does the 
plant grow so tall, but the foliage is a little larger ; these con- 
stitute all the points of difference which I have noticed. These 
forms of Sunflower are very effective — ^nowhere, perhaps, so 
much as amongst shrubs. Tne plants Hft well, carrying a good 
ball that facihtates their being placed in pots even when in 
bloom, when, as I have lately seen, they may be used in a most 
telling maimer with potted shrubs in large halls, corridors, and 
public buildings. In such places they get no sun to make 
them droop, and a good watering keeps them as fresh as if they 
had not been disturbed. Of the usefulness of this flower in a 
cut state nothing whatever need be said — ^who has not tried it P 
Doubtless, when it becomes unfashionable it will have fewer 
patrons, but it will be the same flower, richly beautiful — aesthetic . 
No special culture is needed, any kind of garden soil will suit it ; 
if well enriched, all the better. Any situation will do but one 
too densely shaded. Propagated by splitting the roots after the 
plants have done flowering, or in spring. 

Flowering period, August and September. 

Helianthus Orygalis. 

Gbacbful Sunflower; Nat. Ord, OoMPOSiTiE. 

Yet another Sunflower, and one, too, of the common yel- 
low colour, and not otherwise attractive, as may be seen by 
the illustration (Fig. 47) — of course, I am now referring to the 
flower only. There are, however, features about this species 
which all must admire ; stems 7ft. high, furnished with bright 
foliage, in the maimer indicated, are not mean objects, even if 
topped with but a common yellow composite. This is a native 
of North America, and of recent introduction ; it is a distinct 
species, and for foliage a prince among its fellows. I know not 
another to nearly approach it, H. angusbifolins being perhaps 
the nearest, but that species has never with me proved of more 
than a biennial character, and its leaves, though long and 
narrow, are irregular and herby. 

The flowers need not be further described beyond saying that 
they are borne on short side shoots, near the top of the main 
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stems, bnt they harmoniee with the ^neral arrangement of 
foliage, and, indeed, from their bract-like leafinesB, somewhat 
enrich it. This is one of the lateat-bloomin^ Sunflowers. The 
leaves are Sin. to 8in. long, and Jin. to lin. wide, the lower half 
on the BtemB droop, though they are of good Bubetance ; the 
Tipper half heni gracefully, and, from their close arrangement, 
all but bide the stem. At the aiile of the larger leaves, tufts of 
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smaller (much emaller) leaves appear, causing the long eteme to 
be top-heavy. Still, they wave and bend during the stroi^eet 
winde wittiont aupporta or damage. It will be seen that the use- 
fulness of this plant consists in its distinct form and taUnees, 
and that it is effective is without doubt. Among low shrubs, 
or with other tall thingB, will prove suitable quarters for it. 

Any kind of soil will do, shelter from the wind being the moet 
important, and perhaps the only point to study when planting. 
It IS propagated by root divisioiia when the tops have withered. 

Flowering period, September and October, 
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Helleborus Abchaslcus. 

Abchasian Hellebore ; Nat. Ord. BANUNcuLACEiS:. 

This is a native of the Caucasus, and in this climate, where it 
has been cultivated about fifteen years» it retains its foliage 
through the winter in a green state. It is a free grower, and 
flowers well, having a somewhat slender habit. It is sometimes 
described as having green flowers, but more often as having 
purple ones. It may be useful to remember that there are 
varieties, and it is likely that, even in the so-called green flowers, 
traces of purole will be seen. Not only is it a fact that this 
species, like H. purpurascens and H. niger, is far from fixed as 
regards depth of colour, but it is said to be one of the parent 
forms of some of the fine hybrids. These considerations may 
help to reconcile the apparently conflicting descriptions as 
regards bloom colour. 

The flower stems are 12in. to 18in. high, distantly forked 
twice, and of a purplish colour. The flowers are produced in 
threes and fours on each of the branchlets, are inclined to purple, 
over 2in. across, and nodding ; sepals oval, waved, and set well 
apart at the outer ends ; petals scale-like, green, and numerous ; 
anthers a beautiful delicate yellow ; leaves of the flower stems 
few, small, and of irregular form, notched, finely serrate, and of 
a purplish-green shade; in their young state more especially 
does the purple prevail on the under siirf ace — ^they are, in fact, 
nearly the colour of the flowers. The radical leaves are many, 
nearly a foot in diameter, of a dark green colour, and leathery 
subsl^ce; the leaflets are rather distant from each other, 
forming a noble pedate leaf; they are somewhat one-sided, 
slightly waved, sharply and regularly toothed nearly all their 
length. From this description it will be inferred that this is 
one of the most distinct species, and such is truly the case. 
Moreover, it has a bold and rich effect. The older radical 
foliage, with its long stalks, is for the most part spread on the 
ground, when the new erect flower stems, furnished with small 
leaves and noddiiig buds and blossoms, aU of a shining purplish 
colour, form a peculiar but pleasing contrast, not nearly so 
marked in any other species with which I am acquainted. There 
is a variety called 

H, A, pv/rpv/reus, in allusion to the colour of the flowers being 
a little more purple. 

This Abchasian species and its varieties are not widely 
distril>uted ; they are to be obtained, and need no longer be 
found only in rare collections. It is desirable in every way for 
the garden, where it forms a most ornamental object during 
winter. Its flowers last for four or five weeks, and in a cut state 
they form rijcsh companion bloom to the white Christmas Rose. 

A good fat loam suits them ; the position should be rather 
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sliady and moist, but by all means well draiiied. A top dressing 
of good rotten manure, after all have done blooming, about the 
end of March, is a great help to them. All the Hellebores may 
be easily increased by root divisions, but the stock should be 
strong and healthy, itoots affected with the least rot or canker 
should be discarded, as from their slowness of growth they will 
not be worth garden space. Seed may also be raised, but unless 
sown as soon as it is npe germination is less certain, and always 
slower in proportion to the length of time it has been kept dry. 
I may add that, in February (1883), I noticed a pot, sown with 
Hellebore seed in February of 1880 ; a few were just pushing 
through the mould. The seed was sold to me as the produce of 
1879. Since 1880 I have sown seed ripened on plants that were 
bloomed for indoor decoration, it being ready about February. 
From this I had nice little plants in less than twelve months. 
But by seed the process of propagation is slow, and not advisable 
imless the object is to obtain new varieties — a very easy matter, 
by the way, with this family, if the simple rules of cross- 
hybridising are applied. 

All the Christmas Boses should be so planted that they may 
be conveniently shaded during their blooming time. They 
mostly flower during the dullest part of the year, and the 
blossom, more especially the white kinds and those with metallic 
hues, unless protected, become damaged with mud splashes. 
Hand-lights or bell-glasses should be freely used. 

Flowering period, January to March. 

Helleborus Antiquorum. 

Ancient Hellebore; Nat. Ord. Rantjncxilace^. 

In what sense this specific name is applied, or which meaning of 
the word is supposed to be exemplified in this plant, I have no 
means of being certain. It is very probable that the name is in 
reference to its " old-fashioned," but beautiful, flowers ; that they 
are " worthy," " dearer, more acceptable," and of "more esteem and 
account," is likely to be the verdict of everv amateur who grows 
this kind sucessfully, for a more lovely flower could hardly be 
desired — ^large, white, softly toned with pink and grey. Sepals 
very large, incurved, overlapping each other, having the appear- 
ance of being semi-double, and being of good substance. The 
petals are small, short, of a lively green, and numerous. It is a 
bold and effective flower, but to see it in its full beauty it should 
be gathered spotlessly clean, as grey and pink tints are ugly 
when soiled. The leaves accompanying the flowers are of the 
previous season's growth, and are produced on slender round 
stalks, 1ft. to lift, long, and much thickened at their junction 
with the leaves. The latter are nearly a foot across, pedate, or 
palm-shaped ; the segments or leaflets are sub-divided and of 
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irregialar form, but mostly ovate, lance-shaped, finely and 
sharply toothed, and of a dull green colour. In a rich and free 
loam this kind proves a good grower, and when, in January, it is 
putting up its flower stelks,the buds being well developed and 
coloured from the time they appear above the earth, fiunished 
with " floral leaf," in which respect it differs from the common 
Cluistmas Rose, it causes a pleased surprise that such a pure 
and delicate looking blossom can develop and mature in the 
depth of winter. As a cut flower by many it would be preferred 
to the better-known H. nigeVf not only for its antique tints, but 
for the fine cup form, wmch is constant, and the overlapping, 
incurved edges of the sepals. Altogether, its form is distinct, 
and when used in small glasses as single specimens, or, at most, 
accompanied only by a fern frond or a few blades of grass, it is 
a charrning object. 

Cultivation, as for H. Ahchasictis, 

Flowering period, January to April. 

Helleborus Bocconi. 

Boccon's Hellebore; Nat Ord, RANUNCULACBiE. 

This, by many, is believed to be a species, but as such is unau- 
thenticated. It is classed as a variety of H. pwrpwrascens, 
compared with which, however, there are some well-marked dis- 
tinctions. It is sometimes called H. m/ultijidus, a name that 
suits it well, as being descriptive t)f its irregularly slashed 
foliage. It has but recently been brought under cultivation, and 
was found a native of the Apennines of Etruria. It proves 
perfectly hardy in this climate, and flowers in midwinter unless 
the season is very severe. As will be inferred from its near 
relationship to H. jpv/nourascens, like that species it has non- 
persistent foliage, and the flower stems with their floral leaves 
appear before the leaves of the root. As a species or variety, 
Tmichever it may be, its more marked features are to be seen in 
the form or cut of the leaves. 

As a garden flower it is not showy, yet it stands out well in a 
group ; the nodding cup-shaped bloom is a bright green colour, 
and, for a time, the outer sides of the sepals only are seen ; but 
when the flowers are more fully expanded, the numerous and 
somewhat long stamens (which are a creamy-white) seem to 
nearly fill the cup ; to my mind, its ^eatest charm is in the 
fragrant odour which it yields, resembling that of elder flowers. 
A single blossom, if plucked dry and when in its prime, scents a 
small room ; at such a stage, the anthers are loaded with pollen, 
and the tubular petals are richly charged with nectar. True, 
these last-named qualities are common to the genus, but when 
they are coupled with that of a sweet perfume, and produced 
by an open-air plant in winter, such a plant, be its blossoms 
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green or red, is too valuable to be neglected. The flowers are borne 
on stems Gin. to 12in. bigh, wbicb are twice and tbrice branched 
or forked, having six to twelve blossoms on a stem. The flowers 
are bright green, nearly 2in. across, <3up-shaped, and drooping. 
The sepals are somewhat oval^ concave, and overlapping ; petals 
very short, pale green, and evenly arranged; stamens creamy- 
white ; styles green. The flowers are supported by floral leaves, 
which are miich divided, in the way of those of H. puryurascens, 
but the segments are more irregular in shape. The radical leaves 
have long stems, and are pabnate ; divisions lobed. It dies down 
entirely during the autumn. Being a vigorous grower Mid free 
bloomer, and Sie flowers very durable witnal, it should be largely 
grown for the sake of its sweet-scented blossoms for cutting pur- 
poses. There is an allied variety cultivated under the name of 

H. B, anguatifolia (narrow-leaved). Assuming that H, Bocconi 
is a species, this is a variety but slightly removed from the 
^rpical form, inasmuch as the latter is not only much cut in the 
floral and radical leaves, but the sha^ is uncertain. This form, 
then, which, at least by its name, claims a specific feature in the 
cut of leaf, may be somewhat difficult to identify, more especially 
as there are no other dissimilarities of note. Seen, however, as a 
well-ffrown specimen, the feature of narrow foliage is not only . 
manSest, but the plant is very effective. 

Cultivation and flowering period, the same as with B. 
Ahehcmcus, 

Helleborus Colchicus. 

CoLGHioAN Hellebore; Nat. Ord. Banxingtjlaoe^. 

A NEW species from Asia Minor. This is a strong grower and 
blooms well. The flowers vary in size and shade, but it may be 
said to be distinct in form and pronounced in colour, the latter 
being an uncommon feature with the Hellebores ; either growing 
or cut it is indispensable to a group. Moreover, it is one of the 
best flo:wers of the genus, and would stand high even in a selection 
of the best six; it is one that should have a place in every 
collection. 

It flowers amongst the previous season's foliage on branched 
stems ; the sepals are somewhat round and flat, which gives the 
flower a stiff appearance. Still, from their unusual deep purple 
colour and the yellow stamens, together with the manner in 
which the sepals overlap each other, the flower is a most effective 
one ; the petals are a bright green, and blend harmoniously with 
the yellow and purple paorts. The leaves are very large, pedate, 
dentate, and distinctly veined. In a young state the foliage is 
richly coloured or tinted with " bloom." It enjoys a rich s&ndy 
loam and summer shade. 

Cultivation, the same as for H. Abchasictis. 

Flowering period, January to March. 
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Helleborus Cuprous. 

COPPEBY Hellebobb; Nat, Ord. Baxitnoitlacejb. 
Notwithstanding its peculiar colour, as implied by the name, 
this is a pleasing border flower ; moreover, the somewhat large 
flowers are also numerous; blossoms 3in. across, arranged in 
oluBters of four and six, and handsomely furnished with new 
foliage, are no mean things in the depth of winter. The specific 
name of this Hellebore, though apphcable, is not so definite as 
some, inasmuch as the colour to ^mich it refers is that of several 
other species and varieties; there may be rather more of the 
metallic hue in our subject, but it is so slight as to be outside 
the pale of notice to the florist. The Coppery Hellebore is a 
native of mid-Europe, and is one of recent introduction into this 
country, where it proves hardy but annually dies down. It grows 
and flowers freely in January, the flower stalks appearing before 
the radical foliage, and attauung a height of nearlya foot. 

The flower stems are a palish green, with purpush markings, 
are twice branched and furnished with floral leaves ; the latter 
have ample stipules and seven longish divisions, which are well 
spread out, distinctly veined underneath, and coarsely toothed. 
The flowers are 2in. to 3in. across, sepals pointed, overlapping 
for about half their length, and well expanded ; their outsides 
are of a purplish colour, which extends along the stalky the 
inner surface of the sepals is a yellowish green, the whole being 
suf^sed with a metallic hue or '* bloom"; the stamens and 
anthers are a creamy white, the petals short and apple-green. 
The flowers droop gracefully, and are rendered all the more 
pleasing by the flortu leaves which immediately suj^port them. 
The leaves of the root are large and pedate, the divisions wide 
apart and unevenly toothed; the under sides are distinctly 
veined with purplisn-brown when in a young state. The habit 
is robust, and the bloom is produced well above the radical 
foliage. There is a peculiar beauty about a strong flowering 
specimen which would hardly be expected from the above de- 
scription, and it is even more difficult for me to do it justice. 

In a cut state a whole stem, with its flowers in different stages 
of development, is fine. The youngest rosy-purple buds, about 
the size of a cob nut ; the more opened b^-shaped forms, just 
showing both the inner and outer colours of the sepals; these 
surmounted by the longer-stalked, fully expanded, but drooping 
flower, with its tassel-like bunch of stamens, and all finely inter* 
spersed with young leaves of two distinct colours, according 
to the side which meets the eye — all go to make it a charming 
decoration for indoors, and if cut clean it deserves a place for 
the whole week or more during which it remains in good form. 

Cultivation, as for K» Ahchasieua. 

Flowering period, January to March. 
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Helleborus Dumetorum. 

Bushy Hellebobe; Nai, Ord, BanuncuIiACEJb. 

One of the less showy species. It comes from Htmgary, 
and has been grown in this country about seventy years. It 
entirely renews its foliage yearly, the flower stems appearing 
before the radical leaves. The flowers are small, green, and 
drooping ; the sepals are roundish. The flower stems are twice 
branched, full-flowered, and furnished with the " cut floral leaf," 
which is nearly stalkless and palmate. The root leaves are very 
smooth and pedate. The bright green flowers mix well with 
others, but where Hellebores are grown in limited varieties this 
may be omitted without loss as regards floral beauty. 

Cultivation, as for S. Abchdsicus. 

^lowering period, February and March. 

Helleborus Foetidus. 

Stinking Hellebobe ; Nat, Ord, Bantjnctjlaoea. 

This is a native species, distinct, ornamental, and evergreen. 
Its name may, with some, prevent its being planted in the 
pleasure garden, but its foetid odour is not perceptible unless 
sought for. It is mostly found wild in this countrjr in chalky 
distaicts, and it occurs largely in the southern parts of Europe. 
Though poisonous, it is a valuable herb. Its value as a garden 
subject consists in its dark ever^een foliage, good habit, and 
handsome panicles of bloom. The latter is produced under 
cultivation in midwinter. It never fails to flower then if tiie 
position is a sheltered one. In its wild state the flowers appear 
m March. It belongs to that section of the Hellebores which 
have leafy steins and many flowers; its grows 2ft. high, and 
never seems to rest, but goes an maknng new leaves throughout 
winter. 

The flowers are produced in clusters larger than a man's hand, 
.and are of a green colour, the sepals edged with brown, which 
turns to a purplish tint; they are nearly an inch across, well 
cupped, and mostly hang bell-fashion; the leaves are much 
smaller than those of most Hellebores, pedate, smooth, of stout 
substance and dark green colour; the divisions of the leaves 
sxe narrow and numerous. The foliaee is persistent, and keeps 
green until after the new has appeared ; it bends downwards in 
a pleasing manner, and the leafy stems have a paJm-like appear- 
ance. These, when topped with panicles of flowers, though they 
be green ones, are worthy objects for any garden. It is a suit- 
able plant for miidng with deciduous shrubs ; bold specimens of 
it enhven such borders by their shining greenery, and they are 
of greatest service when most needed, for in such sheltered 
quarters they are pretty sure to flower during winter; and 
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the summer sliade, if not too dense, will prove more beneficial 
to them than otherwise. 

GultiYation, ordinary garden soil. 

Flowering period, December to April. 

Helleborus Guttatus. 

Spotted Hellebore ; Nat. Ord, RANUNCULACEiE:. 

This is one of ,the newer species or varieties ; its main distinc- 
tion is well implied by the specific name. The flowers are fully 
2in. across, and white ; the sepals ai*e spotted with purple ; the 
petals are more constant than in some species, and of a rich 
green colour ; flowers are produced on stems having the floral 
leaf; the buds are a greenish white, but very beautiful. The 
foliage is smaller than that of most kinds; the leaves are radical, 
rather diort-staJked, pedate, and divisions narrow ; they are of 
a leathery substance and a dark green colour. Thia is a free 
bloomer, a fact which^together with those of its winter-blooming 
habit and distinct flowers, renders it a valuable acquisition to 
the open garden. Either cut or growing, it is very lasting. 

Cultivation, as for H, Abehasicus. 

Flowering period, January to March. 

Helleborus Niger. 

Black Hellebore, or Christmas Rose ; 
Nat. Ord. Ranxtnculacejb. 

A HARDY, herbaceous perennial. It came from Austria in 1597. 
In favoured situations it proves evergreen; there is nothing 
black to be seen about a growing plant, and it has often puzzled 
its admirers as to the cause of its specific name, which is in 
reference to the black roots of a year or more old. It woidd 
appear, moreover, that this is not the true " Black Hellebore " 
of th« ancients (see remarks under H. Oriervtalis). This " old- 
fashioned " flower is becoming more and more valued. That it 
is a flower of the first quality is not saying much, compared 
with what might be said for it ; and, perhaps, no plant under 
cultivation is capable of more improvement by proper treatment 
(see Fig. 48). Soil, position, and tillage may all be made to bear 
with marked effect on this plant, as regards size and colour of 
flowers and season of bloom. We took its most used common 
name — Christmas Hose — ^from the Dutch, who called it 
Christmas Herb, or Christ's Herb, " because it flowereth about 
the birth of our Lord lesus Christ," and we can easily imagine that 
its beautiful form would suggest the other part oi its compound 
name, " rose." In sheltered parts, where the soil is deep and 
rich, specimens will grow a foot high and begin to bloom in 
December, continuing until March. 
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The indlTido^ flowers laat a long time in perfection, either on 
the plant or in a cut state ; they vary somewhat lu their coloni, 
some being more brown on the outer side of the sepals, and 
otliers much suffused with pink; but under glass, whether in 
die shape of a bell glass in the open garden, or a greenhouse, 
they mature to a pure white ; their form is somewhat like that 
of a single rose, but may be more properly compared to a flower 
of ite own order — the single pteonia. It is composed of five 
sepals, and is Sin. to Sin. across, being white or rose-coloured; 
these sepals form a corolla-like calyx; the petals are very short 
and tubular, nestling down amongst the tassel-like bunch of 




stamens; the flowers are produced on stout leafless scapes, 
harii^ one or two bractete ; for the most part the flowers are in 
ones or pairs, but sometimes there may be seen three, and even 
four, on a scape. The leaves are radical, having stout, round 
stalks; they are large and pedate in shape, stout, and of 
leathery snbstance. The habit of the plant is neat, growii^ 
into rounded tufts. 

In suitable quarters it proves a quick grower, whilst in 
nngenial situations it will hardly increase, though it is seldom 
kil^d. As it happens that its flowers are prodnced at a most 
unfavourable time for keeping them clean, they should be 
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covered with some kind of ^lass shelters, or, where the Soil is 
retentive, the roots may be lifted with large balls of earth to 
them, and be placed in a cool greenhouse well np to the light. 
It would, however, be a mistake to adopt this plan where the soil 
is loose, and during the lifting operation will fall from the roots; 
and it is also a mistake to exj^ect flowers from newly -planted 
roots. Where its fine bloom is required at Ohnstmas, good 
roots should have been planted fully a year previously. Doubt- 
less many an amateur will herein recognise his failing point 
when expecting Christmas Boses from roots planted only a month 
before, and sometimes less. True, the buds are there, and fine 
ones, too, perhaps, but the plants, unless transferred with a good 
ball, suffer a check which it will take at least a year to outgrow. 
It is a good plan to grow this flower in good-sized pots, which 
should be plunged in a shady part of the garden all the year» 
with the exception of the blooming period ; but even with pots 
well grown and showing plenty of buds, the mistake is often 
made of suddenlv placing them in heat, immediately over hot 
pipes or flues, the heat from which shrivels the buds and 
foliage too. Though the Hellebores are amongst our best 
flowers for forcing, it should be done gently in an atmosphere 
constantly kept humid. 

As a cut bloom, the Christmas Rose vies with the eucharis 
and pancratium. For vase work, or used about the person, it is 
a flower that wins the greatest admiration, and it is no unusual 
thing for cut flowers to last indoors quite a fortnight. 

H. n. angustifoliua (narrow-leaved Hellebore) has smaller 
flowers than the type. The divisions of the leaves or leaflets 
are narrower, whence its name. The foliage is of a pale or 
apple green, whereas that of the type is very dark. It was 
introduced in the same year as its reputed parent. As a foliage 
plant it is very handsome, the leaves bending gracefully, and 
the whole specimen having a neat appearance. 

H, n, mciximus is the largest Christmas Rose, and is a truly 
^rand variety; the flowers are 4in. and Sin. across. The 
illustration (Fig. 49) is one-fourth natural size. The scapes 
are very stout, and produce several flowers, which are held 
well above the foliage ; hke those of the type, they, too, are 
tinted with a pink colour, which passes away when the flowers 
are a week or so old. The foliage is remarkably bold, having 
thick, round, and beautifully marked stalks. Well-established 
specimens have a shrub-like effect, being nearly 2ft. high, and 
nchly furnished to the ground. The half -blown buds of this 
variety are exquisitely beautiful, and vary somewhat in form 
according to their age ; some resemble a nearly blown tulip, and 
others a rosebud. As buttonholes, backed with a frond of 
maidenhair, they are charming. A whole scape, having one 
fully-blown flower and several buds, is the most perfect 
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and beantdfol deooration imt^inable (or a lady's hair. This 
variety 18 at its best in the month of December, being a little 
earlier than the typical form. 
All these kinds Mould be grown in moiat and rather shady 

aoaiierB ; nnder trees not too densely foliaged will euit them ; 
lie soil rfionld be a deep rich loam. I may mention that all my 
Hellebores are grownunder "nuTBea," i.e., snitable small trees. 
I use walnut. Abont eighteen species and varieties are planted 
nnder sii small trees, 4ft. high. The reasons why I use walnut 
are, that they leaf late in spring and lose thrir leaves early in 




autumn, so affordu^ the greater amount of Ucht during the 
flowering time of the Hellebores, and screening them in eummer 
from the aun with their ample but not over thick foliage ; a cut 
under the trees once a year with a sharp spade keeps them dwarf 
and prevents their making too many strong roots. With- 
out saying that Hellebores should be grown in this way, it will 
serve to show how they may be convemently shaded. Nothing 
conld well look more happy nnder such treatment, and, once 
properly planted, they give no further trouble than a mulching 
of rotten manure in ^ring, when all lie kinds have finished 
flowering. Christmas Bbses are easily raised from seed, provided 
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it is 86wn as soon as ripe, but plants so raised are two or three 
years before thej flower. The quicker method of increase is l^ 
division of the roots. This can only be done successfully when 
the old stock is in robust health. Pieces of roots taken from 
old and unhealthy specimens will remain in the ground for 
twelve months as immovable as stones, whereas the least 
bits of clean young growths will form nice blooming plants the 
first year. 
Flowering period, December to March. 

Helleborus Odorus. 

SWEBT-SCEKTED HeLLEBOBE ; NcU. Ord, BANXTNGUULCEA. 

Like all the Hellebores, excepting the white-flowered H, niger 
and its varieties, this has, untu very recently, been much 
neglected, notwithstanding that its name implies the rare and 
desirable quality of a sweet odour; moreover, it is of easy 
culture, very hard^, and a free bloomer. It is a native of 
Hungary, and was introduced to English gardens in 1817. It is 
like jff. purpurascens, only its flowers are green ; it even more 
strongly resembles our native H. viridis. All its foliage is 
renewed annuallv. It belongs to the section having stems 
few-flowered, forked, and bearing floral leaves. It grows 9in. 
to 12in. high. 

The flowers are green, small, nodding, and scented. The 
sepals are nearly round, and overlap eacn other. The flowers 
are produced at long intervals on the twice-branched, stout, pale 
green stems ; they are supported by prettily-cut leaves, havinj^ 
lance-shaped segments, finely serrated, also having large sti- 
pules. The radical leaves are palmate, covered with a fine down 
on the under surface. The segments are oblong, undivided, 
and at the base quite entire, but finely toothed near the top. 
The bloom lasts a long time, either cut or in the growing 
state. There is nothing very distinct to the eye about this 
species, but it is to be commended for the sweetness of its 
flowers. 

Like other HeUebores, it should be grown in a shady place, 
where there is a good depth of rich sandy loam. Propagated by 
division of healthy stock at almost any period. 

Flowering period, February to March. 

Helleborus Olymplcus. 

Olympian Hellebobe ; Nat Ord. RANimcuuLCEJE. 
This comes from a Grecian habitat, as the specific name denotes ; 
still it is perfectly hardy in this climate, and it deserves a place 
in every garden. It is not so old in English gardens as some 
kinds, and may not be much known ; at any rate, it is seldom 
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met witli ; bat, from the fact of its coming into bloom in the ^ 

first month of the year, and haying finely-formed pnr^e flowers, 
it is a desirable companion to the white Christmas Itose ; it is 
variously stated to^ nave white and purple flowers, both state- 
ments being authorised ; they are produced in spare clusters on j 
stems a foot high ; the buds are charming objects, of a ruddy- » 
brown colour, and the size of a big fill^rt; they are rather 
close together, and sirpported by a "cut floral leaf/'^ The leaves 
are well divided and abnost palm-shaped, the leaflets being 
ovate and toothed. It is a free grower, and never fails to bloom 
well too. 
Cultivation and flowering period, the same as with H, niger, 

Helleborus Orientalis. 

Eastebn Hellebore; Nat. Ord. Eanungtjlage^. 

Sometimes also called the Lenten Rose, as it may often be 
seen in flower during Lent, though it is no uncommon thing 
for it to bloom in January in favoured situations and mild 
winters. This is a very old species which has long been kaown 
to botanists, but it has only recently been introduced into this 
country. It is a native of the Levant, is plentiful on 
mountains and near Thessalonica and Constantinople. It has 
gone under the name of H, ojjicinalis, and as such was, as it still 
is, the shop Hellebore of the East. As a garden flower it is to be 
recommended as one of the best of the genus; the colour is 
often a fine rose variously tinted, and the blooms are of good 
size. It is, however, a species respecting which there is still 
considerable misconception. One authority says the leaves die 
off and again appear with the flowers ; another classes it with 
the group "leaves not annually dying"; then one says, "the 
greenish- white blossoms are tinted at the margin with purple ''4 
another, that the flowers are "rose-coloured"; whilst botcmical 
descriptions, usually so taunting to the florist as regards 
blossom-colour, are no exceptions in this case. " Sepals oval, 
coloured," does not point out very clearly the information desired. 
Man^r of the species of Hellebore are mown to produce flowers 
varying more or less in colour; and we also know that an 
individual blossom, during the long period in which the sepals 
keep good, often changes its tints and colours, but we are 
scarcely prepared to hear that a species has greenish-white 
flowers, whilst we have always seen a rosy or rosy-purple one 
produced. Still, the information from another source, that H, 
ori&nialis is a species intermediate between S, niger and H. 
viridis, would seem to favour the greenish-white as the typical 
colour ; be that as it may, it is most likely that the more desir- 
able rosy-flowered variety will prevail in flower gardens, that 
being the general recognised colour of the type, and moreover. 
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one wbicli renders it pleasingly distinct in the whole genns. 
There are hybrid kinds whioh have been raised from thi|^ 
species crossed with .?. viridia and, perhaps, others, and some 
of them have greenish- white flowers; but they should not be 
oonfonnded with the species nnder notice. These yarieties have 
received such names as H. oHentalis elegans, H. o. virideseens, 
and H. o. punctaitM, If hybrids are to be honoured with 
specific names, it wiU require much care to avoid confusion, 
and it is just possible that some such causes have led to 
the various descriptions above referred to. The type under 
notice is fairlj distinct, and the amateur havine a slight 
acquaintance with the Hellebore family will have htue dJfficmty 
in making it out. 

The flowers are produced on forked stems, and are accom- 
panied by finely-cut floral leaves, nearly sessile and palmate; the 
radical leaves are large, pedate, downy underneath, having long 
stalks, and remaining green throughout winter. The habit is to 
push the stout flower stems well up above the foliage, sometimes 
as high as 18in. ; the flowers are very durable, at least the major 
parts — as the sepals — ^are, the stamens and petals falling some- 
what sooner than those of most species ; if different positions 
are given to a few specimens, flowers may be had from Christmas 
to Lent, according to amount of shelter or exposure therein 
obtained for the p&nts. 

There are facts connected with this plant, as other than a 
garden subject, which can hardly fail to be generally interesting. 
'* This is the Black Hellebore of the ancients," so that, though 
JET. niger bears the name and is known to be largely ^ssessed 
of properties similar to those of the oriental species, it is proved 
to be wrongly applied. So much was claimed by ancient doctors 
for the Black Hdlebore as a medicine in mania, epilepsy, dropsy, 
and other ills to which mortals are heirs, that naturally the true 
plant was sought with much zeal. Dr. Woodville laments the 
want of proper descriptions of plants and the consequences, 
and in his *' Botany," p. 51, points out some ridiculous errors 
made in reference to the Black Hellebore previous to 1790; he 
gives the names of many plants which had been mistaken for it 
and actually employed, and he assumes that at the time of his 
writing all such errors had not only been discovered, but cor- 
rected, by what he then described as, and we now caU by the 
name of, J7. niger , being the true Black Hellebore ; and after 
all, the potent herb of the ancients has been identified in a plant 
(a near relation, it is true) other than the white Christmas Rose 
— it may be some time befbre we come to think of our present 
subject as the true Black Hellebore, especially when an otherwise 
popular species bears the name. 

Cultivation, as for JT. niger, 

Flowering period, December to April. 
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Helleborus Purpurascens. 

PUBPLISH HeLLEBOBE; Nat Ord, RANUNCULACEiE. 

A NATIVE of Podolia and Hungary, introduced sixty to seventy 
years ago. It belongs to the section whose flowers appear before 
the root leaves, having branched flower stalks and the cut floral 
leaf. It is a dwarf kmd, and varies very much ; I have now an 
established specimen in bloom at the height of 3in., and others 
at Sin. or 9in. It also differs in the depth of bloom-colour; 
some of its flowers may be described as purplish-^reen and 
others as greenish-purple, slaty and dove-coloured; ottiers have 
a tinge of red more visible. The flowers are few, on twice- 
forked stems, are 2in. or more across, and commonlv, as the name 
implies, of a purplish colour ; the inner surface oi the sepals is 
a slaty shade, the purple prevailing on the outer surface ; the 
form of the flower is nearly round and slightly cupped, from the 
nearly round or kidney shaped sepals, which neatly overlap each 
other, and are also incurved at the edges ; the petals are very 
short and green ; the stamens and anthers of a creamy white ; 
the floral leaf is nearly stalkless ; segments unevenly toothed. 
The radical leaves are " pubescent on the under surface, palmate, 
with the segments cuneated at the base, and from three to Ave 
lobed at the apex." The habit is robust and free blooming ; the 
flowers slightly droop, and, though the colours are not showy, 
they are attractive from the way m which they are borne on the 
straight stems and the absence of the larger leaves. It is a 
desirable species for the garden ; a few specimens grown amongst 
a mass of the " winter aconite " are enough to make one forget 
that it is winter. 

Cultivation, as for H. niger. 

Flowering period, February to April. 

Hepatica Angfulosa. 

Nat Ord, Banunculace^. 

This is a very distinct species. It comes from North America, 
and is twice the size of H. triloba in all its parts ; the leaves are 
more cut, and very woolly ; the flowers are bright mauve, and 
IJin. across. All the Hepaticas are slow growers, but H, angu- 
losa is the more vigorous. Some say they should be grown in 
peat, but I never saw them so fine in peat as in strong loam, 
well drained and manured; they are the better with slight 
shade. I do not object to peat, as possibly it may be more 
suitable than the natural soil of some gardens. Still, if I had 
to make up a compost for Hepaticas, I should freely use strong 
loam on a well-drained site. With me they have been in flower 
nearly three months, commencing in February. 

It seems desirable to increase these fine spring flowers, but 
they are most impatient of being disturbed, and, after all, the 
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increase can exist in no finer form tlian In big clnmpe, thoagli 
when thej are to be propt^;ated the root« sDoold be divided 
before the new leavea are produced, whicb is dnring tbe bloom- 
ing period. A deeplv-du^ iind well- manured plot abould be 
prepared for them, and their long roots ehonld not be doubled 
up in the least; the; both need and deserre great care. 
Flowering period, Febmai; to April. 

Hepatica Triloba. 



Thb well-known common Hepatica, of whicb there are so manT 
beautiful vanetiee. It is a hardy perennial, one of the "old- 
fashioned " flowers of EngKah gaj^ene, and is said by some to 
be a British species ; anyhow, it was well known and admired in 
this country 300 years axo. WeU-established specimens form 




{Ona-tiilnl aktural lize.) 



neat tufts of three-lobed leaves on long stems, which are not 
erei^reen in this climate, though the Hepaticaa are known to 
be BO in North America, one of their moat eitensive habitats. 
Here, imder cultivation, they produce much finer flowers, and 
more of them. The cut (Pig. 50), however, shows the foliage 
in more perfect form tbaii it is commonly seen to be in this 
climate during the period of bloom, when the old is usually 
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sered, and tlie new scarcely visible. The varieties of M. triloba 
differ only in the colonr and form of their flowers, there being 
blue, purple, white, and pink. Of the first and last named there 
are double varieties as well. 

Cultivation, the same as for H. angulosa. 

Flowering period, February to April. 

H. t spUndens is a charming Windflower, and one which, 
from its extra brilliancy, is sure to become a favourite, as, 
indeed, the whole genus Anemone is. It is a new variety of Jff. 
triloha, and is yet somewhat scarce, differing from the more gene- 
rally known kinds of the same species in only two points, so 
that, beyond the mention of them, no other description is need- 
ful: (1) Its flowers are single red, but so much deeper in colour* 
brighter, and of better substance, as to be quite distinct, and 
merit the name ** sfplendens** (2) It flowers earlier than the 
" commoner red kind. This handsome seedling of the common 
Hepatica is very suggestive of what can be done by raising seed 
from carefully-selected sorts, and within the last few years 
something has been done in that direction, so that in a little 
time we may expect to see other good varieties. I may add that 
seedlings are three years before they bloom, and even longer 
before a proper idea can be formed of their qualities. 

Cultivation, the same as for H. angulosa. 

Flowering period, February to March. 

Hesperis Matronalis Flore-pleno. 

Double Sweet Rocket, or Dames' Violet ; Nat Ord. 

Cbucifeb^. 

These are several double forms of this very popular old flower, 
such as purple, ruby, and pure white, the last named being by 
far the greatest favourite. A few years ago it was said to be 
very scarce, and in some parts of the country it certainly was so,, 
but when the present taste for the good old flowers became 
general, it was not only found, but qmckly propagated, so that 
now the double white Sweet Bocket may be had everywhere, and 
certainly no more beautiful flower can occupy the garden 
borders, its perfume being strong and deliciously fragrant. The 
parent plant of these double kinds is widely distributed over 
Europe ; all are perfectly hardy.- 

They vary in height from 1^. to 18in., branching candelabra^ 
like, the flowers being produced in terminal spikes, arranged in 
the way of, and very much resembling, the double stocks — ^in 
fact, the Hesperis used to be called "Queene's Gilloflower." 
The leaves may be briefly described as oval, lance^shaped^ 
toothed, and veined ; dark green, and often spotted or blotched. 
G^erarde's description, too, may be given, as it is always pleasant 
to recognise the old plants of 300 years ago : '' Dames' Yioleta 
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hath great large leaues of a darke ^reene colour, somewhat snipt 
about the edges ; among which sprmg up stalks of the height of 
two oubites, set with such like leaves ; the flowers come f oorth at 
the topj^e of the branches — ^like those of the Stock GiUoflower, 
of a verie sweete smell." 

These desirable flowers have a long blooming period, and their 
cultivation is simple ; there is, however, one special point to be 
observed, otherwise these double kinds will die off. It should be 
remembered that thej produce no seed, and propagation must be 
•carried out by divisions of the roots and cuttmgs; old plants, 
too, have a habit of forming their perennial crowns nearlj out 
of the soil, so that the roots going down from them are often bare 
and unestablished ; the older p£u*ts, too, are frequently attacked 
by ^ound vermin. "No doubt these causes woiud tend greatly 
to the former scarcity of the finer kinds, but all the difficulties, 
if they can be called such, may be overcome by the very simple 
process of either putting in cuttings like wallflower slips during 
summer, or, as soon as the old pl^ts are past their best bloom, 
dividing and replanting the various parts deeper, whereby all of 
them, however small, will make good plants the following season. 

This mode of keeping up the stock will be found to make the 
plants vigorous and free blooming, and also will prove a remedy 
lor the complaint so often given expression to in such wordfs 
as "I lost all my double Sweet Brockets; I cannot keep them 
jabove two years.' 

^lowering period, June to August. 

Heuchera. 

Alum-boot ; Nat. Ord, Saxifbaoagejs. 

This is a small genus of hardy perennials suitable for the 
decoration of the English garden irom their bold and finely- 
shaped leaves, which are well marked with various pleasing 
tints, also because of their perpetual verdure and neat habit. 
It takes its name from J. H. de Heucher, a botanist. The 
species, as many of them as are known, are from American 
habitats ; nearly all have been introduced within the last sixty 
years; the well-known JET. Americcma, however, is an old plant 
in English gardens, having been cultivated for 223 years. The 
order, as given above, together with the illustration figuring one 
of the species (see Fig. 51), wiU give some idea of the usefulness 
of the genus, especiaUy when it is remembered that in the depth 
of winter the foliage is fresh, and even in a growing state. 

The flowers are of little value for ornamental purposes; they 
are very small and numerous, and are arranged in panicles or 
racemes, on rather tail and mostly leafless stems, round, and 
somewhat wiry ; calyx, petals, and stamens have a mixed appear- 
xince, the whole flower being of a dingy colour, often resembling 
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some of tlie panicled bloom of meadow grass, wlien seen at a 
Bliort distance ; tlie calyces, however, are persistent, they crown 
the capsules; these and the naked stems, from their durable 
nature, mar the beauty of the foliage for several weeks, unless cut 
off. The plants are more ornamental without the flowers, as they 
impart a seedy appearance ; at no time does the foliage show to 
more advantage than in January, when most herbaceous plants 
are dormant, and when their handsome tufts are aHke beautiful, 
either bedewed with fogs, crystallised with hoar-frost, or glitter- 
ing in the sunshine. As a genus, Heuchera is sometimes placed 
after Saxifraga and before that of Tia/rella ; the latter it much 
resembles, as well as the genera Mitella and TeUima, Anyone 
laiowing these will at once admit the usefulness of the plants 
under notice. 

Not only do they make* good edgings or lines to* borders, but 
the leaves in a cut state are of great service for table decora- 
tion, doing duty repeatedly around dishes, &c., either with or 
without flowers; after being so used, if placed in water, they 
may be kept a fortnight in good form. I am told that the 
leaves are sold in Oovent Garden Market for similar purposes. 
I have seen them used in the autumn with the large white 
anemone, and in winter with the Christmas rose, one flower 
arranged and tied on the face of a single leaf. These placed 
round dishes, &c., have a prettjr effect. 

They grow freely in any kind of soil, excepting stiff clay, 
and are readily increased by division of the crowns. This may 
be done any time, but, perhaps, spring is the best. 

The Heucheras bloom from May to August. 



Heuchera Americana. 

American Heucheba; Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^. 

The flowers of this species are a dull or reddish purple. The 
foliage is rough and clanmiy; the form of leaf resembles that of 
H. glabra (see Fig. 51), but the colour is a lighter green. All 
the genus are of an astringent nature, but this species is 
remarkably so, and in its native country has earned for the 
family the name of " Alum-root." 
For cultivation and flowering period see Heuchera. 

Heuchera Cylindrica. 

Cylindbigal-spieed Hettcheba; Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^, 

This is much in the way of H. Bicha/rdsoni, with the distinction 
indicated by the name, the flowers being arranged evenly round 
the spike like a cylinder. 
For cultivation and flowering period see Heuchera 
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Heuchera Drummondl. 

DbTTHMOHD'S HbtTCHBBA; Nat. Ord. SAXIFBAaACEX. 

A TAiiL kind, witli leaves of handBome ehaipe (heart-sb&ped and 
lobed) and greener than most varieties. 
OoltiyatioD and flowering period are described under ^eue^a. 

Heuchera Glabra. 

Shooth Heitcbeba; Nat. Ord. SAXiritAaACKf. 

This was introduced in 1824 from North America. The toli^e 

is bold and abundant; the illnstration (Fig. 51) not only gives a 




(One-elitJi natiirm] »l£«.) 

(food idea of the form and habit of foliage, bat faJrlj represents 
the whole geima, aa seen during the late (1882) season. This 
epeoiee has dull pinkish flowers ; the scapes have a few leaves ; 
root leaves are 2iii. to Sin. in diameter, heart-shaped, lobed, 
biothed, smooth, and of a dark bronzy-green colour. The leaf 
stalks are long and slender; the habit very neat. 
Oultivation and flowering period are described under nmtehera. 

Heuchera Luclda. 

SHINma-LEATSD HeUCHBBA; Nat Ord. SAXIFEAaAOEj;. 

A TEST dwarf species, not more than Sin. or 4in. high ; the foliage 
a clear bright gi-een, nearly kidney-shaped, lobed, and roundly 
toothed. The fresh appearance of its prostrate leaves, which. 
are 2in. across, forms a pleasing object in mid-wiut«r. 
Oultivation and flowering period, as given under He^iekara. 
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Heuchera Metallica. 

Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^. 

This was presented to me in 1881 by a lady, who informed me 
that it was introduced by the late Miss Hope. It is a beautiful 
plant ; the hues somewhat justify the name, but to the touch 
the leaves are more like a soft fabric, as cloth or velvet. The 
flowers are of no value, but the foliage is bloom of no mean order, 
so much so, that everyone stops to admire this handsome plant. 
Cultivation and flowering period, as given under JBTettcAera. 

Heuchera Micrantha. 

SmALL-FLOWEBED HeUOHEBA; Nat. Ord. SAXIFBAGACEiE. 

Fbom Columbia. Flowers a yellowish-green; leaves nearly 
round, bluntly lobed, crenate or round toothed, the teeth homed 
or pointed; the colour is inclined to auburn during autumn, 
but it varies, and for a botanical description it would be hard to 
state a particular colour. The gardener, however, will find in this 
a most useful plant, where different forms and tints of foliage 
are desirable. Into the sub-tropical garden it may be introduced 
with good effect. I may add that the leaf stalks are 9in. to 12in. 
long, also of a rich brown colour, and the leaves are Sin. to Sin. 
across. 
Cultivation and flowering period, as described under Heuchera, 



Heuchera Purpurea. 

Nai. Ord. SAXIFBAGACEiE. 

This seems to be a less known or newer variety. If the name has 
reference to the colour of the foliage, it is not inappropriate. 
^the bold leaves are a dark green, shading to a bronze, then a 
purple, the whole having a soft downy effect. It is a charming 
kind. 
Cultivation and flowering period, the same as for the Heuchera. 



Heuchera Ribifolia. 

CuBBANT-LEAVED Heucheba; Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^. 

This is another dwarf kind, producing such leaves as the name 
denotes. Of this species the only useful feature for a garden 
seems to be its habit of neatly carpeting the ground linder 
deciduous trees. It has also a remarkably fresh appearance 
during winter. 
Cultivation and flowering period, as for other Keuoheras. 

L 
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Heuchera Richardson). 

RiCHA&DBON'a Heucheka; Nat. Ord. Saxifbaoacej;. 
A TAiLEB variety than ff. Drummondt, The most strikiiig 
distinctiona are the pale green colour of the voung lda,vea con- 
traeting^ with the bronzed appear&noe of the older ones, and the 
lareer aize of its flowera, which, however, are green. 
Cultivation and flowering period, aa for other apeoiea. 

Houston la Coerulea. 
Blttbts; Nat. Ord. Gehtiaracea. 
Habdt and evergreen. This pretty little shining plant never 
exceeds a, height ot 3in. Like moat apeciea of this order, both 
flowers and foliage have much subatance and endure for a long 
time in perfection, but its neat form and bright parta moat com- 
mend it— -it almost aparklea in both leaf and newer. Thisapeoies, 




:ae implied by the apecific name, bears a bine flower, but there is a 
variety (H. c. afttt or H. aHifiora) which beara white flowers, 
from a apecimen of which the illuatration (Fig. 52) is drawn, and, 
ae the cwour of the flower is the only diaaimiWtty, a description 
of the typical form will in all other respects apply to both. 
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The flowers, wHch are produced sin^y on slender stems 2in. 
high, are composed of a four-toothed calyx; corolla, four petals, 
or four-toothed and funnel-shaped; when fully expanded each 
flower is iin. across, and shows a distinct yellow eye. The leaves 
of the root are spathulate, those of the stems opposite and 
lanceolate ; all the parts are shown of the natural size in the 
illustration. 

All the known Houstonias are natives of North America ; 
still, our winters seem to kill strong plants. From an impres- 
sion that the plants were destroyed by insects amongst their 
roots and foliage, I had several tufts lifted, well shaken out, and 
divided in the autumn; they were replanted in leaf soil and sand 
and kept rather moist. When planting them, all amongst the 
roots was thickly strewn with dry silver sand, so as to leave no 
space for the lodgment of vermin ; the results were fine, fresh, 
green tufts throughout the following winter, which, however, 
was not severe ; stiB, the plants not so treated dwindled and were 
imhealthy, whereas the others were finely in bloom, the subject 
of the drawing being one of them. These minute plants do well 
and look well wedged between large stones on rockwork, where 
they flower nearly all the year round ; they also form pretty pot 
sjjecimens under cold frame treatment ; and they may be used 
with good effect for surfacing the pots in which other hardy but 
tall and bare stemmed things — such as lilies — are grown. 

The mode of propagation has been indicated by the above 
autumnal treatment. 

Flowering period, April to July. 

Hutchinsia Alpina. 

8yn, Lepidixjm Alpinum; Nat. Ord, OBUoiFEBiEJ. 

An alpine species, from South Europe, which may be said to be 
evergreen in this climate, and, according to my experience of it, 
flowering throughout the year. Though found in some gardens 
to be difficult to establish, when it finds a suitable home it 
becomes a pretty addition. 

This alpine seldom exceeds 2in. in height. The flowers are 
a glistening white and very small, produced in numerous heads, 
and they are very enduring ; the calyx is concave and falls off ; 
the four petals are inversely ovate ; the little leaves are deeply 
lobed, of a pale shining green colour, with plenty of substance ; 
its habit is spreading or creeping. Neither slugs nor any other 
pests seem to meddle with it. It may be transplanted at 
any time, and the mode of propagation may be gathered from 
the following remarks. 

Probably because its name implies its alpine character, some 
may be misled to plant it on rockwork ; whether that be so or 
not, I so tried it, and found it would not grow in such a 

l2 
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situation. A bed of dwarf, and moistnre-loYing subjects was 
being planted, in wbicb a bit of this Hutchinsia was dibbled, and 
it found a home in the moist vegetable soil. Tor two or three 
years I do not remember to have seen it, or the seedlings, with- 
out flowers ; its pretty, dwarf, rue-like foliage grew so thickly 
that it threatened to kill the edging of gentianella and such 
things as Poleimmium varie^atmn, the double cuckoo-flower, and 
the uttle Armeria aebacea ; it also filled the walks, and its long 
wiry roots have been eradicated with difficulty. From this 
it ^ml be seen how much depends, with some plants, on the posi- 
tion in which they are placed. 

Hydrangrea Panlculata Grandiflora. 

Labge-panicled Htdbangba; Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^. 

This dwarf shrub is perfectly hardy and deciduous; it comes 
from Japan, and is one of the best hardy things I have come 
across for some time. It is quite a new introduction, and has 
many fine qualities ; the fact of its producing immense clusters 
of white flowers, 12in. long and 12in. in circumference, as 
well-established plants, is enough to induce its extended cul- 
tivation ; but when it is stated that its clusters are nxunerous 
and durable, that the shrub begins to flower in summer and 
continues in great beauty until damaged by frosts, it will doubt- 
less be recorded on the lists of desiderata of those who do not 
possess it. The usefulness of such a subject is notable not only 
to the gardener who has a keen eye to artistic effect, but to the 
lover of showy flowers (see Fig. 53). 

The flowers are male and female kinds, and, as is usual with the 
genus, the fruitful ones are interspersed with unfruitful, being 
shorter in the stalks and nearly covered over by the latter, 
which are much larger ; in fact, they are not the true flowers 
from a botanist's point of view, but with the florist it is exactly 
the opposite; their colour is white, more or less tinted with 
pink, which, if the autumn season proves fine and dry, becomes 
purple. As the name denotes, the bloom is arranged in massive 
panicles, pyramidal form, 6in. to 12in. long, and 4in. to Sin. in 
diameter. They slightly bend with the great weight, but are 
otherwise well supported by the woody stems. * The latter are 
somewhat short, seeing they carry such large clusters. The 
leaves are oval, subcordate (varying), distinctly ribbed, and 
finely toothed, also varying much in size. The habit of the 
shrub is much branched, of strong growth, and very floriferous. 
The flowering shoots issue from tne hard wood of the previous 
season's growth. In the shrubbery it is very attractive, its 
flowers out-numbering, out-measuring, and out-lasting most of its 
neighbours. Kept dwarf, what a grand bedder it would make ! 
Grown in pots it is a first-class indoor subject. It has that rare 
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qualitj, even when in small pots, of being adapted for the 
(iompaaj of lat^ feme, palme, Ac., from the great edze of its 
panicles, and I need ecarcdj' aay that for cuttuig purpoBee it ie 
valuable, more [especiaJlj in decoratione which are not closely 
Tiewed. 

The culture of Jthia shrub la very simple ; it does best in rich 
loam. The situation should be smmj, that it maj well ripen its 
wood. In order to have clueters of lai^e size, it should be 




blosaom, natuial idH. 



closely pruned, like roses, bj which treatment the bush may also 
be kept in the desired form. Its propagation is by cuttings; they 
should be of fairly well-ripened wood <a the last season's growth. 
The degree of ripeness, like that of such things as roses and 
fuchsias, may vary, accordiw to the method by which the 
cuttings are to be treated. Half-ripened shoots will root well 
in a little heat ; the harder wood will root equally well, but more 
slowly, in the open in sandy loam. 
Flowering period, July to end of September. 
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Hypericum Calyclnum. 

Labge-calyxed St. John's Woet, or Rose of Shabon; Nat 

Ord. Htpebicace^. 

A VERY omamental deciduous shrub, but often green through- 
out the winter. This 1 claim the privilege of introducing 
amongst herbaceous perennials ; it is a well-known and favourite 
" old-fashioned " flower, in fact, a native of Ireland. The old 
name for it was " Cup St. John's Wort." In July it is in splendid 
form, and, familiar as we are with it, it never fails to win admira- 
tion. How charminff are its large, shining, golden blossoms, 
nestling amongst the bright but glaucous foliage ! the bundled 
tassels composed of numerous filamentary stamens glisten- 
ing like threads of gold ; and though often seen one can never 
tire of it. As a flower, it is distinct in form, showy, and richly 
effective. 

It grows to the height of 1ft. or 18in. ; the flowers are 4in. 
across, of a rich golden-yellow colour, and produced singly on the 
very leafy stems which, at the base or at their more woody parts, 
are square, the upper yarts being nearly round. Short flower- 
stalks issue from the side and near the top, a small new growth 
being produced in juxtaposition with the blossom, the said 
growth being composed of half-a-dozen or so smaller-sized leaves 
of a pale apple-green, charmingly suffused with a glaucous hue. 
The calyx of five sepals is very large, whence the specific name, 
and each sepal is nearly round and cupped, whence the old com- 
mon name, " Oup St. John's Wort " ; the five petals are 2in. long 
and widely apart; stamens very numerous, long, thready, and 
arranged m tufts. These are very beautiful, and form the most 
conspicuous part of the flower ; hke the other seed organs, and 
also the petals, they are of a rich, glistening,, yellow colour. 
The leaves are closely arranged in pairs, opposite, and nearly 
sessile ; they are 2in. to Sin. long, and about lin. broad, oval- 
oblong, blunt, smooth, and leathery. When young, they are 
as above described, but when older, they are of a dark, shining 
green colour, and somewhat reflexed. The under sides are finely 
reticulated or veined, and sometimes the foliage is spotted with 
brown. The habit of the shrub is neat, the short stems being 
numerous and semi-prostrate, forming dense, even masses of 
verdant foliage. 

Such a subject as this cannot be too highly esteemed on the 
score of the merits already set forth ; but there are other good 
<]^ualities which I will briefly refer to presently. There can be 
little doubt that the fine parts and many uses, decorative and 
otherwise, of most of the " old-fashioned " flowers have much to do 
with the high and continued esteem in which they are held. Not 
one of the least recommendations of this St. John's Wort is that 
it can be grown with great success under the shade of trees. It 
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is one of the very few subjects that will bloom freely in such 
situations. It is, therefore, very valuable ; besides, as regards its 
period of flowering, it comes in nicely after the vincas are over. 
These two genera are, perhaps, the best hai*dy flowering shrubs 
we possess for planting m the shade of trees. I scarcely need add 
that for more open situations, as rockwork and borders, it is in 
every way suitable. 

To the lover of cut flowers this must prove one of the most 
satisfactory, not only because of its beauty, but also because 
they are produced for fully three months — into September 
— and they are sweetly scented, like wallflowers. A flower- 
topped stem forms a penect and uni<jue decoration for a lady's 
hair ; sprays in small vases are exquisite, whilst a bowlful for the 
table (without any other flower) is very fine indeed — ^let the 
reader try these simple styles of decoration. Also, mixed with 
other flowers, it is one of the most telling; none of the yellow 
exotics can excel it. It is now before me, with a few sprays of the 
pink sweet pea and a bold spike of the white variety of goat's-rue ; 
the blend is both delicate and effective. As a cut flower it can 
hardly be misused, provided it is not crowded. 

Its culture is simple. Any sort of garden soil suits it, but it 
prefers a sandy loam. A winter top dressing of stable litter will 
help to produce greater luxuriance and a longer succession 
of flowers. It quickly and broadly propagates itself by means 
of its creeping roots; these may be at any time chopped 
off, with a sharp spade, in strong pieces, which, if planted in 
deeply-dug loam, will make blooming specimens for the follow* 
ing season. 

Flowering period, July to September. 

Iberis Correaefolia. 

Ned, Ord, CBxrciFEBiE. 

This is a hybrid and much improved variety of the well-known 
evergreen and shrubby Candytuft, often called "Everlasting 
Candytuft." A more pronounced remove from its parents could 
hardly be found in any plant or shrub than is this. There are 
evident improvements in colour, size, and habit, both in foliage 
and flowers. It is also a robust grower and perfectljr hardy, m 
these respects being very different from J. Uihraltarica. None 
of the shrubbjr Candytufts can compare with this for usefulness 
and beauty ; it comes into flower in May, and is in its greatest 
beauty in early June. It remains in fine form for fully four 
weeks. At first the flowers seem small, but later they form 
broad masses of dazzling whiteness, the corymbs being the size 
of a crown piece. Not only is this wholly distinct from its 
relatives, but it is one of the most useful flowers and evergreen 
shrubs which can be introduced to a garden. It cannot be 
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planted wrong as regards either soil or situation. It forms a 
rich surfacing subject, all the year round, to other tall plants, as 
lilies, &c. It looks well as a front specimen in the shrubbery, 
makes an effective and neat appearance at the angles of walks, 
or as an edging it may be cut and trimmed as a substitute for a 
grass verge ; it thrives on sunny or almost sunless outhouse tops, 
and on rockwork it is superb ; moreover, it grows fairly well in 
reeky towns, and though its white flowers may be soiled the day 
they open, its bright green leaves and dense habit render it a 
pleasing object. 

The flowers are arranged in flat heads at flrst, but as the stems 
become elongated and the succession of buds open, a long round 
cluster is formed by the old flowers remaining (as they do for 
weeks), such heads or spikes sometimes being 3in. long. There 
is much substance in the petals, which causes them to glisten 
in strong light ; the flower stems are produced 5in. or 6in. above 
the foliage, their total height rarely exceeding afoot. The leaves 
are numerous, of a dark shining green colour ; in -length liin., 
and over Jin. broad near the ends ; their shape is spathulate, 
obtuse, entire, and smooth; the new set of foliage contrasts 
pleasingly with the old, and its growth is completed during the 
flowering period ; the woody and slender branches are numerous 
and procumbent. 

Besides the positions already mentioned, in which this shrub 
may usefully be planted, there is none more so, perhaps, than 
that of rough or unsightly comers, where, if it is provided 
with a little loam, it will soon adapt its form to the surround- 
ings. The flowers in a cut state are not only sweet-smelling, but 
very useful where white bloom is needed in quantity, as for 
church decorations. I. correcefolia can scarcely be said to need 
cultural treatment, but it is useful to bear in mind that it may 
be much more finely bloomed if generously treated, which 
simply consists in nothing more than giving it a sunny place 
and sandy loam, well enriched with old manure. Specimens so 
treated, which were cuttings only two years ago, are now 2ft. in 
diameter, and covered densely with large flowers; and how 
lovely some of the pretty weeds which have sprung up amongst 
the bushes, and mingle their flowers among the masses of white, 
appear — such as Spring Beauty (Olaytonia), pink flowers ; the 
Maiden Pink {Dianthus deUoides), rose; Self-heal {Prunella 
pyrenaica), purple ; and the forget-me-nots ! This comparatively 
new Candytuft is as easily increased as grown, by either layers 
or cuttings ; the latter may be put in almost any time, early 
spring being the best ; if put in in June, no better quarters can 
be given than under the shade of shrubs, where the soil is sandy 
loam. 

Flowering period, middle, of May to middle of June. 
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Iris FcBtidissima. 

Gladdon, Gladwin, or Spubge-wobt ; Nat. Ord. Ibidaoe^. 

A Bbitish species, occurring largely in some parts, in shady 
woods and swampy places near the sea. It is evergreen and of 
a pleasing form throughout the year. Its flowers are of a dull 
colour, and not likely to be much esteemed, more especially when 
in midsummer there are so many beautiful kinds around ; still, 
it merits a place in our gardens. Its handsome berry-like seeds, 
which are so attractively conspicuous in December, are much 
more desirable than its flowers, ready as they are for our use at 
Christmas time. 

It grows 2ft. high, and is a water-loving plant, but may be 
easily grown in the more moist parts of the garden. The large 
pod is three-cornered ; the husks having turned brown, become 
divided, and expose to view the large, orange-coloured seeds, 
which, later, turn to a reddish-brown. Thejr are held in the husks 
for many weeks and strong winds do not displace them ; they are 
very effective amongst the dark green foliage, and may be cut if 
desired, as they often are, for indoor decoration They may be 
used in a hundred different ways, but never do they show-to more 
advantage than when cut with long stems and placed in a vase 
with some of their own dark green sword-shaped leaves ; these 
last-named, by the way, may be appropriated throughout the 
winter as a dressing for other flowers. There need be no 
difficulty in growing this species, for if the soil is not naturally 
moist in summer, a thick dressing of rotten stable manure will 
meet the case. As a matter of fact, my specimen is igro-wn in a 
bed fully exposed to the sun ; the soil is well drained, and stone- 
crops are grown in the next bed to it ; no water is ever given to 
established plants, and still the Gladwin is well fruited ; the soil is 
deeply tilled, and there is a thick covering of manure. It is 
easily propagated by division of the roots in autumn or early 
spring. 

Flowering period, June to August. 

Isopyrum Gracilis. 

Slendeb Isoptbttm; Nat. Ord. RANUNCirLACE-ffi. 

This is a hardy herbaceous plant, of great beauty. The flowers 
are not showy, but their great numbers and arrangement render 
them of importance in what may be termed a fine-foliaged 
subject. The Isopyrums are very nearly related to the thailic- 
trums or rues, and this one greatly resembles the maidenhair- 
like section, one of which it is often taken for. There is, how- 
ever, an important botanical difference between the two genera : 
the thalictrums have no calyx, and the Isopyrums have. Still, 
as the flowers of both are very small, that feature is not very 
observable. As a decorative plant it may be classed with the 
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maideahair-Hke rues, ajid tbe illustration maj be said to give a 
fair idea of three or four epe'ciee. 

The laopynim under notice grows 12in. or ISin. high, and 
producee its daik brown flowers on slender, well-branched stems, 
forming feathery pajucles, which have a graceful appearance. 
The fiowerB are verr small, and composed of a fiTe-cleft calyx, 
five equal petala, and numeroua long, pendent seed-organs ; Hie 
stems are elegantly furnished with the fine-cut foliage. The 
l^Tea are large, but the leaflets small, as may be seen by the one 
given, full size, in the drawing (Fig. 54), being somewhat 




cordate lobed and dentate they have hair hke stalls which 
add to the r elegance of arrangement and their glaucous colour 
further enhances their effectiveness. 

This Heht and difCuse snbject may be usefully planted to 
relieve other kinds; in beds or lines it looks well, having a 
lace-like effect ; as a cut flower or spray it nearly equals maiden- 
hair, and for miiing with large flowers, it perhaps excels. Either 
cut or in the growing state it is very durable. It may be grown 
in average garden soil, but to have it fine, it should be given 
vegetable soil and a moist situation, not shaded. It is propagated 
by seeds or division of the roots in autumn. 

Flowering period, July and August. 
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Jasmlnum NudifEorum. 
KrDE-FLOWXBED Jashine ; Nat. Ord. Jasminace£. 

This was bronglit to this country from China a littie lesB than 
forty yeajB ago, and, aa proof of ita sterling worth, it is already 
in extensive uae. The whole genue is a favourite one ; but there 




is a special and most attractive feature about this species that is 
snre to render it desirable to all — it flowers freely m midwinter, 
and it does so in the open garden. Like many of the ^nus, this 
Bpeciee comes from a veiy warm climate, and for a tune it waa 
{nrown in glasB-hooses asatender ahmb, where it flowered during 
the winter months. It is now found to he a perfectly hardy 
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subject, not only withstanding our most trying seasons without 
the least injury, but also proving true to the month of December 
as the period when it begins to produce its numerous golden 
flowers. It is a climbing deciduous shrub, though it has neither 
the habit of clinging nor twinine. 

The shrub produces bloom when only 18in. high, but it often 
grows to as many feet, and even taller. The flowers are borne 
singly at the joints from which the leaves have fallen, and as the 
latter were opposite, the blossom appears in pairs on the new 
twigs. In the bud state they are drooping, ana are marked with 
a bright chestnut tint on the sunny side. The calyx is ample, 
almost leafy, but these parts are hidden when the flower opens 
and becomes erect. The form of the Jasmine blossom is well 
known ; in size this one is rather larger than a full-blown violet, 
and quite as sweetly scented, which is saying very much, but the 
colour is yellow ; the petals are of good substance and shining ; 
the flowers last a long time, even miring the roughest weather, 
they open most during sunshine, but do not wait for it, and they 
remain open until they fade. The leaves, which are produced in 
early spring, are very small and temate ; leaflets of unequal size, 
ovate, downy, and of dark green colour. The wood is very 
pithy, square,' with sharp comers, and having the appearance 
almost as if winged; the younger branchlets are dark bronze 
green. The habit of the shrub is rampant, cHmbin^, much 
branched, and very floriferous. The green leafless sprigs of 
bloom are very serviceable in a cut state for vase decoration, 
especially if mixed with dry grasses or well-f oliaged flowers ; the 
sweet odour, too, reminds one of spring time. Specimens 
growing against the house or other walls, either nailed or in 
a trdlis, have a happy effect in winter, from the slender 
whip-like growths hanging down and being well bloomed. 
From the dark green colour and great number of branchlets, 
although leafless, a well-grown example has quite the effect of 
an evergreen. 

It enjoys a sunny position, but I have it doing well in a north- 
west aspect ; it may be used in bush form in almost any situa- 
tion. Neither is it particular as to soil, but I should not think 
of planting a winter-blooming subject in stiff or retentive loam 
— ^that of a sandy nature is more likely to be productive of 
flowers. It is easily propagated from cuttings of the young 
wood; if they are taken in late summer, when the leaves are 
falling, they will root quickly. Before the strong west winds of 
autumn occur, it should be pruned, in order to prevent its being 
torn from the wall; if the prunings are laid in sandy loam, 
between shrubs, they will be sufficiently rooted for planting 
out by the following spring. 

Flowering period, December to April, 
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Kalmia Latifolia. 
Bkoad-leavbd Kaimia; Nat. Ord. Ebicage^. 
Ah eTergreen shmb, very hardy in our climate. It comes 
from North America,, and from ita dwarf character and free- 
blooming habit, it is not only one of the moat aaeful Bhruba, but 
may be freely planted ia connection with herbaceous subjects, 
where it will help to redeem the deadneaa of beds and borders 
during winter (see Fig. 56). Like the rhododendron, it grows to 
various heights, according to the soil or situation in which it 
maybe planted, bnt ISin. to 2ft. is the size at which it may often 




— perhaps most often — be seen producing its wealth of flowers. 
There are many fine flowering shrubs, but they do not gain the 
esteem in which tJua is hmd. Its large clusters of delicate 
flowers, surmountine dark shining foliage, and which seem ahnost 
too pare and beantuul to withstand the vicissitudes of the open 
garden, are its winning points ; moreover, the flowers laet several 
weeks in perfection. The flowers are arranged in broad 
pajiioles; the pedicels and five-cleft calj[i are a bright brown 
colonr, and funushed with short stiff hairs. The aalver-shaped 
corolla, which la white, pleasingly tinted with red, has a short 
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tube and five divisions, curiously cornered ; the flower is fully fin. 
across, and in its unopened state is hardly less pretty than when 
blown. The leaves are borne on stout woody branches, have 
short stalks, and a bent or contorted habit; they are thick, 
leathery, shining, smooth, and of a dark ^een colour on the 
upper side; underneath they are a yellowish-green. In form 
they are elliptical and entire, being 3in. to 4in. long. Healthy 
specimens are well furnished with foliage ; otherwise it is spare, 
and when that is the case the flowering is rarely satisfactory. 

As this subject requires to be grown in moist vegetable soil, 
such as leaf mould or peat, it is useless to plant it where these con- 
ditions do not exist ; moreover, the rule with species of the order 
Ericaceoe is to require a pure, or approximately pure, atmosphere. 
Doubtiess these conditions will debar many from growing this 
shrub successfully ; but I may add, where its requirements can be 
afforded, not only should it be freely planted, but it will probably 
thrive without any further care. 

As a cut flower it is exquisite, if taken with a good stem and a 
few leaves ; to many it mav appear odd when I say it is too good 
to cut, but there are others who will comprehend me. The 
flowers can nowhere show to more advantage than on the bush, 
and it seems a pity to take its strongest branches for the sake of 
transferring the blossom. ■ 

It is a slow-growing subject, but easily propagated by layering 
the lower branches ; no matter how old or hard the wood has 
grown, if pegged well down they will soon become rooted. 

Flowering period, June to August. 

Lactuca Sonchifolia. 

Sow Thistle-leaved Lettuce ; Nat, Ord. Composite. 

This is one of the few ornamental species of a somewhat 
numerous genus ; it is, moreover, perennial and hardy in this 
climate— characteristics not common to the family. It came 
from Candia, in 1822, sinpe which time it has been grown in 
English gardens, more or less, as a decorative plant; it is 
of unusual form, especially in the foliage. I think it would 
scarcely be called handsome ; but the flowers, which are a fine 
pale blue, and of the form usual to the order, are too good to be 
overlooked, and their value is enhanced by the fact of their 
being produced so late in the year. 

In speaking of the flower as a subject of the pleasure garden, 
it is unnecessary to describe it beyond saying that it is of a rich 
but pale blue colour, and over lin. across, produced on stalks 
nearly 2ft. high, in lax panicles. The leaves are large — ^about 
1ft. long and 9in. wide — ^have a stout midrib, are pinnate, and 
most curiously lobed. The leaflets, moreover, are fantastically 
shaped, being again lobed, also toothed and bent in various. 
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ways. The teeth have spine-like points, and the only uniform 
trait about their form seems to be that the edges are turned 
backwards. The upper surface is a pale green colour, the under 
side grey, almost white. It is of rather neat habit, and though 
I have not grown it in lines, it is only needful to see one good 
specimen in order to be certain of its effectiveness when so 
planted ; .it would be singularly distinct. 

It enjoys sunny quarters and deep but light or sandy loam. 
With me it does well on a raised bed of light earth ; its long tap 
roots will save it from drought during the driest summer, when 
its fleshy and fast-growing foliage would lead one to think that 
it could not endure a dry time. It is readily increased by 
division of the roots or seed. 

Mowering j)eriod, September to strong frosts. 



Lathyrus Grandiflorus 

Lasge-flowebed Eveblasting Pea ; Nat Ord, Leguminos^. 

A HABDY, herbaceous climber, coming from the South of Europe. 
It was introduced to this country nearly seventy years ago; 
it is an attractive object when in bloom, growing 6ft. high and 
being very floriferous. The flowers are nearly 2in. across. Not 
only in good soil do specimens ^ow densely and become furnished 
from the ground to the extremities of the stalks with bloom, but 
the roots run imder the surface so rapidly that a veritable 
thicket is formed in three or four years. It is as well to allow 
this fine pea a good broad space, in the midst of which several 
iron standards, 6ft. high, should be firmly fixed; to these, fresh 
twiggy branches might be secured every spring ; if the old ones are 
left in, their rottenness will allow them to snap off during strong 
winds when the tendrils have laid hold of them; but fresh 
branches, used as suggested, will bend but not break, and will 
withstand the strongest winds. This is very important, as, if 
the mass of foliage heads over, it is spoilt for the season. 

The flowers are dark rose colour, produced in twos and threes 
on longish stalks, which spring from the axils. The tendrils are 
three-cut, having a pair of oySl leaflets ; the stems are square, or 
four-angled, and slightly twisted and winged. This plant may 
be grown in any soil or situation. A specimen does well with 
me planted in rubble, where it covers a short rain-water pipe, the 
said pipe being feathered with twigs every spring; but to have 
flowers of extra size and luxuriant growth, plant in good loam, 
in a sunny site, and top dress with stable manure every spring. 
This large Pea-flower is most useful for cutting purposes, being 
not only handsome but very durable. The running roots may b^ 
transplanted in early spring, just before they make any stem. 

Flowering period, June to August. 
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Lathyrus Latifoll us. 
Labqb-lkated Lathybus, or Etbblastino Pea; Nat.\ Ord. 

LEOnMiHoa^. 
Thib decidnona climber ie one of the handsomeefyplantB of the 
Bntigli flora (see Fie. 57); in ita wild state it la a, chariniiw 
object, and under cultivation, in full eipoanre to sussbine, witE 
proper proTiaion for its tendrils, and kept clear of we^s, it 




(0iM4dx(li uinnl liie.) 



becomes in every waj one of tbe fineat objecta in the garden, 
wbetber considered as a decoratiTe- climber, a floral specimen, or 
a source of cnt flowers. 

It grows follj Sft. high, in deep and rich soil, and is famished 
with lai^e, many -flowered bonchea of blossom from the leaf axils 
nearlj aU its length, each flower atalk being 6in. to Sin. long. 
The flowers are of a, livelj rose colour, about twelve in a 
cluster ; tendrils five-cut, long, and two-leaved. The leaves are in 
pairs, elliptical, many ribbed, glaucous, and very large, whence 
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tiie specific name; the inter- 
nodes of the whole plajit are 
vinged, wings membranaceone ; 
atipulee large, broader than the 
et^ns. The habit is rampant; 
it enjoys ennahine, but will do 
in partial shade. 

L. I. tdbus ia a variety sunilar to 
the aboTe in all its parts, but scarcely 
an large in the foliage, and the flowers 
are pure white, and produced a week 
or a fortnight later; for catting pnr- 
poses these are justlj and highly 
esteemed. 

Tall yaaes may be pleasingly dressed 
hj the flowered stems, if cut about 3ft. 
long ; these twined round or hanging 
down are very graceful, but they should 
not be used too freely — one, or two at 
most, on each large vase will be ample. 

Both the aboTc may be grown with good 
effect amongst other oWibera, on a specially 
prepared trellia-work, ordinary pea-rods, or 
over defunct troea. 

Propagated by seeds, or by diyision of very 
strong roots only. February is a good time 
for both methods. 

Flowering period, June to August. 

Leucojum ./'Esttvum. 

SnuHSB Showflaee; Nat. Ord. Auabyl- 

LIDACE^. 

As may be seen by the illustration (Fig. 
this native bulbons plant is somewhat 

fainlyf blooming ^cimens are someti 
ft. high, and each one rarely produces 
more than -three of its small 
flowers, but they are worth grow- 
ing, because of their lasting pro- 
perties, either cut or otherwise; 
the pretty snowdrop - shaped 
flowers are very effective when 
used in vases, their long stems 
rendering them more serviceable 
thaa they otherwise would he. 

The white flower is without 
calyx, and has a corolla of six 
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petals^each one being delicately tipped with pale green; they are 
produced on long thick stems, each flower having a somewhat 
lengthened pedicel, by which they are suspended bell-fashion. 
Thf foUageTs of the^conuuon d^Eodil for^ but longer; bulb 
small. 
There are, it is said, two varieties of this species, which have 

Senerally become mixed ; the other variety is said to be more 
warf and later in flowering ; if this is correct, possibly these 
mixed varieties may have something to do with the long time 
which thev are known to continue flowering. 

Not only for the sake of preventing tne tall growths from 
heading over should it be grown in broad masses, but when so 
planted this flower is more effective. It will grow in any kind of 
soil, but it seems most at home amongst dwarf shrubs, where its 
flowers are always of a more delicate colour than when exposed. 
Propagated by division of the roots during autumn every third 
year. 

Flowering period. May to July. 

Leucojum Vernum. 

Spring Snowflake; Nat, Ord, Amabyllidacbjb; 

A HABDT bulbous species from Germany. It is not necessary 
either to describe or praise this beautiful flower, beyond stating 
that in every way it closely resembles the snowdrop ; it is larger, 
however, whence the appropriateness of its name, Snowflake, 
in relation to that of the snowdrop. It will thrive anywhere but 
in wet, sour situations ; it most enjoys fine light soil and the 

Eartial shade of trees, where it rapidly increases by offsets of the 
ulbs ; these may, with advantage, be divided every three or four 
years. 

Flowering period, March and April. 

Lilium Auratum. 
Golden-bated or Japanese Lily; Nat Ord, LiLiAOBiiB. 

This is a hardy Lily, and though this particular species is 
comparatively new to our English gardens, it belongs to a 
noble genus which has had a place in our ancestors' gardens 
for ages. It was long thought that this bulb from Japan could 
not endure our winters, and though it is proved to be perfectly 
hardy, there are yet many who only cultivate it indoors, and 
seem surprised when they see it in beds and borders, where it is 
allowed to remain year alter year. 

The flowers vary very much in size, from 5in. to Sin. across ; 
the divisions are nchly tinted (golden-rayed), beautifully spotted 
and reflexed ; the stems, at the height of 3ft. to 6ft., are 
furnished with flowers, mostly about five to eight in number. 
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Though tha flowers t^pear delicate, it is Borprieine how well- tfiey 
stand out in the open garden. For beauty and effect this Lily is 
incomparable (see Pig. 59). 

Unch has been said abont ita onlture, far more than neect be 
put iatopractice. I have found the obserrance of three simple 
rulea sufficient in order to have it in fine bloom year after year: 
First, begin with cood sound bulbs, not over laiige. Second, 
pbut them 9in. deep in sandy soil, and a moist situaticm. 




, (On^-hoU lutoTsI die). 



mdii^ each bnlb with half-a-spadeful of fine charcoal, 
which protects them from rot, canker, and (what I beheve, to be 
the chief cause of failnre) the wireworm. Third, grow them 
where they will be sheltered from high winds; otherwise their 
long and top-heavy stems become wrenched, and the upper roots, 
above the bulbs, so torn that the current season's bloom is more 



IB damaged and root development checked. 
To put my simple method of growing this Uly ii 



a plainer 
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way, I may state that my garden is naturally well drained, has 
light soil, and a south aspect. Under a west wall I planted 
small bulbs in the manner already stated, and though I have 
often seen this Lily nearly twice as tall as ever I grew it, I have 
not any cause to complain about the quantity of bloom. I never 
either water or put down stakes as supports. If the situation is 
moist no water is needed, and it is next to impossible to send 
down stakes without coming in contact with the large bulbs. 
Doubtless a few good waterings with liquid manure would be an 
advantage, but where L, av/ratwn is esteemed as satisfactory 
with short stems, this need not be given. 

When once a clump or batch of this Lily has become estab- 
lished, it should not be disturbed for several years, when, if the 
stems are becoming too rank to allow them to wave without 
damaging each other's flowers, or if there are many young 
unflowered stems, they may profitably be dug out in a carefm 
manner when the bulbs have ripened, which will be the case 
when the tops have become thoroughly dry ; there will then be 
found to be numbers of nice dean young bulbs, which, with a 
year's extra patience, will probably form a more vigorous batch 
than the parent one. Such bulbs are properly called "home 
grown. 

riowering period, September to November. 

Linum Flavum. 

Yellow Flax; Nat. Ord, Linace^e. 

This handsome shrub-like Flax comes from Austria, and is a 
comparatively new species in English gardens. It is not only a 
distinct form, but from the large quantities and more durable 
quality of its flowers, it proves itself a very useful subject for 
flower-beds and borders, where it should have the most select 
companions. It is classed as a hardy, herbaceous perennial ; its 
woody character, and a few green leaves which it carries through- 
out the winter would, however, show that it is not stiictly 
herbaceous. Its hardiness, too, will be questioned by many who 
have tried to winter it outside, more especially in the northern 
parts of Great Britain. It is only hardy under certain con- 
ditions, which, in effect, is saying that it is not perfectly hardy. 
It requires a Hght warm soil and a dry situation, besides whicn, 
if the winter is severe, it should be protected with a thick 
covering of ashes or cocoa fibre. This special. treatment has 
been found needful in Yorkshire, but more south it has been 
proved hardy without such precautions. The neat habit and 
clusters of rich yellow flowers of this plant render it deserving 
of the little extra care above indicated ; this, together with the 
fact that it is hardy in many parts, is a sufficient reason for 
naming it amongst hardy plants. 
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Its flowers are produced in branched heads, dense and mimerous, 
on stems aJfoot or more high; each flower is lin. or IJin. across, 
the five petals being of a transparent golden yellow, distinctly 
veined with orange ; they are broad, and overlap each other ; 
calyx small, and of a dark olive-green colour; segments finely 
pointed. The leaves are 2in. or more in length, lanced, but 
inclining to spoon shape; sessile^ stout, smooth, entire, and 
glaucous. Through the summer new stems are quickly grown, 
which, in their turn, become topped with clusters of bloom, and 
so a succession of flowers is kept up until autumn. On rock- 
work it is effective, the situation, to some extent, meeting the 
requirements of its somewhat tender constitution ; it may also 
be grown well in beds or borders, but they should be of a sandy 
character, and raised, unless it is intended to take up the plants 
for the winter ; in such positions four or five specimens form a 
charming group, and nothing can be finer than the effect of 
other Flaxes, of a tall and spray-like character, grown near 
and amongst this golden yellow, such, for instance, as L. Narbtyn' 
nense and L. perenne. 

It is easily propagated by seeds, which should be sown in the 
autumn as soon as ripe ; it may also be divided, but I have found 
the quickest and best results from cuttings taken in a half- 
ripened state. They should be put round the side of a rather 
large pot in sandy peat ; the warmth, shade, and moisture of 
a cucumber-frame will cause them to root quickly, when they 
should be potted off singly, so as to make sturdy plants before 
the winter sets in, and such young stock ought to be wintered in 
a cold frame. 

Flowering period, August and September. 

Ltthospermum Prostratum. 

PbOSTEATB GbOMWELL; Nat. Ord, BORAGINACEiE. 

Sometimes called the G«ntian L., from its bright blue gentian- 
like flowers. By ii^any this species is considered synonymous 
with L. fruticosum,. They are, however, very dissimilar. Our 
subject is an evergreen and stunted trailer ; ir. fruticosum is a 
deciduous trailer and very vigorous ; both, however, are perfectly 
hardy. The most striking characteristics of the Prostrate Grom- 
well are its fine dark blue flowers and procumbent habit. It is 
a native of France, and only within the last sixty years has it 
been introduced into this country. Its habit is most distinct as 
compared with the various long-stemmed species. It much 
resembles the well-known Veronicor prostrata in its general 
'appearance. 

Its flowers are sparingly produced from the axils of the leaves, 
but, being large compared with the size of the foliage, they are 
very effective when they first open. The dark out bright 
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blue corolla is tinged with red, but later on the colour becmnes 
an unmixed blue, and the blooms increase in size until more 
than ^in. across. The complexion of the JoHage is verj dark 
(holly green), the leases are about lin. long, and are narrow 
and .stalkless ; they have much substance and are rather hard. 
The whole plant is thickly coated with ^hairs— a conanon 
feature of this order ; but in this species the hairs are re- 
markably stif^, those of the edges of the leases being almost 
thorny. 

The iorm of growth assumed by this .plant eminently fits it f<H* 
rockwork. It should be so planted that its densely-branohed 
stems can fall over the face of a light-coloured stone ; in this 
respect it forms a good companion to the dwarf phloxes, but it 
isoth^rwise a supefior rock plaint, being more characteristic and 
prolonged in its flowering. It should be allowed to grow to a 
large size, which will require several years, or the object may 
be sooner gained by planting half-a-dozen specimens in a group ; 
this should be done when the plants are young, as it is very 
impatient of being disturbed when once established. It would 
msfke a capital edging plant for small shrubs, to come next the 
grass, backed by a row of Erica ooflmea,, which is also dwarf, a 
continued bloomer and contemporaneous. Its propagation can 
only >be readily effected in this climate by cuttings, as ;it does not 
ripen rseed well; it cannot be divided) because generally the little 
shrub has a short bole, therefore, cuttings must be struck &6m 
the previous year's growth.; they should be dibbled into fine sand 
and peat, ke^t shaded and cool for several weeks; they root 
quicker during the warm season, when they are also less liable 
to be over- watered, which is a veiy common cause of failure in 
striking cuttings ; they should be well rooted before the winter 
sets in. 

Flowering period, May to July. 

Lobelia Cardrnalts. 

Cabdikal Flowee,; Nai. Ord. Lobeliace^. 

This is one of the finest herbaceous perennials that bloom in 
October ; stately, brilliant and lasting. There are many varieties 
of it, and of late years some extra fine sorts have been raised 
and named, all of which are good. The varieties differ much in 
the foliage as well as the flowers, some being much larger, and 
of a dark brown or reddish colour. The illustration (Fig. 60) is 
drawn from the typical form, which has smooth foliage; it is not 
so large as some of the varieties, but it seemed desirable to figure 
the type, otherwise the varieties might have proved misleamng. 
To a more than ordinary extent this plant is called by its 
common name, " the Cardinal Flower,'* and I have very fre- 
quently foimd that it has not been recognised l)y its proper 
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ntime, even try amateurs who had long gnmn it. " Is tlitit taJl 
p]aiitaIiobeliaP"iiasofteiil>eeiiaHked; tWaref ore, common sa^tlie 
pUmt is, I .thooght it mizlit prove nsefal to ^ve an illtiB- 
trotiim. One of its valnaole qnalitiee is that it floweie for 
a Tsry long time, bogiiming about the latter end oi Augost 
and continning nntil stopped bj frosts. In the early ^part 
of October it is simply grand, as then not only the main 
stems, but the lonseT ones, are all famiBhed with tlseir brilliant 
eokiaiaig. 




This " old-fashioned " plant grows 2ft. or 3ft. high.; the 
flowers are produced in terminal spikes on stout, round, and 
wcll-foliaged stems ; each flower ta.a a el^ider stalk, atarting 
from the axil of a rudimentary leaf. The calyx is vei^ finely 
formed, broadly cup-shaped and cornered ; the five divisionB a.re 
narrow, finely pointed, |in. long, and spreading ; the corolla has 
a dirided tube lin. long, broad^ set in the ample calyx, gradu- 
ally narrowing to the diTisions of the corolU. As may be 
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seen by the engraving, the flowers much resemble some of our 
native orchids m form, the lip being most characteristic. The 
leaves are broadly lance-shaped, serrated, and jsessile. The habit 
of the plant is erect, and almost rigid. The flowers are of the 
most attractive kind for borders, and, as cut bloom, can hardly 
be exceUed. 

The only drawback which attaches to it in this climate is that 
it is not perfectly hardy ; in other words, it dies in winter when 
planted in certain soils and positions. But I can, from an ex- 
perience extending over three trying winters, confidently state 
that, if it is planted in spring, in deep rich loam, fully exposed to 
the sun, it will both flower well and live through the winter. 
Only let the reader remember that it is a native of North 
America, and he may then judge that it can be no stranger to a 
cold cliinate. The advantages of the above method are, uiat the 
plant becomes well established during stmuner, its long cord-like 
roots get deep down to the moisture it loves so well, and from 
full exposure it withers seasonably and the crowns become fully 
ripened by the time the strongest frosts occur, so that they do it 
no harm. The reader may take it for what it is worth, that by 
leaving the dried stalks on, the plants are benefited; at any rate, 
I leave them on, for the following reasons : In a dry state they 
are very hollow, and when cut I have found them conductors of 
rain into the midst of the younger roots and dormant crowns, 
causing them to rot, and when the remaining part of the stalk 
has come away from rottenness too, it has been seen that a cavity 
of corruption had formed where it joined. When I have left the 
withered stalks untrimmed until tibe following growing season, 
no such decay has b^en seen. So that, after aU, it is perhaps not 
less hardy man many other plants about which little doubt 
exists, but which may have been a little more fortunate as regards 
other conditions than cold. 

To those who prefer to dig up their stock of L. cardinalis and 
winter it away from frost, I may say that it is only needful to 
pack the roots in sand, which should be kept moist, not wet. 
Propagation may be effected by division of the crowns in 
spring. 

Flowering period, August to first frosts. 

Lychnis Chalcedonica. 

Ohalcedoniak Lychnis, or Scarlet Lychnis; 

Nat Ord, Silenacejb. 

This hardy herbaceous perennial (see Fig. 61) came from Russia 
so long ago as 1596. It is a well-known and favourite flower, 
and, of course, a very "old-fashioned" one; it is commonly 
called the Scarlet Lychnis, but there are other forms of it with 
white flowers, both double and single, and there is also a double 
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Bcarlet Tariety. The typical form comea into flower a fortnight 
earlier than the others, but all ma^ be seen ia bloom dtinng 
July. The very brilliant flowera, which, are produced for aeverd 
weeKS in large showy heads, maat commend this plant, and ita 
tall habit renders it all the more conspicnoile. It onght to be 
grown in every collection of hardy perennial flowers, amongst 
which bright Bcarlete are not too plentifnl. In eamdj loam, 
enriched with well-rotted mannre, 
it attains a height of 2ft. to 3ft. 
The flowers are fin. across, the 
five petals open flat, and each petal 
is divided into two rounded aeg- 
ments ; the calyx is haiiy, long, 
bellied, ribbed, nve-cleft, and much, 
narrowed at the diviaiona ; the 
numerous flowers are arrai^^d ia 
flat cluaters, interspersed with many 
amall leavea or bracteolee ; the 
stems are stout, round, and having 
haira pointmg downwards; the nodes 
or jointa are distant and furnished 
with a pair of stem-claaping, lance- 
shaped leaves, whence issue short 
sterna that flower later on. The 
leavea are 2in. to 4in, long, lance- 
shaped, hairy, waved at the edges, 
and eomewhat recurved. The whole 
plant is of a clammy character, after 
the manner of other Catchfliea. 

As already hinted, this species, with 
its varieties, enjoys a sandy soil ; a 
mulching of njamure proves of great 
beneflt; not only are the heads of 
bloom larger for it, but the side 
ahoota are induced to flower freely. 
In borders of tall plants the scarlets 
are very showy; they cannot, how- 
ever, endure shade ; the position 
should be sunny and open. The pro- 
pagation of the single forms may be 
carried out by seed, which ripena ^^ bi t 
in large quantities; in fact, they '"''\^- ^" 
sow themselves freely. The double 
kinds should be divided in early 
spring. In a cut state the flowers are both useful and effective, 
and il kept in a sunny window will continue in good form and 
open the buds. 

Flowering period, June to August. 
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Lychnis Viscaria Flore-pleno. 

Gebman Catghfly ; Nat. Ord. SiIiEkacejs. 

Thb double form of the red German Catckfly. The old Latin 
name for the type was X. AngusHfolia, which is still used some- 
times, being a good descriptiTe name. So much cannot be said 
of the common name ; at any rate, it sounds odd that one of 
our native plants should be called the " G^mnan Oatchfiy/' -as 
name is evidently used in the geographical sense. There are 
several forms of this species having double flowers, which may 
be termed florists' or garden varieties; all are haiidsome and 
effective flowering jplants, and last a long time in good form. A 
very short; description will suffice for these, the flowers of which 
in many rei^cts resemble pinks ; they are, however, borne on 
stout stems in long heads, the petals being full, divided, and 
bent, each flower an inch across. The rose-coloured varieties 
are bright and attractive ; the leaves are in tufts din. or 4in. 
long, narrow and reflexed. These double Oatchflies are very 
showy in either borders or rockwork ; they rai^ with our neatest 
subjects and brightest flowers, and certainly ought to be widely 
grown. 

They enjoy a stiff soil, but are in no way particidar ; they 
should, however, have a sunny situation. They may be increased 
by root divisions in summer or early spring. 

Flowering period, June to August. 

Lysimachia Clethroides. 

Cebthba-like Loosestbife ; Nat, Ord, Pbimttlace^. 

This is a tall-growing and distinct species, newly imported from 
Japan; it is perfectly hardy and herbaceous, and differs very 
much indeed from its creeping and evergreen relation, the monev- 
wort, or "creeping jenny," being more like a tail speedwell, 
having large leaves ; it is so dissimilar, there can be no likelihood 
of confounding it with other species. As a decorative garden 
plant it is both attractive and interesting. 

It attains a height of 3ft. in favourable quarters, and has both 
a wealth of rich foliage and showy one-sided spikes of white 
flowers; the latter are neatly formed and continue to develop 
along the spike for the length of a foot; the flowers are iin. 
across, somewhat star-shaped, having Ave, and sometimes six, 
divisions of the corolla, which are oval and cupped ; the short 
flower stalk is supported by a very narow bracteole of equal length 
— this helps not a little to enrich the yet unblossomed jjart of the 
spike, the Duds of which are of the purest whiteness and pearl- 
shape, mounted in the claw-like settmg of the pale green calyx ; 
these pleasing spikes of flowers and buds have a peculiar habit 
of bending ; tiie unbloomed part is at right angles with the erect 
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stem, with the exception of the tip, which slightly erects itself; 
the angle is ever changiug, being ruled bj the change of flower 
to seed, the development causing the sharp bend to rise da^bj 
day. The leaves oi the root are spoon-shaped, and those of thye 
stCTGLS broadly lance-shaped, varymg in length from Sin. to 
5in., entire, veined, of good substance, and having attenuated 
stalks ; the younger leaves hav6 a changeable satiny hue ; all the 
leaves at their junction with the stems are marked with a bright 
redness ; the main stems are furnished with many side branches, 
which assist in maintaining floriferousness until late autumn. 
The habit of the plant is dense, and from the numerous spikes of 
flowers and bright green foliage strong specimens have a com- 
mendable appearance ; with me, the growth has been remarkably 
vigorous, exceeding by nearly a foot the usual height ; this 1 
attribute to the enrichment of the soil. The bent spikes are 
scarcely suitable for cutting purposes, but that the plant is 
deserving of a place in the borders may fairly be inferred from 
the manner in which it wins admiration when in flower. It 
enjoys deep loam, which, as before hinted, should be rich ; the 
situation should be such as will afford it protection from the 
winds — then, if its leaves remain untom, they will afford a treat 
from their "autumnal tints.'* Propagated by root division 
during late autumn or early spring. 
Flowering period, July to September. 

Margyricarpus Setosus. 

Bbistly Peabl-petjit ; Nat Ord. Rosacea. 

A CHABMIKG little evergreen shrub, and most aptly named, for 
not only does the name convey some idea of its beauty, but it is 
specific to the utmost degree; a glance at the illustration 
(Fi^. 62) and the English name, which is a translation of the 
Latin one, will show fliis. It is the only species of the genus. 
It was introduced in the year 1829 from Peru, and for a time was 
considered too ttender a subject for other than stove treatment, 
and even now it is treated as a shrub needing protection ; but 
warm as is its native climate, it proves hardy m ours ; it is not 
merely a safe subject to winter out under special conditions, but 
quite Jiardy in fuUy exposed parts. It stood out with me in the 
winters of 1879-80 and 1880-1, and in 1881-2, which, however, 
was specially mild, it held its berries until spring. Its ever- 
green character renders it aU the more desirable, for though the 
foliage is small and somewhat spare, it is of a bright and 
pleasing colour. Quite young specimens are prolific, and only 
during the severe months are they without berries. 

A full-grown example does not exceed the height of 6in. or 8in. 
in this climate. The flowers are green and insignificaiit— 'in 
fact, hardly visible, and must be (Sosely looked for; they are 
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prodnoed bihrIt on the riper ports of the soft wooded branches ; 
they are chubbf forma, all out atalkleas, and aapported hy a, 
brown stem-daapin^ sheath, which is iong-pointca Bjid bent 
backwards, resembluw a spine ; these sheaths are numerous, and 
[Tobablj aoggested the specific name, selosiis — rough or bristly. 
The flowera appear for many months, and there ia a corre- 

ynding aucceseion of berries; the latter form the main feature 
this singular ahrub, measuring Jin. to Jin. in diameter, they 
are of a clear, ahining white coloor, and are well named "pearl 




; fniit, niitiira] ^&) 

froit." Sooner or later in the seaaon every joint of the main 
branches seems to be fumiahed with frnit, which lasts a long 
time in perfection. The leaves are ^in. to lin. long, pinnate, 
leaflets awl-shaped, refleied, and of a deep ghatening green 
colour; they are arranged in minute tnftson atontiah branchleta, 
and, for the moat part, have a aingle berry at the parent node. 
All these young shoots grow in the upward direction, leavii^ the 
procumbent branches to form an even line on the lower aide. 
The habit of thia ahrub ia apreading and prostrate, and, from the 
bright berries and foliage {the latter eJl turned upwards), it 
becomes a most pleaaiug object to look down opon, reminding 
one of a dwarf erica imm^iately after a haibtorm. For rockwork, 
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this is a gem. Manj amateurs will be glad to learn, if tliej do 
not already know tlie shrub, that it is one of those pretty, un- 
common, and distinct forms ever desirable for choice collections. 

It should be so planted that its branches can rest on a dark- 
coloured stone; this will show up its fruit to advantage. It 
enjoys a rich, light soil, thriving in a mixture of sand, loam, and 
rotten leaves. Beyond this there is nothing special about its 
culture; moreover, it is easily increased, either by cuttings taken 
in summer and pricked into moist peat under a bell glass, or by 
layering the branches. These only need to be pegged down and 
covered with soil, or to have a small boulder placed on the part 
where roots are desired. 

Flowering period, aU summer. 

Mazus Pumilio. 

Dwarf Mazits; Nat. Ord. Scrophtjlariacejb. 

This diminutive and pretty plant is a native of Australia, and 
was introduced into this country in 1823. It is hardy, her- 
baceous, and perennial ; it is, however, sometimes said to be only 
annual, which may have been inferred from the fact of its 
perishing in winter in this climate when grown in cold, stiff soil, 
but that it is perennial is beyond doubt. Not only have I ex- 
perienced that it dies every winter in clay soil, but also that the 
roots remain fresh and healthy year after year when in more 
suitable quarters, such as an open situation in light vegetable 
soil mixed with sand, where it quickly spreads by underground 
runners and asserts its perennial character. 

Its flowers much resemble the small wild violet of the hedge- 
rows, in size and colour more especially ; the flower-stalks are, 
however, sometimes branched, carrying four or five flowers; 
and if I may be allowed to make anomer comparison in order to 
convey aai idea of its form, I would mention Pinguicula vulga/ris, 
the common butterwort. The flowers spring from the midst 
of flattened tufts of pale green foliage ; the leaves are lin. to 3in. 
long, spoon-shaped, sli^htiiy waved at the edges and occasionally 
notched, distinctly vemed, of a light green colour, and flesh- 
tinted in the stalks ; they are arranged in nearly rosette form up 
to the period of flowering, when they are not only longer, but 
become almost erect ; but the younger tufts which do not produce 
flowers remain perfectly flat. 

It is useful for rockwork or as a carpet plant where the soil is 
of a sandy nature. There should be few bare places in our 
gardens whilst we have such lovely creepers as this to fall back 
upon. The rooted stems, which run immediately under the 
surface, may be transplanted any time except during winter. If 
the roots are mutilated then, they will probably rot. 

Flowering period, June to September. 
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Mellttis Melissophyllum. 
9yn. T£. GitAiTDiFLoatiM ; Labs&-fu>wbbed Bastakd Balh; 

Nat. (hd. Labiate; 
Tbis is a somewhat oucommon but handaome natJTe plant. 
The above names, together with the illustratioo (Fig. 63^ will 




'i^i^^f^, wsif ' ■■ 



'donbtlesB give the reader a fair idea of its appearance. It torms 
one of the best possible anbjecta for a border of " old-faHhioned " 
plants, being of a distinct (^pe ajid colour. 

The flowera are a mixture of white, pinlc, and puijle ; and are 
nearlj 2in. long, in general shape resembling the foxglove, but 
wider at the corolla and a little shorter in the broad tube. They 
are arranged in whorls springing from the axils of the leaves. 
The whorls are said to be of as manv as eight flowera, but speci- 
mens are more commonlj seen to have onlj two to fonr, being 
repeated the whole length of the stems, which are 18in. high. 
The leaves are two to three inches long, and half as broad, 
■ovate, serrate, hairy, and short stalked No one can be other- 
wise than pleased with the ancient style and soft colour of the 
large flowers, which last a long time in perfection. There is a 
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trimness, too, about tlie plant whicli distinguislies it from the 
more weedy species to which it is related. 

In a cut state the long stems are not. only pretty of themselTes 
when placed in old vases or crackle ware, but they have a 
remarkably good effect. They, however, should not be crowded 
or swampid b7 more showy foliage or flowers-in tact, thej 
dtLOuld be used alone. 

It wiU grow any;where and in any quaHty of soH, but slight 
shade and well-enriched loam will be found, to make a vast dif- 
ference in the size of the flowers, and their colour will be also 
improved. It may be divided or transplanted any time after it 
has done flowering. 

Flowering period, June to August. 

Monarda Didyma. 

Syn, M. Ealmiana ; Bee Balm, or Oswego Tea ; Nat Ord, 

Labiate. 

All the Monardas are natives of North America, and, con- 
sequently, quite hardy in this country ; they are also herbaceous 
and perenniaL This speciea has been grown for 130 years in 
English gardens, and at the present time it is not only accounted 
an old flower but it is highly esteemed. The blooms are large 
and brilliant in colour, and their shaggy forms give them aii 
effect which is decorative both in the garden and vase. 

The flowers are not only numerous, but, for the most part, 
bright ; moreover, they begin to flower at midsummer and con- 
tinue until the frosts set in. 

The species under notice has bright scarlet flowers, produced 
when the plant is about 18in. high; it, however, grows to 
nearly twice that size, flowering all the while. The whorls of 
bloom issue from half -globular arrangements of buds and persis- 
tent calyces; each flower is an inch long; corolla ringent, or 
gaping; helmet, or upper division, linear; the seed organs are 
longer ; the calyx tubular, having five minute teeth, being striped 
and grooved ; the whole head, or whorl, is supported by a leafy 
bract, the leaflets being of a pale green colour, tinted with red. 
The leaves are ovate-cordate, or broadly lance-shaped, taper^ 
pointed, toothed, rough, and tslightly wrinkled, and they have 
short stalks. The stems are square, grooved, and hard. The 
whole plant exhales a powerful but pleasant odour. The habit 
is branching, that of the root progressive, not only increasing 
rapidly, but such parts on the surface maybe termed creeping 
or prostrate branches, forming a veritable mat of fibre. 

The whole genus is made up of such species as may be used 
freely in most gardens, more especially in those having plenty of 
space. 

For culture, and flowering period, see M, BfuatelUoma, 
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Monarda Fistulosa. 

Wild Bebgamot; Syns.M. Afviniq, M. Altissima, M. Med^a, 
M. Oblongata, M. Pijbpubea, <md M. Bugosa ; Nat, Ord. 

LaBLAlT^. 

The Wild Bergamot has a pleasant, smell ; it has, however, the 
objectionable property of attracting great numbers of bees and 
wasps. 

Compared with the scarlet M, didyma, the more striking 
differences are the purple flowers, which are less, and mostly 
produced in single heads. The bracts are tinted with purple, 
and they are more bent down the stems ; the latter, too, are only 
half as thick and of a dark brown colour. 

For culture and flowering period, see M. Russellicma, 

Monarda Russelliana. 

Russell's Monabda; Nat Ord. Labiatje. 

Anotheb distinct species. Its flowers are white, with pistil 
tinted purple, and less in size than either of the above. The 
bract is remarkably large, and further amplified by numerous 
small leaves amongst the flowers ; all are deeply tinted or veined 
with purple ; the leaves are larger than those of M. did/yma, and 
those near the tops of the stems are also tinted with purple on 
their stalks, mid-ribs, and edges ; the stems are green, rounded 
at the comers, channelled, and smooth. 

There are other species than those I have named, but the 
above-mentioned are not only the more distinct, and well represent 
the genus, but as flowers they form a richly beautiful trio of 
colour, so that, when grown side by side, their effectiveness is 
much enhanced ; as cut bloom they answer well for furnishing 
old vases. Either growing or cut, their flowers and leaves are 
pleasant, but if bruised the odour is too powerful ; they, however, 
when used in moderation, form a valuable ingredient of poti 
pourri. 

They may be grown in ordinary soil, and in any position but a 
too shady one. The propagation of these plants may be carried 
out any time, by cutting small squares of the matted roots from 
old specimens, but it will be found that if allowed to grow to 
bold examples their effect will be aU the more telling. 

Flowering period, July to September, 

Morina Longifolia. 

8yn. M. Elegans; Whobl Floweb; Nai. Ord. 

DiPSACEiE. 

Until this plant comes into flower there is little about it for us, 
who are trained to dislike and almost despise thistles, to admire. 
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It is not a thistle certainly, but the resemblance is very 
close when not in flower, and the three or four specimens which 
I grow have often caused a laugh from visitors at my expense, 
but I pocket the laugh and ask them to come and see my 
thistles in June. When, too, weeding is being done, it is always 
needful, for the safety of the plants, to give some such hint as 
"Do not pull up those thistles ;" but if this plant is no relation 
to that despised weed, it belongs to another race, the species of 
which are also formidably armed — ^viz., the Teasel. It comes 
from the Himalayas, and is comparatively new in English 
gardens. 

It is hardy, herbaceous, and perennial, grows to a height of 
2ft., and the flowers are produced in whorls or tiers interspersed 
with the thorny foliage near the top of the stems. At this 
stage of development the plant has a noble appearance, and 
the rings of flowers are very beautiful — though when I say 
flowers I here mean the combination of buds and blossoms in 
their different stages and colours. The buds are pure white and 
waxy, and when open, are of a delicate pink; as they get 
advanced, they turn to a lovely crimson ; these are all the more 
pleasing^ because the flowers last a long time. In form they are 
tubular and horn-shaped, having a spreading, uneven corolla, 
five-parted. Each flower is lin. long and fin. across, six to fifteen 
in a whorl, the whorls being five to ten in number. The whorl- 
bracts are formed of three arrow-shaped leaves, deeply cupped, 
and overlapping at their junction with the stem or scape; mey 
are spiny and downy underneath. Calyx, tubular and brown* 
Segments (two), pale green, notched, alternated with long spines, 
and surrounded with shorter ones. The leaves of the root are 
9in. to 12in. long, and 2in. wide in the broadest parts ; pinnate, 
waved, and spined, like the holly or thistle. The leaves of the 
stem are similar in shape, but very much smaller. The whole 
plant, and especially if there are several together, has a stately 
appearance, and ati^racts much attention; it is a good border 
plant, but it will be more at home, and show to equal ad- 
yantajge in openings in the front parts of the shrubbery, oecause 
it enjoys a little shade, and the shelter from high winds is a 
necessity, it being top heavy ; if tied, it is robbed of its natural 
and beautiful form. 

It thrives well in sandy loam. Slugs are fond of it, and eat 
into the collar or crown, and therefore they should be looked 
for, especially in winter, during open weather. To propagate it, 
the roots should be divided as soon as the plants have done 
flowering, they then become established before winter sets in. 
Plant in the permanent quarters, and shade with leafy branches 
for a fortnight. 

Flowering period, June and July. 

N 
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Muhlenbeckia Complexa. 
Nat. Ord. Foi.YaoNXCXM. 
A Hi^DT climber, of great beaotf; dTuin^ Norember its 
nearlj black Btema are well furnished with ita p^uliar small dark 
green leayes, which, eren when without flowers or froit, render it 
aiiobjeet of firet-claaa merit as adecorative subject The illuatra- 
tion (Pig. 64) is fairly representatlTe of all its parts ; Htill, it can 
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e and spreading withal. Although I have grown this hand- 
some climber sevem years, my experience and information re- 
specting it are very limited indeed ; its bardiness and beauty are 
the inducements which have led me to recommend it for the 
pleasure gaxden. As a matter of fact, I have never bloomed it, 
and I am indebted to a lady for the wax-tike and flower-shaped 
fmita iUuBtrated; they were produced in a warm vinery, and 
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I liave otherwise learned that in this climate the plant only 
flowers outside dnrinff very warm summers. I haye also in* 
formation from one of H.M. Botanic Gardens that this species 
" was introduced from South America, but when and by whom I 
am unable to say. It requires a warm, sheltered position. 
Before the severe winters came it used to be covered with star- 
like whitish flowers, which were succeeded by fruits." 

The fruits given in the illustration (natural size) are a fine 
feature, but, considering the uncertainty of their production, 
they can hardly be claimed for outside decoration. They are of 
a transparent, wax-like substance, and the tooth-like divisions 
glisten like miniature icicles; they hang in small clusters on 
lateral shoots from the more ripened stems, and have a charming 
effect, contrasting finely with the black stems and dark green 
foliage. The leaves are small (^in. to fin. across) somewhat 
fiddle-shaped, of good substance, and having slender stalks ; they 
are alternate and distantly arranged on the long trailing and 
climbing stems. The habit is dense and diffuse, and though it 
loses many leaves in winter, I have never seen it entirely bare ; it 
is therefore entitled to be called evergreen with outdoor treat- 
ment. The distinct form and colour oi its foliage, together with 
the graceful shape of the spray-like branches, render this subject 
of great value for cutting purposes. Seen in company, and used 
sparingly with white flowers for epergn^ work, the effect is unique ; 
and I ask those who possess it to try it in that or a similar 
way. 

It enjoys a sunny position and well drained or sandy soil. 
With me it grows entangled with a rose tree, the latter being 
nailed to the wall. I have also seen it very effective on the 
upper and drier parts of rockwork, where it can have nothing to 
cHng to; there it forms a dense prostrate bush. It may be 
propagated by cuttings of the hardier shoots, which should be 
taken in early summer ; by this method they become nicely rooted 
before winter. 

Flowering periods, warm summers. 



Muscari Botryoides. 

Gbape Hyacinth; Nat. Ord. Liliace^. 

This is a hardy species, somewhat flner than the more common 
M. racemostim, from the fact of its richer, bright sky blue flowers. 
The form of the Grape Hyacinth is well faaown (see Fig, 65), 
being a very old garden flower and a great favourite ; when it is 
once planted, it keeps its place, despite all drawbacks common to 
a crowded border, with the exception of that wholesale destroyer, 
a careless digger; if left undisturbed for a year or two, it 
increases to very showy clumps. 
The flowers, which are densely arranged on stout spikes 8in. 

k2 
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higli, are very small, globular, and narrowed at the opening, 

wnere the tiny divisions are tipped witb. white. The foliage 

resembles that of the wood hyacinm, 
but it is more rigid, not so broad, and 
slightly glaucous. 

It seems to do best in light earthy 
and the flowers are finer in colour when. 
gro wn in shade, but not too much. 
Where quantities are ayalLable, they 
may be used as an edging, nothing 
looking better in a spring garden. 

3f. 0, alba varies only in the colour 
of its flowers; the white is somewhat 
creamy for a time; it becomes much, 
clearer after a few days, and remains 
in perfection for two weeks in ordinary 
weather. This is a charming variety ; 
grown by the side of the different blues 
its beauty is enhanced. It is very effec- 
tive as a cut flower, though rather stiff, 

but if sparingly used it is attractive for bouquets, whilst for a 

buttonhole one or two spikes answer admirably. 
Flowering period, March to May. 




Fza.65. MuSGAJfcl BOTBTOIDXS. 

(One-eiglith natural size.) 



Muscarl Racemosum. 

Nat Ord. Liliaceje. 

This is the commonest species, and although very pleasing, 
suffers by a comparison with the above blue Irind, being more 
dwarf and the flowers less bright. The best time to transplant 
the bulbs is when the tops have died off, and the choicer sorts 
of these, as well as all other bulbs whose foliage dies off early in 
summer, should have something to mark their situation when 
in their dormant state. 

Oultivati<»i and flowering period, as for 3f. hotryoides. 



Narcissus Minor. 

Smaller Daffodil ; Nat. Ord, AMABTLLiDACEiE. 

A VBET beautiful and effective spring flower. Though a native 
of Spain, it proves one of the hurdiest denizens of our gardens; 
it is not often met with, but it has been cultivated in this 
country since 1629. It was well known in Parkinson's time. 
Not merely is it a species due to bloom early, but it does so, 
no matter how severe the weather may be, in March, and the 
flowers are freely produced. We could hardly have more severe 
weather than we had in March, 1883, when the snow was some- 
times several inches deep and the frost as much as 17deg. to 
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23deg. still tliis little Daffodil continned to push up its golden 
blossoms, so that in the latter half of the month, it formed one 
of the most pleasing of the hardy flowers of the spring garden. 
Its blue-green leaves are densely grown, and being only 4in. hish 
and somewhat rigid, they not only form a rich setting for the 
bright blossom which scarcely tops them, but they support the 
flowers, which have a drooping habit. Later on, however, they 
lift their fair faces and look out sideways, but whether seen in 
profile or otherwise, they are alike charmmg. 

I do not remember ever to have seen or heard this flower 
described as finely scented ; as a matter of fact, it is deliciously 
80. The odour is aromatic and mace-like. If the bloom is cut 
when in its prime and quite dry, a few heads will sc6nt a fair- 
sized room. Of course, all the species of the genus (as implied 
by the generic name) exhale an odour, and some kinds a very 
fragrant one, whilst others are said to be injurious ; but the spicy 
smell of this can scarcely be otherwise than acceptable, and it 
must always be a desirable feature in a flower suitable for 
cutting, and more especially in a winter and spring flower. 
From its dwarfness this Daffodil is very Hable to be soiled; 
either of three plans may be aidopted to prevent this : Plant 
on erass; top-£:ess in January with longish litter, wluch 
hj the blooming time will have a washed and not very objec- 
tionable appearance ; or, lastly, let the patches grow broad and 
thick, when their own foliage will keep down the mud, excepting 
at the sides. I find the litter method to answer well for scores 
of things for a similar purpose. 

Flowers are produced on slender scapes, Sin. to 4in. long, 
singly, from the long membranous spatha ; they are l^in. across 
the expanded perianth, and about the same length; the six 
divisions are rather longer than the tube, and of a pale yeUow or 
lemon colour ; the crown or nectary is campanulate, longer than 
the petal-like divisions, lobed, fringed, and of a deep yellow 
colour. The leaves are strap-shaped, stbut and glaucous, and 
about the same length as the scapes. 

This plant is in no way particular as to soil, provided it is 
well drained. It enjoys, however, partial shade and liberal top- 
dressings of manure. It increases fast by offsets, and, if 
desirable, the bulbs may be lifted the third year for division, 
after the tops have died off in late summer. 

Flowering period, March and April. 

Nierembergia Rivularis. 

Watbb Niebembebgia, or White Otjp; J^Ta^ Ord. 

SOLANACEiB. 

This alpine plant comes from La Plata ; when well grown (and 
it easily may be) it is a gem— hardy, herbaceous, and perennial. 
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It has a most pleaBing habit ; from its mass of root-like stems, 
wliich mn yery near the surface, it sends up a dense carpet of 
short-stalked leayes, which in July become studded over with 
lai^e and chaste white flowers; though it rarely exceeds 4in. 
in height, it is very attractive. 

The flowers are l^in. across, of a variously tinted white, some- 
times with pink and sometimes with purplish-grey inside the 
corolla. The outside is yellowish-green; the five lobes of the 
corolla are arranged cnp-fashion, having four distinct ribs or 
nerves and wavy margins, the inner bases being richly tinted 
with lemon-yellow ; what appears at first sight to be the flower- 
stalk, 2in. to Sin. long, is really a long round tube, very narrow 
for so large a flower ; it is of even thickness all its length. The 
calyx nearly touches the earth ; it is also tubular and five-cleft. 
The leaves are from less than an inch to Sin. lonf , somewhat 
spoon-shaped or sub-spathulate and entire, smooth, and very 
soft to the touch. 

It thrives in a Hght soil, but it should not be dry. Moisture 
and a little shade are the chief conditions required by this lovely 
creeper, and where bare places exist, which are otherwise 
suitable, nothing more pleasing could well be planted ; in dips or 
the more moist parts of rockwork, it m^ be grown with capital 
effect, but the patches should be broa£ It also forms a good 
surfacing subject for leggy plants or shrubs. Lilies not only 
appear to more advantage when carpeted with the short dense 
foHage of this creeper, but their roots are kept more cool and 
moist by it, and there are many similar cases in which it will 
prove equally useful. It is easily propagated by division of the 
roots after the leaves have died off, but I have found spring 
much the better time, just as the new growth is pushing. 

flowering period, July and August. 

CEnothera Speciosa. 

Showy Evening Peimeose; Nat Ord, Onagbaceje. 

A HABDT and beautiful perennial species from North America ; 
it is aptly named, as the flowers are not only large but numerous 
(see Fig. 66). The plant has a gay appearance for many weeks. 
Ab a g^en flower. It is one of ^tli Appy anbjects wldch may 
be allowed to grow in any odd comer, no matter what quality 
the soil may be, and full exposure or a little shade is equally 
suitable. No matter where it grows in the garden, it is a abowy 
and pleasing flower, which, if plucked, is found to have the 
delicate smeU of the sweet pea. It grows 18in. hi^h, is herb-like 
in the foliage, and very distinct from other species, more espe- 
cially as regards its slender stems and somewhat large and 
irregular f ohage. 
The flowers are a satiny white, delicately nerved, and nearly 
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Sin. across; tl>e four petals are a pleasing yellowish-green at tlie 
bases; wli^ fnllyeipanded they form a cross, heing clear of each 
other ; they become tinted with roae when they begin to fade. 
The leaves are of varioos sizes, aometimes spotted, lance -shaped, 
toothed, and attenuait«d at the base. The general habit of the 
plant is erect, but it ia often procumbent; it haB,fromitBBlende^ 




Btenul, a light appearance, and for one evening's nae the apraye 
are very nsefol m a cut state. 

It propagates itaelf fredy by its root numers near the enrfac^ 
ThMe roots may be transplanted in early spring, and tiey wiE 
flower the same year. 

Flowerii^ period, Jnne to August. 

CEnothera Taraxacifolla. 
Dandkuos-leatbd Etbnihq Fbiurobe ; Nat. Ord. 

OS^Q&ACEM. 

Fbom the great beauty of the flowers of this plunt, it has not 
only become widely diatributed, but a great favoniito, oonaidenng 
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tliat it was so recently introduced into this country as 1825 ; 
it came from Peru. Fortxinatelj this cliarming exotic proves 
perfectly liardv in onr climate ; it is also herbaceous and peren- 
nial. No garden ought to be without so easily grown a flower, 
and though its foliage much resembles that of the common 
dandelion, a fine mass of it proves no mean setting for the large 
white flowers which spring from the midst of it. Another 
pleasing feature in connection with the flowers is that for a day 
they are pure white, after which they partly close and turn to a 
scarcely less beautiful delicate flesh tint. This colour and the 
half closed form are retained for several days ; it exhales a sweet 
odour, about which there is a peculiarity. When newly opened 
— ^the flrst night — ^while the flowers are white, they will be found 
to have a grateful scent like tea roses; but if the older and 
coloured blooms are tried, they will be found to have the re- 
freshing smell of almonds. 

There is yet another curious trait about this lovely flower- 
it has a long stalk-like tube, which may be called the flower stalk, 
as, so to speak, it has no other, and the lower part— it being 4dn. 
to 6in. long — ^is inclined to squareness, but near the top it becomes 
round and widens into the divisions of the calyx,*being, in fact, 
the tube or undivided part of the calyx. Let the reader carefully 
examine this interesting flower. First pluck it with all its length 
of stem or tube (it may be 6in. long); with a small knife or 
needle split it upwards, and there wul be exposed the style of 
a corresponding length. The tube and segments of the calyx are 
of a pale green colour, segments an inch or more lon^, finely 
pointed ; the four petals are large, nearly round, and overlapping 
each other, forming a coroUa more than Sin. across; they are 
satiny in appearance, and transparent, beautifully veined or 
nerved, the nerves haidng delicate green basement8,^from which 
spring stamens of a Hke colour, but with anthers iin. long, 
evenly balanced, and furnished with lemon-yellow pollen. The 
leaves are herb-like, and, as the common name implies, like 
the leaves of the dandelion, similar in size, but more cut or lobed. 
The plant, however, varies materially from the dandelion, in 
haying stems which pnsh out aU roim^ the cro^m, growing to a 
considerable length, and resting on the ground. 

This plant cannot well be grown in too large quantities, where 
there is plenty of room; it produces flowers for a long time, 
and they are highly serviceable for cutting purposes, though 
lasting only a short time. It cannot well be planted wron^ as 
regards position, as it will thrive anywhere, providing the soil is 
enriched, it being a gross feeder; it should not, however, be 
planted where it will be likely to overgrow smaller and less 
rampant subjects. On the whole, it is one of those plants which 
afford a maximum of pleasure for a minimum of care, and needs 
no special culture — ^in lact, takes care of itself. Its propagation 
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is simple, and may be carried out either by division of the 
old roots or by transplanting the self-sown seedlings into their 
blooming quarters, during March or April. 
Flowering period, June to August. 

Omphalodes Verna. 

Obeeping FoBGET-ME-NOT ; 8yn. Oynoglossum Omphalodes; 

Nat Ord. Bobaginace^. 

The common name of this pretty, hardy, herbaceous creeper at 
once gives the keynote to its description ; it is a very old plant 
in English gardens, and a native of South Europe. Parkinson 
gives a very neat description of it : " This small borage shooteth 
forth many leaves from the roote, every one upon a long stalke, 
of a darke greene colour ; the stalkes are small and 'blender, not 
above half e a foote high, with very few leaves thereon, and at 
the toppes come forth the flowers, made of five blew round 
pointed leaves, evely one upon k long foote stalke." This, 
together with the well-known form and habit of the plant, leaves 
little more to be said byway of description; and it maybe added 
that though the flowers are akin to forget-me-nots, but more 
brilliant, ttie foliage is very different indeed, being nearly heart- 
shaped, and over 2in. long. Its habit is such that though its 
flowers are small, they are somewhat conspicuous, from their 
brightness, abundance, and manner in which they are produced, 
i.e., well above a bright green mass of leaves ; only bold clumps, 
however, show to such advantage. When the plant is fairly 
^stabHshed, it makes rapid growth, increasing itself somewhat 
strawberry fashion, by runners. 

It is worthy of note here that this semi-woody creeper does 
well under trees not too densely grown. Many inquiries are made 
for such subjects, and this is one of the number (which is far 
from ample) that can be relied upon for not only covering the 
bare earth, but also for bespangling such position with its bright 
blossoms for two months in spring. I have also tried it in pots, 
grown and bloomed under the shade of a trellised peach tree, in 
a small house, without artificial heat, where it not only did well, 
but vied with the violets for efEectiveness. 

This otherwise robust plant I have found to die when divided 
in the autumn (a period when many — ^indeed, I may say most- 
perennials are best transplanted), but when its propagation is 
carried out in sjraig, it grows like a weed. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Ononis Rotundifolia. 

BoTJND-LEAYED Besthabbow ; Noi. Ord, Legitminos^. 

One of the most charming of the " old-fashioned " border flowers, 
having been grown in this country since 1570. It came from. 
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the Pyrenees, is hardy, evergreeiij and ehrubby. The c 
name of the genoB, Besthairow, is in reference to the long, tough, 
and woodj rootfl and branches. According to Gerarde, these 
properties "maketh the oxen, whilst they be m plowing, to rest or 
stand still." Althoiigh this speciee has tongn roots and branches 
it seems more likely that the name would be from the trouble 
caused by the weedy species of the genus of his time. 

In its growing state there is seen an exquisiteueBs of form and 
colour ruely approached by any other aabject ; from the manner 




in which the unopened scarlet bads blend with the thick and 
handsome-shaped foliage, the illustration (Fig. 67) can scarcely 
do justice to it. It should not le judged by other and better 
known specieB of the genus, some of whidi are of a weedy charac- 
ter, and from which this is aa distinct as it nell can be. Besides 
having the valuable property of flowering all summer, it is 
otherwise a suitable subject for the most select coUeotkma of 
hardy flowers. 
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It grows 18in. liigli, and is erect and branched in habit; the 
flowers are produced on short side shoots ; in form they are pea- 
flower-shaped, as the reader will infer from the order to which 
the shrub belongs. The raceme seldom has more than two or 
' three flowers fully open at one time, when they are of a shaded 
pink colour, and nearly an inch in length ; the leaves are lin. to 
2in., temate, sometimes in fives, ovate, toothed, and covered with 
glandular hairs. 

The plant shoTild be grown in bold specimens for the best effect. 
Ordinary garden soil suits it; if deeply du^ and enriched, all 
the better. It is not so readily increased by division of the roots 
as many border plants, though root slips may, with care, be 
formed into nice plants the first season ; the better plan is to sow 
the seed as soon as well ripened, from which more vigorous plants 
may be had, and they will sometimes flower tie following 
summer, though far short of their natural size. 

Flowering period, June to September. 

Onosma Taurica. 

Golden Deop; Nat Ord. BoBAGiNACEiE. 

A HABDY perennial, somewhat woody, and retaining much of its 
foliage in a fresh state throughout the winter, though by some 
described as herbaceous. The leaves which wither remain per- 
sistent, and sometimes this proves a source of danger to the 
specimen, from holding moisture during our wet winters, causing 
rot to set in. It is a comparatively new plant in English 
gardens, having been introduced from the Caucasus in 1801, and 
as yet is seldom met with, ^ot only is it distinct in the form of 
its flowers — as may be seen by the illustration (Fig. 68)— from 
other species of its order, but it has bloom of exceptional beauty, 
and the plant as a garden subject is further enhanced in value 
from the fact of its delicious perfume and perpetual blooming 
habit — i.e., it flowers until stopped bj frosts ; in short, it is one 
of the very finest hardy flowers, and if I could only grow a small 
collection of fifty, this should be one of such collection. 

The flowers are bright yellow, IJin. long, somewhat pear- 
shaped^ and tubular. The calyx is long and deeply divided; the 
corolla is narrowed at the mouth; segments short, broad, and 
roUed back, forming a sort of rim. The flowers are arranged 
in branched heads, which are one-sided. The flower stalks are 
short, and the flowers and buds closely grown. The stems are 
about a foot long, having short alternate shoots, which flower 
later on; they are weighed to the ground with the numerous 
flowers and buds ; the leaves are Sin. to 6in. lon^, narrow, 
lance-shaped, reflexed, and covered with short stiff hairs, which 
impart a grey appearance to the foliage. 

It shoidd be grown fully exposed, as it loves sunshine; if 
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planted in tlie frequented parU of the garden, its deliciotiB 
perfume ia the more likely to be enjojed ; on rockwork, some- 
what elevated, will perhaps prove the beat poaition for it, as then 
the pendent flowers can be better seen and studied. The whole 
habit of the plant renders it a auitable aubj'ect for the rock 
garden ; it mar be grown in. either loam or vegetable aoil if well 
drained, uid wnen it once becomee eetabliehed in genial qflartera 
■ it makea rapid growth ajid ia very florif erous. What a rich bed . 
could be formed of this, judiciously mixed with hard; fachBias 
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and the various linums, having deep blue flowers and graceful 
slender stems ! These all love a breezy situation and sunshine, 
they also all flower at the same time, aiid continuously. To in- 
crease thia choice plant, cuttinga ahould be taken during summer ; 
they may be rooted quickly if placed in a cucumber frame and 
kept sl^ded for ten or twelve daye ; water ahould be given 
carefully, or the hairy leavea will begin to rot. Aim at having 
the young stock wdl rooted and ha^ened ofi before the cold 
weather seta in. 
Flowering period, Jtme to the frosts. 
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Orchis Foliosa. 
Leafy Obchis ; Nai, Ord. Obchidace^. 

This terrestrial Orchid is not generally known to be hardy, 
bnt that such is the fact is beyond doubt. It is not only hardy, 
though it comes from Madeira, but it thrives better in this 
climate when exposed to all the drawbacks belonging to the open 
garden, or hardy treatment, than when kept under glass. It 
only seems to require two things — a deep nch soil ana leaving 
alone — being vei^ impatient of disturbance at its roots. Many 
of the hardy Orchids, though interesting, are not showy enough 
as flowers for beds or borders. This, however, is an exception, and 
is not only, in coiomon with other Orchids, an interesting species, 
but a handsome and durable flower. 

It blooms at different heights, from 9in. to 2ft.; the spike, 
as implied by the name, is leafy up to and among the flowered 
portion, which is from Sin. to 9in. long ; the flowers are a cheerful 
purple colour, each }in. in diameter ; the sepals are erect, cupped, 
and paler in colour than the other parts of the flower ; petals 
small; Hp large, three lobed, the middle one somewhat pomted ; 
leaves oblong and smooth, lessening and becoming more subulate 
near the top of 'the stem. When well grown, iSds plant has a 
noble appearance, and when closely viewed is seen to be a flower 
of a high order, as, in fact, all the Orchids are. 

Fortunately, it is not so particular either as regards soil or 
atmosphere as most of its relations, and it may frequently be met 
with in cottage gardens in splendid form. Good sandy loam, in 
a moist situation, suits it well, and I have seen it with fine spikes 
of bloom both in partial shade and fully exposed. Its position 
should be correctly noted, otherwise, when the tops have died 
down, the roots may suffer damage ; they should be well guarded 
against disturbance. When increase is desirable the roots may 
be divided, but if they can be left alone it will be much to the 
advantage of the specimens. 

Flowering period, June and July. 

Orchis Fusca, 

Bbowit Obchis; NcU, Ord, Obchidace^. 

A BABE and noble British species, terrestrial, and having a. 
tuberous root of moderate size; the specific name does not 
always apply, as this species varies considerably in the colour 
*of its flowers— certainly all are not brown. According to Gray^ 
the flowers are " lar^e, greenish-brown, brownish-pur^e, or pale 
ash grey;" the specimen from which our illustration (Fig. 69) 
was drawn may he said to be " brownish-purple," from its great 
number of brown spots ; it is also slightly tinged with ^preen. 
According to Linnffius, it is synonymous with 0. Milita/ns, the 
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Soldier, or Brown Man Orchis. Of the natiTe kinds of Orchia, 
many of which are now getting very aoarce, it is desirable to 
know what's what. But, as a gaiden flower, the one now under 
oimsideration has many points of merit. The plMit is hold and 
portly, and the fohage ample compared with many of the genoa. 
The head of flowers is large, numerous, and well lifted up, while, 
far from their leafit good quality, is that of their fine aromatio 
perftune. 

The full aize of a flower is shown in the drawing. The sepals 
are seen to be broad, convei^ing, and pointed ; the lip, which is 




rough, is three-parted ; lobes, unequal and ragged ; the side onea 
are long and narrow, the middle lobe is twice notched in an 
irregular maimer ; the spur is straight with the stem. ; bracts, 
short; the flowers are aensely produced, forming a compaot 
bunch Sin. to 4in. long, on a spike rather over a foot tall ; they 
continue in jierfection three weeks or a month. The leaves are 
din. or more in length, lance-ahaped, and fully an inch broad in 
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iihe middle ; they are of a pale, shining, green colour, the root 
leaves resting on the ground. 

I find this Orchid capable of withstanding very rough treat- 
ment, but it requires some time (two years) to get fairly estab- 
lished. Silky loam and leaf soU are suitable for it; a moist 
situation, but in no way of a stagnant character, should be^ven, 
and the position should also be carefully selected, so as to secure 
the brittle and top-heavy flower spikes irom strong winds, other- 
wise it will suffer the fate of hundreds of tulips after a gale. 
It is propagated by root division after the foliage has died ofi. 

Flowering period, end of May to end of June. 

Origanum Pulchellum. 

Beautifttl Mabjobam; Nat. Ord, Labiate. 

This is indeed a well-named species or variety, whichever it may 
be ; little seems to be known of its origin, but that it is distinct 
and beautiful is beyond doubt. It shmes most as a rock plant ; 
its long and bending stems, which are somewhat procumbent, 
have as much rigidity about them as to prevent their having 
a. weak appearance ; the tips, moreover, are erect, showing off to 
advantage the handsome imbricate bracts, bespangled as &ey are 
with numerous rosy-purple blossoms. The long and elegant 
panicles of bracteae, together with the pleasing arrangement 
thereof, are the main features of this subject. 

The rosy flowers are very small, and have the appearance 
of being packed between the bracteoles ; still, their gaping forms 
are distinctly traceable, but the pretty lipped calyxes are quite 
hidden ; ' the bract leaves are roundly-oval, acute, cupped, and 
touched with a nutty-brown tint on the outer sides ; the spikes 
have many minor ones, being as fine as a thread, covered with 
short soft hairs, and of a brown colour ; the leaves are Jin. long, 
oval, entire, and downy. The plant or shrub grows 18in. high. 
As already hinted, the habit is procumbent, the older flower 
stems being woody ; not only is it a bright object for rockwork, 
but it is in its finest form when most other flowers are past. The 
branches are useful in a cut state ; the slender spikelets, with 
their pale green and brown tinted bracts, are very pretty by gas 
li^t, and they keep well for a long time in water. 

The Marjorams are fond of a dry situation, and this is no 
exception to that rule. Rockwork or raised beds of san<^ loam 
suits it to perfection, provided the aspect is sunny. It will, 
therefore, be seen that there is nothing special about its culture, 
neither is there in its propagation; cuttings may be taken in 
summer, or the rooted shoots may be divided at almost any 
time. 

It flowers from September to the time of severe frosts, and is 
in its greatest beauty in October. 
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Orobus Vemus. 

Peabeliko, OB Sfbiso Bittes Vetch; N<a. Ord. LxamtmoBA. 
A HABDY herbac«oaB perenaial; it flowera in very earlv Baling, 
and Bometimea sooner, bnt it is in full beauty in April, ita 
Uoconing period being very prolonged. Not only is this bri^tt 
and bandeome pea flower worth attention being a very old iubject 
of Englieb ga^ens, bnt also because of it« intrineic merit aa a 
decoratiTe plant. I say plant designedly, as its form is botb 
sprightly and elegant, which, I fear, the illustration (Fig. 70) 
can hardly do jusUoe to— more especially ite spring tmto and 
colours. 




(Ona-taartii mitanJ •l2s.) 

Prettj nearly as soon as the growths are out of the earth the 
flowers begin to appear. The greatest height the plants attain 
rarely exceeds a foot ; this conunends it as a suitable border 
plant. Individnally the flowers are not showy, but coUectiTely 
they are pleaaing and effective. "When they first open they are a 
mixture of green, red, blue, and purple, the latter predominating. 
As they become older they merge into blue, so that a plant shows 
many flowers in various shades, none of which are quite as inch 
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long, and being borne on slender drooping stalks, whicb issne 
from tbe leafy stems, somewhat below tbe leading growths, the 
bloom is set off to great advantage. The foliage in form 
resembles the common vetch, but is rather lai'ger in the leaflets, 
and instead of being downy like the vetch, the leaves are smooth 
and bright. In a cut state, sprays are very useful, giving light- 
ness to the stiffer spring flowers, such as tulips, narcissi, and 
hyacinths. RockwoA suits it admirably; it also does well in 
borders ; but in any position it pays for liberal treatment in the 
form of heavy manurmg. It seeds freely, and may be propagated 
by the seed or division of strong roots in the autumn. "Whether 
rabbits can scent it a considerable distance off, I cannot say, but, 
certain it is, they And mine every year, and in one part of the 
garden eat it off bare. 
Flowering period, March to May. 

Ourisia Coccinea. 

Nat Ord. Scbophtjla.biace^. 

A HABDY herbaceous perennial from South America, as yet 
rarely seen in English gardens, and more seldom in good form. 
As may be judged by the illustration (Fig. 71), it is a charming 
plant, but it has beauties which cannot be there depicted ; its 
deep green and shining leaves constitute wavy masses of foliage, 
most pleasing to see, and the short-stemmed, lax clusters of 
dazzling scarlet flowers are thereby set off to great advantage. I 
have no fear of overpraising this plant, as one cannot well do 
that. I will, however, add mat it is a decorative subject of the 
highest order, without a single coarse feature about it; seldom is 
it seen without a few solitary sprays of flowers, and it is never 
met with in a seedy or flabby state of foliage, but it remains 
plump throughout the autumn, when it sometimes shows a dis- 
position to indulge in "autumnal tints." Though seldom encoun- 
tered, this lovely plant is well known, as it is pretty sure to be, 
from notes made of it and published with other garden news ; 
but it has the reputation of being a fickle plant, difficult to grow, 
and a shy bloomer. I trust this statement will not deter a single 
reader from introducing it into his garden ; if I had found it 
manageable only with an unreasonable amount of care, I would 
not have introduced it here. It certainly requires special treat- 
ment, but all the conditions are so simple and practicable, in even 
the smallest garden, that it cannot be fairly termed difficult, as 
we shall shortty see. 

The flowers are IJin. long, in form intermediate between the 
pentstemon and snapdragon, but in size smaller, and the colour 
an unmixed deep scarlet : they are produced on stems 9in. high, 
round, hairy, and furnished with a pair of venr small stem- 
clasping leaves, and where the panicle of flowers begins there is 

o 
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a nnall bract, and leee perfectlj developed ones are at erety joint, 
whence spring the wiry flower stalks m fonTB, threee, and twos, 
of variooB lengths and a ruddy colour. The panicles are lax and 
bending; the flowers, too, are pendent; oalyi, five-parted and 
sharply toothed; stamens, four, and long as petals; anthers, large 
"and cream coloured, style long and protraoing. The leaves are 
radical, and have long, hairy, bending stalks ; the main ribs are 
also hairy; beneath, they are of a deep green colonr, bald, shining. 




(Flut, 



veined and wrinkled; their form is somewhat heart-shaped, 
sometimes oval, lobed, bnt not de^lv, and unevenly notched; 
they grow in dense masses to the heieht of 6in. 

It IB said to like a peaty boU, in which I have never tried it. 
In the man^ement of this plant I have found position to be the 
main desideratum ; the soil may be almost anyuting if it is kept 
moist and sweet by good drainage, but OurUra eoccinea will not 
endure eiposiire to hot sunshine ; even if the soil is moist it will 
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Buffer. I have large patches of it, 3ft. in diameter, growing in a 
mixture of clay and asbee, formed into a bank 18in. ni^b, sloping 
north and screened by a hed^e nearly 6ft. high from the midday 
sun, and shaded by overhanging trees ; and I muy also add that 
during the three years my specimens have occupied this shady, 
moist, but well drained position they have grown and flowered 
freely, always best in the deepest shade. As oefore hinted, there 
is a sort of special treatment required by this plant, but it is, 
after all, very simple. It is a slow surmce creeper, should be 
planted freely in frequented parts of the garden, if the needful 
conditions exist, and no more beautiful siiirf acing can be recom- 
mended; grown in such quantities it will be available for cutting 
purposes. As a cut flower it is remarkably distinct and fine ; it 
so outshines most other flowers that it must either have well 
selected company or be used with only a few ferns or grasses. 

It is readily increased by division of the creeping roots, which 
is best done in early spring. If such divisions are made in the 
autumn, according to my experience, the roots rot ; they should 
therefore be taken off either in summer, When there is still time 
for the youhg stock to make roots, or be left in the parent clump 
until spring, when they wiU start into growth at once. 
?£Plowering period, May to September. 

Papaver Orlentale. 
bsiENTAL Poppy; Nat. Ord. Papayebaceje« 

The Oriental Poppy is a bold and showy plant, very hardy and 
perennial. There are several colours, but the bright scarlet 
variety is the most effective. Specimens of it which have become 
well established have a brilliant appearance during June ; they 
are 3ft. high and attract the eye from a distance. Among other 
large herbaceous plants, as lupines, pseonies, thalictrums, &c., 
or even mixed with dwarf shrubs, they are grandly effective ; 
indeed, abnost too much so, as by the size and deep colour of the 
flowers they dazzle the eye and throw into the shade the surround- 
ing flowers of greater beauty. The kinds with brick-red and 
other shades are comparatively useless. Their flowers are not 
only smaller, but wind or a few drops of rain spot the petals. A 
night's dew has the same effect ; the stems, too, are weak and 
bending, which makes them much wanting in boldness, and when 
the flowers are damaged and the stems down there is little left 
about the Oriental Poppies that is ornamental. 

The flowers are 6in. to 8in« across when expanded, produced 
singly on stout round stems covered with stiff hairs flattened 
down, and also distantly furnished with small pinnate leaves. 
Only in some varieties is the leafy bract (Fig. 72) to be found. 
This variety is sometimes called P. hracteaiSvM, The calyx is 
three-parted and very rough ; the six petals (see engraving) are 

o2 
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large, having well defined dark spots, about tlie size. of a penny 
piece. The leaves are a foot or more in length, stiff but bend- 
ing; thej are thickly furnished with short hairs, pinnate and 
serrated. 

This large poppy can be grown to an enormous size, and other- 
wise vastly improved by generous treatment ; in a newly trenched 
and well manured plot a specimen has ^own 3ft. high, and pro- 
duced flowers 9in. across, the colour being Ane ; it will, however, 
do well in less favoured quarters — ^in fact, it may be used to fill 
up any odd vacancies in the slunbbery or borders. It is readily 
increased by division of the roots, and this may be done any time 
from autumn to February ; it also ripens seed freely. 

Flowering period. May to Jime. 

Pentstemons. 

^a^. Ord. SCBOPHTJLABIAOEiE;. 

The hybrids, which constitute the numerous and beautiful class 
commonly grown as " florists* flowers," are the kinds now under 
notice. The plant, when a year old, has a half -shrubby appear- 
ance, and if I said that it was but half hardy I should probably 
be nearer the mark than if I pronoimced it (juite hardy. It may, 
therefore, appear odd that I should class it with ha^dy peren- 
nials; there are, however, good reasons for doing so, and as 
these extra fine border plants are great favourites and deserve 
all the care that flowers can be worth, I will indicate my mode 
of growing them ; but first I will state why the hybrid Pentste- 
mons are here classed as hardy. One reason is that some 
varieties really are so, but most are not, and more especially 
has that proved to be the case during recent severe winters — 
the old plants, which I never trouble to take in, are mostiy 
killed. Another reason why I do not object to their being 
classed as hardy is that cuttings or shoots from the roots 
appear to winter outside, if taken in the summer or. autumn 
and dibbled into sand or a raised bed (so that it be somewhat 
drier than beds of the ordinary level), where they will readily 
root. Such a bed of cuttings I have foimd to keep green ail 
the winter, without any protection other than a little dry 
bracken. My plants are so propagated and wintered. 

The Pentstemon has of late years been much improved by 
hybridising, so that now the flowers, which resemble foxgloves, 
are not omy larger than those of the typical forms, but also 
brighter, and few subjects in our gardens can vie with them 
for effectiveness; moreover, they are produced for several months 
together on the same plants, and always have a remarkably &esh 
appearance. 

The corolla, which can be well seen both inside and out, has 
the pleasing feature of clearly pronounced colour on the outside, 
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and rioli and luutRonionB sliadinga inside ; Buoh flowers, looBelr 
arranged on Btems about '2ft. high, more or less branched, and 
fanustied with lanca-shaped foliage of a bright kIohb; green, go 
to ma^e this border plant one that is 

Sstl; eBteemed, and which certain!; 
serves the little extra care needful 
during winter. 

It is grandly effective in rows, but 
if in a f ollj exposed poaitioa it flags 
dnrin); hot aunehine ; it is, therefore, 
a anit^ble plant to pat among shrubs, 
the cool shelter of which it seems to 
enjoy. The remarks I have alrea^ 
made rettpecting its hardiness sum- 
ciently indicate the mode of propaga- 
tion. Old plants should not be de- 
pended upon, for though they are 
thoroughly perennial, they are not 
so hardy as the younger and less 
woody staff — besides, young plants 
are far more vigoroas bloomers. 

Mowering period, June to August. 




Petasites Vulgaris. 
Syns. TusBiLAGO Petasites and T. 

FBAaSANB; WlITTXB HELIO- 
TKOPB and OOMMON BtTTTES- 
BVB. ; Nat. Ord. OOHPOBIT.S. 
1 MTTST explain why this native weed, 
of rampant growth and perennial 
character, is here mentioned as a fit 
subject for the garden. It blooms is 
the depth of winter — in fact, all 
winter ; the flowers are not showy at 
all, but they are delicionsly scented, 
whence the specific name /roffrons 
and the common one " Winter Helio- 
trope," as resembling the scent of 
helio^pe. In its wild state it does 
not flower so early as when under cul- 
tivation ; the latter state is also more favourable to its holding 
some green fohage throughout the winter. It has been said that 
there are different forma — male and female, or minor and major. 
Parkinson recognises two forme, and as his remarks are 
interesting and clearly point to the variety under notice, I will 
quote him from " The Theater of Plants," page 419 ; " The Butter 
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burre is of two sorts, the one greater and the other lesser, differ- 
ing also in the flowers, as you shall heare ; but because they are 
so like one another, one description shall serve for them both. 
. Each of them riseth up very early in the yeare, that is, in 
February, with a thicke stalke about a f oote high, whereon are 
set a few small leaves, or rather peeces,. and at the toppes a long 
spiked head of flowers, in the one which is the lesse and the more 
rare to finde, wholly white and of a better sent than the other 
(yet some say it hath no sent), in the greater, which is more 
copimon with us, of a blush or deepe red colour, according to the 
soile wherein it groweth, the clay ground bringing a paler colour 
somewhat weake, and before the stalke with the flowers £ave 
abidden a moneth above groimd will be withered and gon, blowen 
away with the winde, and the leaves will beginne to spring, which 
when they are full growne are very large and broad, that they 
may very well serve to cover the whole bodjr, or at the least the 
head like an umbello from the sunne and raine." 

The flowers are produced on bare, fleshy scapes, springing from 
amongst the old foliage; the new leaves not appearing until 
much later. The bloom is small, of a pinky white colour ; they 
are miniature forms, resembling the coltsfoot flowers, being 
arranged, however, in clusters. The leaves are large, cordate, 
downy, and soft to the touch, having long stout stems ; they vary 
much in size, from Sin. to more than a foot across, accordmg to 
the nature of the soil. 

The usefulness of this plant consists entirely in its flowers 
as cut bloom, the least bit of which fills a large room with its 
most agreeable perfume. The plant, therefore, need not be grown 
in the more ornamental parts of the garden, and it should ^ave a 
space exclusively allotted to it. It runs widely underground, 
and soon fills a large space. It enjoys moisture, but I have 
proved it to be more productive of bloom with leaves of half 
their usual size when planted in a rather dry situation with 
light but good soil. XJsually a root does not produce flowera 
until two years after it has been planted. Poor as the flowera 
otherwise are. they are of great value in winter, when finely 
scented kinds are scarce. They may be mixed with more 
beautiful forms and colours so as not to be seen, when, like 
violets in the hedgerow, they will exhale their grateful odour 
from a position of modest concealment. 

Flowering period, November to February. 

Phlox. 

Hybbid Tall Yabieties ; Sub-Sections, Suppbuticosa and 
Becussata (Eably and Late Flowebing); Nat. Ord. 

POLEMONIACEiE. 

These noble flowers are not only beautiful as individuals, but the 
cheerful appearance of our gardens during the autumn is much 
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indebted to them ; the great variety in colour and shade is as 
remarkable as it is enectiye. The finer sorts are known as 
" florists' flowers," being named. Whence they came (from which 
species) is not so clear, out in other respects than form and habit # 
they are much in the way of P. paniculata. The Phlox family is 
a numerous one, and the species are not only numerous but 
extremely dissimilar, consisting of the dwarf woody trailers, or 
P. proctimbens section, the oval-leafed section (P. ovata), the 
creeping or stolon-rooted (P. stolonifera) section, and the one now 
under notice, which differs so widely that many have seemed 
puzzled that these bold tall plants are so closely related to the 
prostrate, Whin-like species. The sub-divisions of the section 
under notice, viz., early and late flowering varieties, in all other 
respects except flowering period are similar, and any remarks 
of a cultural nature are alike applicable. This favourite part of 
the Phlox family is honoured with a specific name, viz., P. omni' 
flora (all varieties of flowers), but notwithstanding that it is a 
most appropriate name it is seldom applied. 

As the flowers must be familiar to the reader, they need 
hardly be described, and it is only necessary, to mention the 
general features. They are produced on tall leafy stems in 
panicles of different forms, as pyramidal, rounded, or flattish; 
the clusters of bloom are sometimes Sin. in diameter in rich soil ; 
the corolla of five petals is mostly flat, the latter are of a velvety 
substance, and coloured at their base, which in most varieties 
forms the "eye;" the tube is fine and bent, so as to allow the 
corolla to face upwards ; the calyx, too, is tubular, the segments 
being deep and sharply cut ; the buds abound in small clusters, 
and although the flowers are of a somewhat fugacious character, 
their place is quickly supplied with new blossoms (the succession 
being long maintained) which, moreover, have always a fresh 
appearance from the absence of the faded parts. The leaves, as 
indicated by the name suffruticosa, are arranged on half wood 
stems, and, as implied by the name decussata, are arranged in 
pairs, the alternate pairs being at right angles ; these names are 
more in reference to the habit and form of the plants than the 
period of flowering, which, however, they are sometimes used to 
mdicate ; the leaves of some early kinds are leathery and shining, 
but for the most part they are herb-like and hairy, acutely lance- 
shaped, .entire, and 2in. to Sin long. 

Under ordinary conditions these hybrid forms of Phlox grow 
into neat bushy specimens of a willow-like appearance, 2ft. to 4ft. 
hish, but in well-prepared richly-manured quarters they will not 
only grow a foot taller, but proportionally stouter, and also pro- 
duce much finer panicles of bloom ; no flower better repays liberal 
culture, and few there are that more deserve it. In the semi- 
shade of trees, the more open parts of the shubbery, in borders, or 
when special plantings are made, it is always the same cheerful 
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^subject, sweet, fresh, and waving with the breeze ; its scent is 
►spicy, in the way of cinnamon. The whole genus enjoys loam, but 
these strong-growing hybrids have a mass of long hungry roots, 
and, as already hinted, if they are well fed with manure they pay 
back with interest. 

As cut bloom, if taken in entire panicles, they are bouquets in 
themselves. All are effective, and many of the more delicate 
colours are exquisite, vieing with the much more cared-for 
bouvardias and tender primiQas. 

To grow these flowers well there is nothing special about 
their management, but a method of treatment may be men- 
tioned which, from the improved form it imparts to the speci- 
mens, as well as the more prolonged period in which extra-sized 
blooms are produced, is well worthy of being adopted. When 
the stems are l2in. or 15in. grown, nip off the tops of all 
the outer ones, they will soon break into two or four shoots. 
These will not only serve to "feather" down the otherwise 
** leggy " specimens and render them more symmetrical, but they 
will produce a second crop of flowers, and, at the same time, allow 
the first to develope more strongly. When the taller stems have 
done flowering, or become shabbv, the tops may be cut back to 
the height of the under part of the then-formed buds of the 
early pinched shoots, and the extra light will soon cause them to 
flower; they should then be tied to the old stems left in the 
middle ; this will quite transform the specimen, not only making 
it more neat and ^wart, bat otherwise 4iefiting it-tlie old worS 
«tems will have gone, and a new set of beaming flowers will 
reward the operator. The tops pinched out in the early part 
of the season make the best possible plants for the following 
reason's bloom. They root like willows in a shady place in sandy 
loam, and are ready for planting in the open by midsummer, so 
that they have ample time to become strong before winter. 
Another way to propagate these useful flower roots is to divide 
strong clumps in the autumn after they have ceased to bloom. 

The very earliest kinds (some three or four) begin to flower 
early in August, and by the middle of the month many are in 
bloom ; the kbte-flowering (decussata) section is a month later ; all, 
however, are continued bloomers. 

Phlox Frondosa. 

FbONDED p.; Nai, Ord, POLBMONIACB-ai. 

A HABDY creeper ; one of the dwarf section, having half -woody, 
wiry stems. For this and many other species of the Creeping 
Phlox we are indebted to iforth America. Of late years 
these beautiful flowers have received much attention, not only 
from the trade, but also from amateurs, some of whom have 
taken much pains in crossing the species by hybridising, notably 
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tbe late Rev. J. G. Nelson. Perhaps the most distinct and 
beautiful of all the dwarf Phloxes is the one which bears his 
name — ^the white-flowered P. NeUoni. I have selected the 
species P. frondosa, because the specific name is, perhaps, beyond 
that of any of the others, more generally descnptive of all the 
following kinds : P. divaricata, Jr. glaherrima, P, NeUoni (white 
flowers), P. refiexa, P. oculata, P. setacea, P. «. atropurpurea, 
P. 8. violaccea, P. subuLata, P. prostrata. These oifEer but 
slightly from one another, so little, indeed, that many discard 
the distinctions ; still, they do exist, and may be clearly seen 
when grown close together in collections. The flowers differ 
in depth of colour; the leaves of some are more recurved, 
crossed, twisted, shining, or pointed^ also broader and longer; 
the stems likewise diner; herein the distinctions are seen, 
probably, more than in either flowers or leaves. Some- 
times they are, in the different species, long or short, leafy, 
branched, dense, arched, and divaricate, but, although at any 
time when their fresh foliage is upon them, and when they are 
so close together that the eye can take them all in at a glance, 
their distinctions are fairly clear, autumn is the time to see 
them in their most definite and beautiful form. Like many 
other North American plants, they have lovely autumnal tints, 
then their forms have rich ^listening colours, and they are seen 
to not only differ considerably, but, perhaps, to more advantage 
than when in flower; but let me add at once that I have only 
proved these plants to take such rich autumnal colours when 
they have been grown so as to rest on stones, which not only 
keep them from excess of moisture, from worm casts, &c., but 
secure for them a healthy cii'culation of air under their dense 
foliage. Prom the above, then, it will be seen that a general 
description of P* frQndo9Q> will apply to the other species and 
varieties menti<}ned. 

The flowers are lilac-rose; calyx, tubular; corolla of five 
petals, narrow and notched ; leaves, awl-shaped, short, bent, and 
opposite ; stems, branched, dense and trailing. 

The dwarf Phloxes are pre-eminently rock plants, as which 
they thrive well ; when raised from the ground level, so as to be 
nearly in the line of sight, they are very effective. They should 
be so planted that they can fall over the stones, like the one 
from which the illustratiion (Fig. 74) was drawn. For at least a 
fortnight the plants are literally covered with flowers, and at all 
times they form neat rock plants, though in winter they have 
the appearance of short withered grass ; even then the stems are 
full of health, and in early spring they become quickly furnished 
with leaves and flowers. These Pmoxes make good ed^gs. 
Notwithstanding their dead appearance in winter, a capital sug- 
gestion occurred to me by an accidental mixture of croci with 
tne Phlox. At the time when the latter is most unseasonable the 
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crocnseB, vhich should be planted in the same line, m&j be seen 
coming through the browned foliage. When in flower, the 
blooma will not only be anpported Sy this means, but also be 
preaerred from splashes; when the crocQses are past their prime, 
the Fhloz will have begun to grow, and, to further its well doing, 
its stems should be lifted and tlie then lengthened foliage of the 




ol floner.] 



crocuses should be drawn bacl to the under aide of tlie'Phloi, 
where it might remain to die off. This would allow the Phloi to 
have the full light, and the arrangement would be suitable for 
the edge of a ahmbbery or border of herbaceous plants, Ot even 
along the walks of a kitchen garden. 

The Fhloiea are easily propagated, either from rooted layers 
or cuttings. The latter Bhomd be put into a good loam and 
kept shaded for a week or two. Early spring is tiie beet time. 

Flowering period, iUarch to May, 

Physalls Alkekengl. 

•WiNTKK Oheebtj Not. Ord. Solan acea. 

Tata plant be^s to flower in summer ; but ba a garden subjeot 

its blossom is of no value; the fine large buries, however, whicli 
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are suspended in orange-yellow liusks of large size, are very 
ornamental indeed, and K>rm a very pleasing object amongst 
other "autumnal tints." It is not till October that the fruit 
begins U> show its richness of colour. The plant is quite hardy, 
though a native of southern Europe; it is also herbaceous 
and perennial, and it has been grown in this country for 330 
years. Still, it is not to be seen in many gardens. An old 
common name for it was ''Bed Nightshade," and Crerarde 
dives a capital illustration of it in his Herbal, under the name 
aolanv/m Salicacahwm, 

P. Alkekengi grows to the height of about two feet. The 
stems of the plant are very curious, being somewhat zig-zag 
in shape, swollen at the nodes, with sharp ridges all along 
the stems ; otherwise, they are round and smooth. The leaves 
are produced in twins, their lon^ stalks issuing from the same 
part of the joint; they are of various forms and sizes, but mostly 
heart-shaped, somewhat acute, and 2in. to 4in. long. The little 
soft creamy white flowers spring from the junction of the twin 
leaf - stalks ; their anthers are bulky for so small a flower. 
The calyx continues to grow after the flower has faded, and 
forms the Ohinese-lantem-like covering of the scarlet berrv; the 
latter will be over Jin. in diameter, and the orange-coloured calyx 
l^in., when fully developed. In autumn the older stems cast 
their leaves early, when the finely-coloured fruit shows to advan- 
tage; the voimger stems keep green longer, and continue to 
flower imtil stopped by the frost. To this short description I 
may add that of Gerarde, which is not only clear but pleasantly 
novel : "The red winter Oherrie bringeth foorth stalkes a cubite 
long, rounde, slender, smooth, and somewhat reddish, reeling 
this way and that way by reason of his weakness, not able to 
stande vpright without a support: whereupon do growe leaues 
not vnHke to those of common nightshade, but greater ; among 
which leaues come foorth white flowers, consisting of five smaS 
leaues; in the middle of which leaues standeth out a berrie, 
greene at the first, and red when it is ripe, in colour of our 
common Oherrie and of the same bignesse, which is enclosed in a 
thinne huske or little bladder of a pale reddish colour, in which 
berrie is conteined many small flat seedes of a pale colour. The 
rootes'be long, not vnlike to the rootes of Oouch grasse, ramping 
and creeping within the vpper crust of the earth farre abroade, 
whereby it encreaseth greatly." 

The stems, furnished with fruit of good colour, but other- 
wise bare, make capital decorations for indoors, when mixed 
with tall grasses, either fresh or dried, and for such purposes 
this plant is worth growing; any kind of soil will do, in an 
out-of-the-way part, but if in sliade, the rich colour will be 
wanting. 

Flowering period, June to frosts. 
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Podophyllum Peltatum, 

Dtjck's-poot, tometimes called Mat Apple; Nat. Ord. 

Pod ophtllac sx . 

A HABDT berbaccouB perennifil from Iforth America, more or 

lesB grown in Sn^eh gardens since 1664. As may be seen from 

the Olnstration ^g. 75), it is an ornamental plant, and though 




its flowers are interesting, tkey are neither show nor cc 
spicnons, an, from the peculiar manner in which they t 
inx>daced, they are all but invisible until sought out. Its lea^ 
and berries constitute the more ornamental parts of the plant. 
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The flowers are white, not imlike the small white doff-rose 
in both size and form ; the calyx is of three leaves, which fall off; 
the corolla, of six to nine petals ; peduncle nearly an inch long, 
which joins the«tem at the junction of the two leaf stalks, only 
one flower being produced on a stem or plant. The leaves 
join the rather tall and naked stem by stalks, 2in. to Sin. long ; 
they are handsome in both form and habit. As the specific 
name implies, the leaves are peltate or umbrella-shaped, deeply 
lobed, each lobe bein^ deeply cut, and all unevenly toothed and 
hairy at the edges, with a &ie down covering the under sides ; 
the upper surface is of a lively, shining green colour, and finely 
veined. The flower is succeeded by a large one-celled ovate 
berry, in size and form something lixe a damson, but the colour 
is yellow when ripe, at which stage the berry becomes more 
conspicuous than the flower could be, from the manner in which 
the young leaves were held. 

We want cheerful-looking plants for the bare parts under 
trees, and this is a suitable one, provided the surface soil has a 
good proportion of vegetable matter amongst it, and is rather 
moist. The thick horizontal roots creep near the surface, so it 
will be seen how important it is to secure them against drought 
otherwise than by depth of covering ; a moist and shady posi- 
tion, then, is inmspensable. In company with trilliums, helle- 
bores, anemones, and ferns, this graceful plant would beautifully 
associate. Anoi^er way to grow it is in pots, when exactly the 
required kind of compost can easily be given, viz., peat and 
chopped sphagnum. Thus potted, plunged in wet sand, and 
placed in a northern aspect, it will be found not only to thrive well, 
as several specimens have done with me, but also to be worth all 
the trouble. To propagate it, the long creeping roots should be 
cut in lengths of several inches, and to a good bud or crown. 
When so cut in the autumn, I have proved them to rot when 
planted, but others buried in sand imtil February, and then 
planted, have done well. • 

Flowering period, May and Jime. 

Polyanthus. 

Nat, Ord, Psimxtlaceje. 

This, with its numerous varieties, comes under Primula veris, or 
the common Cowslip. The improved varieties which have sprung 
from this native beauty of our meadows and hedgerows are 
innumerable, and include the rich "gold-laced" kinds — ^which are 
cared tov like children and are annually placed on the exhibition 
tables-:*^-^ well as the homely kinds, which grow in the open 
borders by the hundred. The Polyanthus is eminently a flower 
for English gardens ; and this country is noted for the fine sorts 
here raised, our humid climate suiting the plant in every way ; 
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its flowers offer a variety of colour, an odour of tlie sweetest 
kind, full and rich, reminding us not only of spring time, but of 
youthful rambles and holidays. 

As an "old-fashioned" flower for garden decoration it is 
effective and useful, from the great quantity of bloom it sends 
forth and the length of its flowering season; from its love of 
partial shade it may be planted almost anywhere. Its neat 
habit, too, flts it for scores of positions in which we should 
scarcely think of introdacing less modest kinds ; such nooks and 
comers of our gardens shomd be made to beam with these and 
kindred flowers, of which we never., have too many. Plant them 
amongst bulbs, whose leaves die off early, and whose flowers will 
look, all the happier for their company in spring ; plant them 
under all sorts of trees, amongst the fruit bushes, and where only 
weeds have appeared, perhaps, for years ; dig and plant the Poly- 
anthus, and make the wilderness like Eden. 

Flowering period, February to June. 

Polygonum Brunonis. 

Knotwbed; Nat Ord, Poltgonacb^. 

This is a dwarf species from India, but quite hardy. It is 
pretty, interestiag, and useful. The flowers are produced on 
erect stems a foot high, and formed in spikes 3rn. to 5in. long, 
which are as soft as down and smell like heather. The colour is 
a soft rose. These flowers spring from a dense mass of rich 
foliage ; the leaves in summer and early autumn are of a pleasing 
apple-green colour, smooth, oblong, and nearly spoon-shaped 
from the nari'owing of the lower part ; the niidnb is prominent 
and nearly white ; the leaf has rolled ed^es, and is somewhat 
reflexed at the point. Let the reader dos^y examine the leaves 
of this species while in their green state, holding them up to a 
strong light, and he will then behold the beauty and finish of 
Nature U> a more than ordinary degree. This subject is one 
having the finest and most lasting of " autumnal tints," the 
dense bed of leaves turn to a rich brick-red, and, being per- 
sistent, they form a winter ornament in the border or on rock- 
work. The habit of the plant is creeping, rooting as it goes. It 
is a rampant grower, and sure to kill any dwarf subject that 
may be in its way. 
It may be grown in any kind of soil, and almost in any 

gosition, but it loves sunshine. If its fine lambtail-shaped 
owers are desired, it should be grown on the flat, but, for ^ts 
grand red autumnal leaf tints, it should be on the upper <jw%s 
of rockwork. It is self -propagating, as already hinted. 

The flowers prove capital for dressing epergnes. I had not 
seen them so used, until the other day a lady visitor fancied a 
few spikes, and when I called at her house a day or two later 
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saw tbem mixed with wbite flowers and late flowering f orget-me» 
nots — ^they were charming. 
Flowering period, August to the time of frosts. 

Polygonum Cuspidatum. 
Cuspid Knotwbed; Nat, Ord. Polygon ACB-ai. 

A BECENT introduction from China, perfectly hardy, shrub-like 
but herbaceous ; a rampant grower, attaining the height of 6ft. 
or 7ft., and spreading fast by means of root suckers. During^ 
the early sprmg it pushes its fleshy shoots, and the coloured 
leaves, which are nearly red, are very pleasing; as they unfold 
they are seen to be richly veined, and are as handsome as the 
beautiful Fittonias, so much admired as hothouse plants. 

^e long slender stems grow apace, and when uie growth has 
been completed the flowers issue from the axils of the leaves; 
they are in the form of drooping feathery panicles, 4in. to 5in. 
long, creamy white, and produced in clusters, lasting for three 
weeks or more in good condition. The leaves are 3in. to 4m. 
long, nearly heart-shax)ed but pointed, entire, and stalked, of good 
substance, and a pale green colour; they are alternately and 
beautifully arranged along the gracefully-arching stems. The 
specimens are attractive even when not in bloom. If the roots 
are allowed to run in their own way for two or three years they 
form a charming thicket, which must prove a pleasant feature in 
any large garden. 

All through the summer its branches are used as dressings for 
large vases, and, either alone or with bold flowers, they prove 
most useful In the shrubbery, where it can bend over the grass, 
from its distinct colour and graceful habit, it proves not omy an 
.effective but a convenient subject, as it allows the mowing- 
machine to work without hindraiice or damage. It is a ca^it^ 
plant for the small town garden. After sending to a fnend 
several hampers of plants season after season, all without satis- 
factory results, owing to the exceptionally bad atmosphere of the 
neighbourhood, I sent hfm some of this, and it has proved suit* 
able in every way. 

Flowering period, July and August. 

P. c. compactum is a variety of the above. It is, however, 
very distinct in the way imphed by its name, being more com- 
pact and rigid, and not more thaii half as tall. The leaves, 
too, are somewhat crimped, and of a much darker colour, the 
stems are nearly straight and ruddy, and the flowers are in more 
erect racemes, the coloar yellowish-white. It forms a handsome 
bush, but is without the graceful habit of the type. Like the 
other knotweeds described, it enjoys a sandy loam, and requires 
nothing in the way of special culture. The roots may be trans- 
planted or divided when the tops have withered. 
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Polygronum Filiformls Variegratum. 

KnOTWXED; Nat. Ord. FOLYOONACEiB. 

Yeby liardy and effective. I simply mentiojl this as a foliage 
plant. The leaves are large, drooping, and finely splashed or 
marbled 'with pale green and yellow, in shape oval-oblong, being 
crimped between the veins. It is a scarce variety. Fine for ti^e 
sub-epical garden. Onltore, the same as for all the Knotweeds. 
Flowering period, late sununer. 

Polygonum Vaccinifolium. 

Yacciniuh-IiEAybd Knotwbed; Nat, Ord. Foltoonaobjb. 

It may seem odd that we should go into the Dock family for 
plants and flowers for oureardens ; still we may, and find some 
truly beautiful species. The above-named is a charming alpine, 
commg from the Himalayas, and proves perfectly hardy in our 
climate ; it is seldom met with and cannot be generally known, 
otherwise it would be more patronised; it forms a pretly dwarf 
shrub, with woody slender stems, clothed with small shining 
foliag^. 

The flowers are very small, resembling those of the smaller 
ericas, and of a fine rosy colour ; the unopened ones ape even 
more pretty, having a coral-like effect; they are arranged in 
neat spikes, about &a.. long, and tapering te a fine point ; they 
are numerously produced all along the procumbent branches, 
becoming erect therefrom. As the specific name denotes, the 
leaves are Yaccinium-like— i.e., small and oval, like box, but not 
so stent ; they are closely set on the stems, are of a pale shining 
green, and somewhat bent or rolled. The habit is exceedingly 
neat, and, when in flower, a good specimen is a pleasing object ; 
it is only a few inches high, but spreads miickly. 

On rockwork it seems quite at home. My example has shade 
from the mid-day sun, and, without saving that it should have 
shade, I may safely say that it does well with it. The plant will 
thrive in sandy loam and is readily increased by putting smaU 
stones on the trailing stems, which soon root. 

The leafy stems, with their coral-like, 'miniature spires, are 
useful in a cut state, so pretty, in fact, that it does not require 
any skill to " bring them in." 

Flowering peri<ra, August to the frosts, 

Potentilla Fruticosa. 

ShBVBBT OiNQTJEFOIL; Nat. Ord. BoSAOEiB. 

In mountainous woods this native deciduous shrub is found wild, 
and it is much erown in gardens, where it not only proves very 
attractive, but £x>m its dwarf habit and flowering throughout the 

P 
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siiinmer and autumn months, it helps to keep the borders or rock 
garden cheerful. 

The flowers, which are lemon yellow, are in form Uke those of 
its relatiye, the strawberry, but smaller; they are produced in 
terminal small bunches, but seldom are more than two or three 
open at the same time, and more often only one ; but from the 
numerous branchlets, all of which produce bloom, there seems to 
be no lack of colour. In gardens it grows somewhat taller than 
in its wild state, and if well exposed to the sun it is more flori- 
ferous, and the individual flowers larger. 

It attains the height of 2ft. Gin. ; the flowers are liu. across ; 
the petals apart; calyx and bractese united; ten parted; each 
flower has a short and edender stalk. The leaves are 2ui. or more 
in' length, pinnate, five but oftener seven parted, the leaflets being 
oblong, f>ointed, entire and downy; the leaf stalks are very 
slender, and hardly an inch long ; they spring from the woody 
stems or branches, which are of a ruddy colour, and also downy. 
The habit of the shrub is densely bushy, and the foliage has a 
greyish green colour from its downiness. 

This subject may be planted in any part of the garden where a 
constant blooming and cheerful yellow flower is required ; it is 

?rettybutnot showy; its best quality, perhaps, is its neatness, 
t enjoys a vegetable soil well drained, and propagates itself by 
its creeping roots, which push up shoots or suckers at short 
spaces m>m the parent stock. 
Flowering period, summer to early frosts. 

Pratia Repens. 

fif|^n. Lobelia Fbatiana; OBESPiNaFBATiA; sometimes caUed 
Lobelia Repens; Nat Ord. Lobeliace^. 

In October this small creeper is a very pretty object on rock- 
work, when the earlier bloom has become changed into oval 
fruit-pods. These berry-Hke capsules are large for so small a 
plant, and of a bright and pleasing colour. These, together with 
the few flowers that linger, backed up, as they are, with a 
dense bed of foliage, interlaced with its numerous filiform 
sterns^ present this subject in its most interesting and, perhaps, 
its prettiest form. 

The flowers may be called white, but they have a violet tint, 
and are over half-an-inch in length. The calyx is adnate in 
relation to the ovarium, limb very short, but free and five- 
toothed; the corolla is funnel-shaped, but split at the back, 
causing it to appear one-sided. The solitary flowers are pro- 
duced on rather long stems from the axils of the leaves. As 
they fade the calyces become fleshy and much enlarged, and 
resemble the fruit of the hawthorn when ripe. The leaves are 
distantly arranged on the creeping stems, ^in. long, oval, roundly 
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toothed and undnlated, flesliy, somewliat glaucous and petiolate. 
^e liabit of the plant is to root as it creeps, and the tluread-like 
stems intersect each other in a pleasing way. They are to be 
seen distinctly, as the leaves are not only small, but distant, and 
seem to rest on a lattice-work of stems. This species comes 
from the Falkland Islands, and is of recent introdnction. 

It is herbaceous and perennial, and proves hardy in this 
climate if planted on a weU-drained soil of a vegetable character* 
It not only enjojrs such a position as the slope of rockwork, but, 
when so placed, it ma;^ be seen to advantage. It should be free 
from shade, or the fruit will not colour well. It will therefore be 
seen that this is a rock plant, so far as its decorative qualities 
are concerned. It majr, nowever, be grown well on flat beds of 
peat soil, where its fruit will mature nnely, but it cannot be so 
well seen. It is self-propagating. Transplantings should be 
made in spring, or tufts may be placed In pots, during the 
autumn, and put in cold frames, as then they would not suffer 
displacement hj frosts. 

Flowering period, June to frosts. 

Primula Acaulis. 

8yn, F. YuiiaABis, Oommok Fbimbosb; Nai. Ord, 

'Primjjulqi&je, 

This common native flower needs no description, growing every- 
where, yet we all seem to enjoy its company in our gardens, 
though it may, perhaps, be seen wild close by. It is a flower of 
more interest than ordinary, and to the florist of some im- 
portance. The great variety of double and single primroses 
have all sprung from this, the modest form found in our woods 
and damp hedgerows, and the number is being added to year by 
year. The generic name is in allusion to a quality — ^that of early 
or flrst flowering. The specific name, acaulis, is in reference to 
its stemlessness, which is its main distinguishing feature from 
the Polyanthus and Oxlip (P. veris), I may add, that from the 

freat variety of P. OAiaulis and P. i?6m, and their mutual resem- 
lance in many instances, the casual observer may often find in 
this feature a ready means by which to identify a specimen. Of 
course, there are-other points by which the different species can 
be recognised, even when the scape is out of sight, but I am now 
speaking of their general likeness to each other in early spring. 

Oommon Cowsups or Paigles (P. veHs), great Cowslips or 
Oxlips (P. elaUor), field primrose or large-flowered primrose 
(P. acaulis), were all in olden times called by the genexul name 
of primrose, the literal meaning of which is first-rose Old 
authorities give us many synonymous names for this plant, as 
P. grandifiora, P. vulgaris, P, sylvestris, and P. veris. The last is 
given by three authorities, including Linnseus. As this seems to 

p 2 
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clash liard witli the name as applied to the Oowslip species, I 
may at once state that Linnssos has only that one name for the 
three species, viz : P. aeaulUj P, elaiior, P. veria ; the name 
P. vtdgariB, by another authority, is explained by the same role ; 
Ciprtis {Flora Londinenna) is the authority for the name P, 
aeaulU, 

I need not here eo into any of the varieties, beyond giving a 
cursory glance at them as a whole. The double Idnds are all 
beautiful, some superb and rare, as the ruby and crimson ; the 
white, sulphur, mauve, magenta, and other less distinct double 
forms are more easily grown, and in some parts are very plen* 
tifuL The single kinds have even a more extensive range in 
colour. We have now fine reds and what are called blue prim- 
rose; the latter variety is not a blue, but certainly a near 
appoach to it. It is an * interesting occupation to raise the 
coloured primroses from seed, not only because of the pleasing 
kinds which may be so obtained, but under cultivation, as in a 
wild state, seedungs are always seen to be the more vigorous 
plants; s^-sown seed springs up freely on short grass, sandy 
walks, and in half-shaded boraers ; but when it is sought to im- 
prove the strain, not only should seedlings be regularly raised, 
but it should be done systematically, when it will be necessary, 
during the blooming season, to look over the flowers daily and 
remove inferior kinds as soon as proved, so that neither their 
seed nor poUen can escape and be disseminated. This part of the 
operation alone will, in a few years, where strictly carried out, 
cause a garden to become famous for its primroses. Seasonable 
sowing, protection from slugs, and liberal treatment are also of 
the utmost importance. 

Briefly stated, the modu8 operandi should be as follows : Sow 
the seed at the natural season, soon as ripe, on moist vegetable 
soil ; do not cover it with more than a mere dash of sand ; the 
aspect should be north, but with a little shade any other will do ; 
the seedlings will be pretty strong by the time of the early 
frosts ; about that time they should, on dry days, have three or 
four slight dressings of soot and quicklime ; it should be dusted 
over them with a " dredge " or sieve ; this may be expected to 
clear them of the slug pest, after which a dressing of sand and 
half -rotten leaves may be scattered over them ; this will not only 
keep them fresh and plump during winter, but also protect them 
from the effects of wet succeeded by frost, which often lifts such 
things entirely out of the earth. In March, plant out in well 
enriched loam, in shady quarters; man^ will flower in late spring. 
Another plan would be to leave them in the seed bed if not too 
rank, where most would flower; in either case, the seed bed might 
be 1^ furnished with undisturbed seedlings. The main crop of 
bloom should not be looked for until the second spring after the 
summer sowing. 
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The double forms are not only less vigorous, but tbe means of 
propagation are limited ; offsets of only healthy stock should be 
taken in early summer. A rich retentive loam suits them, or 
moist vegetable soil would do: shade, however, is the j?reat 
desideratum ; exposure to full sunshine harms them, even if well 
moistened at the roots; besides, in such positions red spider is 
sure to attack them. This mode of propagation is applicable to 
desirable single varieties, as they cannot be relied upon to pro« 
duce stock true 'to themselves n'om seed. In planting offsets it 
is a good practice to put them in rather deeply; not only are the 
new roots emitted from above the old ones, out the heart of the 
offset seems to be sustained during the warm and, perhaps, dry 
weather, by being set a trifle below the surface. This I have 
ever proved to be a sure and quick method in the open garden. 

Flowering period, February to June. 

Primula Capitata. 

Bound-headed Pbimtjla; Nat, Ord. Fbimtjlageje. 

Habdy, herbaceous, and perennial. Before referring to this 
Primula in particular, I would say a word or two respecting 
hardy and alpine PrimulsB in general. It may appear strange 
and, on my psurt, somewhat presumptuous, when I state that this 
flection of the Primula family is little known. Gardeners, both 
old and young, who have seen them in collections, have asked 
what they were as they stood over them admiring their lovely 
flowers. They are, however, very distinct on the one hand from 
the primrose {Primula vulgaris or acaulis) and polyanthus 
{Primula elatior) sections ; and also from the P. sinensis section — 
the species with so many fine double and single varieties, much 
grown in our greenhouses, and which, of course, are not hardy. 
The hardy and distinct species to which I now allude are mostly 
from alpine habitats, of stunted but neat forms, widely distinct, 
and very beautiful. 

The British representatives of this class are Primula farlnosa 
and P. Scotica, but from nearly all parts of the temperate zone 
these lovely subjects have been imported. It may not be out 
of place to name some of them: P. ^Mioni, France ; P. am,cena, 
Caucasus; P. auHcula, Switzerland; P. Carniotica, Oamiola; 
P. decora, South Europe ; P. glaucescens and P. graridis, 
Switzerland ; P. glutinosa, South Europe ; P. latifolia, Pyrenees ; 
P. longifolia, Levant; P. ma/rginata, Switzerland; P. minima, 
South Europe; P. nivalis, Dahuria; P. villosa, Switzerland; 
P. m«co«a, Piedmont; P. Wulfeniana, P. spectabilis, P. denticulata, 
P. luteola, P. Tlrolensis, and others, from the Himalayas and 
North America, aU of which I have proved to be of easy 
culture, either on rockwork, or in pots and cold frames, where, 
though they may be frozen as hard as the stones amongst which 
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their roots delight to run, they are perfectly safe. The treat- 
ment they will not endure is a confined atmosphere. 

P. capitata, which is a native of Sikkim, is still considered to 
be new in this country, though it was flowered at Kew about 
thirty years ago, but it has only become general in its distribution 
during the past three or four years. 

The flowers are borne on stems which are very mealy, and 6in. 
to 9in. high ; the head of bloom is round and denser liin. across. 
The outer pips are first developed, and as theyf ade the succeed- 
ing rings or tiers extend and hide them. The veiy smallest 
in the centre of the head remain covered with the farina-like 
substance, and form a beautiful contrast to the deep violet-blue 
of the opened, and the lavender-blue of the unopened pips. One 
head of bloom will last fully four weeks. The denseness and 
form of the head, combined with the fine colour of the bloom, are 
the chief points which go to make this Primula very distinct. 
The leaves, which are arranged in rosette form, are otherwise 
very pretty, having a mealy covering on the under side, some- 
times of a golden hue ; they are also nnely wnnkled and toothed, 
ffiving the appearance, in small plants, of a rosette of green 
feathers. Sometimes the leaves are as large as a full-grown 
polyanthus leaf, whilst other plants, which have flowered equally 
well, have not produced foliage larger than that of primroses, 
when having their earliest flowers. 

It makes a flne pot subject, but will not endure a heated 
greenhouse. It should be kept in a cold frame, with plenty 
of air. It may be planted on rockwork where it will not get the 
midday sun. 1 hear that it grows like grass mth a correspondent 
v^hose garden soil is stiff loam; there it seeds and increases 
rapidly. My flrst experience with it was troublesome; when 
dying down in the winter, the leaves, which are persistent, 
seemed to collect moisture at the collar and cause it to rot. 
I tried planting not quite so deeply, and I imagine that it has 
proved a remedy. So choice a earden subject should not be 
passed by because it cannot be dibbled in and ^rown as easily as 
a cabbage. Old plants produce offsets which, as soon as the 
April showers come, may be transplanted in loamy soil and 
a shady situation. Propagation may also be carried on by seed 
when well ripened, but that has not been my experience of it 
hitherto. 

Flowering period, April to June. 

Primula Cashmerianum. 

Cashmere Primrose ; Nat, Ord. Pbimxtlace^. 

This belongs to the large-leaved and herbaceous section, and 
though it comes (as its na^ie specifies) from a much warmer 
climate than ours, its habitat was found at a great altitude, and 
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it taa been proved to be perfeoUy tardy in North Britain. Thia 
Bpecies is oomparatiTelv new to Englieb gardens, but it has 
already obtained great laronr and is much grown (see Fig. 76). 




-fe 



No collection of Frimulte can well be without it ; its boldnesa, 
even in ita young state, is the first characterietic to draw atten- 
tion, for with the leaf development there goes on that of the 
scape. Tor a time the foli^e has the form of young cos lettuce, 
bnt the nnder sides are beautifully covered with a m.eal 
resembling gold duet. This feature of the plant is beat seen at 
the early stage of its growth, as later on the leavea bend or 
flatten to the ground in rosette form, the rosettes being often 
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more than 12izi* across. Tlie golden farina varies in botli 
qoahtity and depth of colour on different plants. 

The nower scape is from 9in. to l^bi. high, nearly as stout as a 
clay pipe stem, and very mealy, thickening near the top. ^ The 
flowers, which are small, of a ught purple colour, and haying a 
yellow eye, are densely arranged in ^obular trusses, each lasting 
more than a fortnight in beauty. The leaves when resting on 
the ground show their finely serrated ed^es and pleasing pale 
green, which contrasts oddly with the under sides of those still 
erect, the latter being not only of a golden colour, as already 
menl^oned, but their edges are turned, almost rolled under. 

This plant loves moisture, and it will adorn any position where 
it can be well grown; it will also endure any amount of sunshine 
if it has plenty of moisture at the roots, and almost any kind of 
soil will do except clay, but peat and sand are best for it, 
according to my experience. During winter the crown is liable 
to rot, from the amount of moisture which lodges therein some- 
what below the ground level ; latterly I have placed a piece of 
glass over them, and I do not remember to have lost one so 
treated. Offsets are but sparingly produced by this species; 
propagation is more easily carried out by seed, from which 
plants will sometimes flower the first year. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Primula Denttculata. 

Toothed Fbimula; Nat. Ord, Fbihitlaceje. 

This is one of that section of the Primrose &iinily having stout 
scapes and compact heads of bloom. It is a comparatively 
recent introduction from the Himalayas, a true alpine, and per- 
fectly hardy in this climate. As a garden flower, it has much 
merit, blooming early and profusely. It cannot be too highly 
commended for its fine form as a plant and beauty as a flower, 
more especially as seen on rockwork. The flower buds begin in 
very earl^ spring to rise on their straight round stems, new 
foliage b^g developed at the same time. 

The flowers are arranged in dense round clusters, and are often 
in their finest form when nearly a foot high. They are of a 
light purple colour, each flower lin. across, corolla prettily 
cupped, segments two-lobed, greenish white at bases, tube long 
and cylindrical, calvx about half length of tube, teeth rather 
long and of a dark brown colour. The scape is somewhat dark- 
coloured, especially near the apex. The leaves are arranged in 
rosette form, are lance-shaped, rolled back at the edges and 
toothed, also wrinkled and downy ; they continue to grow long 
after the flowers have faded. 

Delicate as the flowers seem, they stand the roughest storms 
without much hurt. 
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P. d, major is a larger form in all its parts. 

P. d, nana is more dwarfed than the type* 

P* d, a/mahilia is a truly lovely form, having darker foliage and 
rosy buds ; its habit, too, is even more neat and upright, and the 
blooming period earlier by about two weeks. 

A moist position and vegetable mould suit it best, according 
to my experience, and the dips of rockwork are just the places 
for it, not exactly in the bottom, for the following reason : The 
large crowns are liable to rot from wet standing in them, and if 
the plants are set in a slope it greatly helps to clear the crowns 
of stagnant moisture, f^opa^ation is by means of offsets, 
which should be taken during the growing season, so that they 
m^ form good roots and become established before winter. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Primula Farinosa. 
Mealt Pbimbose, or Bibd's-eye; Nat, Ord. FbimuIiAceje. 

The pretty native species, very common in a wild state in some 
parts, near which, of course, it need not be grown in gardens ; 
but as its beauty is unquestionable, and as there are many who 
do not know it, and evidently have never seen it, it ought to have 
a place in the garden. It is herbaceous and perenniaL All its 
names are strictly descriptive. The Uttle centre ha* a resem- 
blance to a bird's eye, and Hhe whole plant is thickly covered with 
a meal-like substance. Small as tms plant is, when properly 
grown it produces a large quantity of bloom for cutting purposes. 

It is Sin. to 8in. high, according to the situation in which it is 
grown. The flowers are light purple, only Jin. across, arranged 
m neat umbels; the corolla is flat, having a bright yellow centre ; 
leaves small, ovate-oblong, roundly tooQied, bald, and powdery 
beneath; the flower scapes are roomd and quite white, with a 
meal-like covering. 

In stifE soil and a damp situation this little gem does well, or it 
will be equally at home in a vegetable soil, such as leaf mould or 
peat, but there must be no lack of moisture, and it is all the 
better for being screened from the mid-day sun, as it would be 
behind a hedge or low wall. So freely does it bloom, that it is 
not odIj worth a place in the garden, but repays all the trouble 
required to establish it in proper quarters, after which it will take 
care of itself, by producing offsets and seedlings in abundance. 

Flowering period, April to June. 

Primula Marginata. 
8yn. F* Gbenata; Mabgined Pbimbose; Nat, Ord, 

PBIMXTLACEiB. 

A KATIYE of Switzerland, so rich in alpine flowers ; this is but a 
small species, yet very distinct and conspicuous (see Fig. 77)^ 
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Aa its specific name denotes, its foliage lias a bold margin, aa if 
stitched witli white silken thread, and the whole plant la thickly 
covered with a mealj anbatance. So distinct in these reapeota ib 
thia loTel^ species that, with, perhapa, one exception, it may 
eaeilj' be identified from all others, P. auricula margvHoia bein^ 
the one that moat resembles it, thai apeciea also beini; edged and 
densely covered with farina, but ita foliage is larger, not toothed, 
and its fiowera yellow. 

P. marffiiMta has bright but light violet flowera on very short 
Bcapea, seldom more than Sin. taigli ; these and the caljz also 




are veir mealy. The little leaves are of various shapes, and 
distinctly toothed, being abont the size of the bowl of a 
deflsert spoon, l^ey are neatly arranged in tnfta on a short 
footstalk, which becomes surrounded with yonng growths, all 
aa clear in their markingB as the paj%nt plant, so that a well 
grown apecimen of three years or even leaa becomes a beantifnl 
object, irfiether it is on rookwork or in a cold frame.- 

The flowers are produced and remain in good form for two or 
three weeks on strong plants, and for nearly the whole year the 
plant is otherwiae attractive. 
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I scarcely need mention that such plants with mealy and downy 
foliage are all the better for being sheltered from wind and rain. 
In a creyice, overhimg by a bij? stone, but where the rockwork is 
so constructed that plenty of moisture is naturally received, a 
specimen has done very well indeed, besides keeping its foHage 
dry and }>erfect. When such positions can either be found or 
made, they appear to answer even better than frames, as alpine 
species cannot endure a stagnant atmosphere, which is the too 
common lot of frame subjects. It is not very particular as to 
soil or situation. I grow it both in shade and fully exposed to 
the midday sun of summer, and, though a healthy specimen is 
grown in loam, I find others to do better in leaf mould mixed 
with grit and pebbles. It enjoys a rare immunity— the slugs let 
it alone, or at least my slugs ao, for it is said that different &ibe8 
or colonies have different tastes. To propagate it, the little off- 
sets about the footstalk should be cut off with a sharp knife when 
the parent plant has finished flowering ; they will mostly be found 
to have nice long- roots. Plant in leaf soil and grit, and keep 
them shaded for a month. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Primula Purpurea. 

FlTBPLE-FLOWEBED PbIMXTLA; Nat Ord, FBIMXTLAGEiE. 

A TBXJLY grand primrose of the same section as P. denticulata, 
coming also from an alpine habitat, yiz., the hieher elevations of 
the Himalayas. It has not long been in cmtivation in this 
country compared with our knowledge of the Himalayan flora. 
It is perfectly hardy, but seems to require rather drier situations 
than most of the larse-leaved kinds. I never saw it so fine as 
when grown on a hillock of rockwork in sand and leaf mould ; 
the -specimen had there stood two severe winters, and in the 
spring of 1881 we were gladdened by its pushing in all directions 
mteen scapes, all well topped by its nearly globular heads of fine 
purple flowers. It begins to flower in March, and keeps on for 
quite a month. 

The flower stems are 9in. high, stout, and covered with a mealy 
dust, thickest near the top and amongst the small bracts. The 
umbels of blossom are 2in. to 3in. across, each flower nearly }in. 
in diameter, the corolla being salver shaped and having its lobed 
segments pretty well apart; the tube is long and somewhat 
bellied where touched by the teeth of the calyx; the latter is 
more than half the length of tube, of a pale green colour, and the 
teeth, which are long, awl shaped, and clasping, impart to the 
tubes of the younger flowers a fluted appearance ; later on they 
become relaxed and leafy. The leaves have a strong, broad, pale 
green, shining midrib, are lance-shaped, nearly smooth, wavy, 
and serrulated; the upper surface is ol a lively green colour, and 
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the tmder side has a similar mealy covering to that of the scape. 
Flowers and leaves develope at the same time, the latter bemg 
Sin. long and of irr^ular arrangement. 

The exceedingly noriferons cnaracter of this otherwise hand- 
some primula renders it one of the very best subjects for the 
spring garden ; it should have a place in the most select collec- 
tions, as well as in more general assemblages of plants, for not 
only does it take care of iteelf when once properly planted, but it 
increases fast, forming noble tufts a £>ot in mameter, than 
which few things give a finer effect or an ec^^ual quantity of 
flowers at a time when they are not too plentiful. As already 
hinted, it should have a somewat drier position than P. denticur- 
lata, but by no means should it suffer from drouj^ht, and a little 
shade will be beneficial. Propagated by division during the 
growing season, immediately after flowering being the best time. 

Flowering period, March and ApriL 

m 

Primula Scotica. 

Scottish Pbimbose; Nat, Ord, Pbimxjlace^. 

This charming little member of the British flora very much 
resembles the native Bird's-eye Primrose (P. farinoea), which is 
very common in some parts. It is not uniformly conceded to be 
a distinct species, but many botanists believe it to be such. As 
a matter of fact, it is different from P» fa/rinoea in several im- 
portant points, though they are not seen at a mere glance. That 
it has darker flowers and a more dwarf and stur^ habit may, 
indeed, be readily seen when the two are side by side. Size and 
colour, however, would not in this case appear to be the most 
distinctive features. The seed organs differ considerably. " In 
P. fcurinoaa the germen is broadly obovate and the stigma 
capitate; here the germen is globose and the stigma has five 
points." But there is another dissimilarity which may or may 
not prove much to the botanist, but to the lover of flowers who 
tries to cultivate them it is all-important. Whilst P. farinosa 
can be easily grown in various soils and positions, in the same 
garden P. Scotica refuses to live ; so fickle, indeed, is it, that 
were it not a very lovely flower that can be grown and its 
fastidious requirements easily afforded, it would not have been 
classed in this Hst of garden subjects. Here it begins to 
blossom in the middle of March at the height of Sin. In its 
habitats in Caithness and the north coast of Sutherland it is 
considerably later — ^April and May. 

The flowers are arranged in a crowded umbel on a short 
stoutish scape ; they are of a deep-bluish purple, with a yellow 
eye ; the divisions of the corolla are flat and l€>bed ; calyx nearly 
as long as tube, and ventricose or unevenly swollen. The whole 
flower is much less than F, farinioaa. The leaves are also smaller 
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than tliose of that species ; obovate, lanceolate, denticulate, an^ 
ven^ mealy underneath. 

To grow it requires not only a light bnt somewhat spongr soil, 
as peat and sand, bnt it should never be allowed to get dry at 
the roots; a top dressing during summer of sand anj naif 
decayed leaves is a great help to it, for the roots are not only 
then very active, going deep and issuing from the base of the 
leaves, but they require something they can immediately grow 
into when just forming, and to be protected from drought. It 
will be well to remember that its principal habitats are on the 
sandy shores, as that gives a proper idea of the bottom moisture, 
and, from the looseness of the sand, the drier condition of the 
immediate surface. My specimens have always dwindled during 
summer and failed to appear the following spring, excepting 
where such treatment as the above has }^eD. adopted. I am 
much indebted for these hints to several amateurs, who grow it 
well. That many fail with it is evidenced by the facts that it is 
in great demand every spring and that there are few sources of 
supply other than its wild home. Never was it more sought for, 
perhaps, than at the present time, not only by amateurs at home, 
but by both private and trade growers abroad. Tbe exquisite 
beauty of this primrose when well grown and the technical care 
required to have it in that condition are both things of which 
any plant lover may be proud. 

If once established, its propagation is scarcely an affair of the 
cultivator's ; the self-sown seed appears to germinate with far 
more certainty when left alone, and, as the plants are always 
very small, they hardly need to be transplanted. If left alone, 
though they are often much less than an inch across, many will 
flower the first season. Some have taken it as something of a 
biennial character. The treatinent is at fault when it gives 
cause for such impressions; its perennial quality is ooth 
authorised and proved under cultivation. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Primula Sikkimensfs, 

Nat Ord, Fbikxtlacej^. 

The specific name of this noble and lovely plant has reference to 
its habitat, Sikkim, in the Himalayas, where it was found not 
many years ago. It is not largely cultivated yet — ^probably not 
well known. It may, however, be frequently met with in choice 
collections, where no plant is more worthy oi a pl^.ce. Its seneiul 
character may be said to be very distinct, especially wken in 
flower. It is herbaceous, hardy, and perennial. Its hardiness has 
been questioned for several years, but the winters of 1880 and 
1881 settled that beyond the region of doubt. I had then manj 
plants of it fully exposed, without even a top-dressing, which is 
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Bometimea given to plante ol nnqaeationable hardmeaa, and ikey 
stood the winters as well 3.8 tb.eir kindred epeoiea — onr commjoil 
Cowslip. It was aJso said to be not more tnan biennial, as if it 
were a plant too good to bo without some fatal fault for oof 
olimate. However, I can aar emphaticallT that it ia more than 
biennial, as the specimena from whioh the drawing (Fig. 78) is 
taken are three fears old. Several correspondents have written 
me stating that their plants are dead. That has been during 
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ttieir season of dormancy, but in every case they have pushed at 
the proper time. I may as well here explain, though somewhat 
out of order, a peculiarity in reference to the roots of this species ; 
it_ dies down in early autumn, and the crown seems to retire 
within the ball of its roots, which are a matted moss of fibres, and 
not only does it seem to retire, but also to dwindle, so that any- 
one, with a Hospicion, who might be seeking for the vital part, 
might easily be misled by such appearances, which are further 
added to by the fact that the species does not start into growth 
until a late date compared with others of the genns. So peculiar 
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are the roots and crown of this plant, that if a root were dug up 
in mid-winter, and the soil partly shaken from it, a two-year-old 
specimen would be found to be the size and shape of a cricket 
baU, and the position of the crown so difficult to find that, 
on planting the root again, considerable discrimination would 
have to be exercised, or the crown might be pointed the 
wrong way. 

P. Sihhvmensis is a Cowslip. The flowers are a pale primrose 
yellow, rendered more pale still by a mealiness which covers 
the whole stem, being most abundant near the top, but whether 
it is produced on the petals, or, owing to their bell-shape and 
pendent form they recieve it from the scape and pedicels by the 
action of the wind, I cannot say. The flowers are considerably 
over lin. long ; they are numerously produced on long drooping 
pedicels, of in^e^ular lengths ; the tallest scape of the specimen 
illustrated is loin, high, but under more favourable conditions 
this Cowslip has been said to reach a height of 3ft. The leaves 
are Gin. to 12in. long, wrinkled, uneveiuy dentate, oblong and 
blunt ; during the time of seeding the leaves increase in length, 
some becoming spathulate, or broadly stalked; it ripens seed 
plentifully, from which seedlings come true. 

Although I have never grown this noble plant otherwise than 
in ordinary garden loam well enriched and in shady borders, it 
is said to be more at home in peaty soil always in a moist 
tstate. However that may be, I have proved it to do well under 
ordinary treatment; it should be well watered during hot ^^ 
weather ; amongst dwarf trees, in the more damp parts of rock- 
work, or at the foot of a north wall covered with any kind of 
foliage, it will be grown and seen to advantage. 

Besides by seed, which should be sown as soon as ripened, it 
may be propagated by root divisions at the time the crowns are 
pushing in spring. 

Flowering period, June and July. 

Primula Vulgaris Flore-pleno. 

DOTTBLB-FLOWEBED FbIMEOSE ; Nat Ord. PbIMULACB^. 

It is not intended to descant upon, or even attempt to name, 
the many forms of Double Frmirose; the object is more to 
direct tne attention of the reader to one which is a truly 
valuable flower and ought to be in every garden. Let me at 
once state its chief points. Colour, yellow; flowers, large, full, 
clear, and sweetl^r scented, produced regularly twice a year; 
foliage, short, lieid, evergreen, handsome, and supporting the 
flowers from earth splashes. Having grown this variety for five 
years, I have proved it to be as stated during both mild and 
severe seasons. It seems as if it wanted to commence its 
blooming period about October, from which time to the severest 
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part of winter it affords a ffoodl j amount of flowers ; it is then 
stopped for a wliile, though its buds can be seen daring the 
whole winter, and when the longer days and vernal smuhine 
return, it soon becomes thickly covered with blossoms, which are 
of the most desirable kind for spring gathering. 

Its flowers need no further description beyond that already 
given; but I may add that the stalks are somewhat short, whicn 
is an advantage, as the bloom is kept more amongst the leaves 
and away from the mud. The foliage is truly handsome, short, 
finely toothed, rolled back, pleasingly wrinkled, and of a pale 
green colour. It is very hardy, standing all kinds of weather, 
and I never saw it rot at the older crowns, like so many of the 
fine varieties, but it goes on growing, forming itself into large 
tufts a foot and more across. 

It has been tried in stiff loam and light vegetable soil; in 
shade, and fully exposed ; it has proved to do equally weU in 
both kinds of soil, but where it received the full force of the 
summer sun the plants were weak, infested with red spider^ 
and had a poorer crop of flowers. It would, therefore, appear 
that soil is of little or no importance, but that partial shade is 
needfuL It is not only a variety worth the having, but one 
which deserves to have the best possible treatment, for flowers in 
winter — and such flowers — are worth all care. 

Flowering periods, late autumn and early spring to June. 

PulmonariaB. 

LuKGWOBTS; Ned, Ord. Bobagikace^. 

Ik speaking of these hardy herbaceous perennials, I should wish 
to be understood that the section, often and more properly called 
Mertensia, is not included because they are so very distinct in 
habit and colour of both flowers and foliage. Most of the 
Pulmonarias begin to flower early in March, and continue to do 
so for a very long time, quite two months. 

For the most part, the flowers (which are borne on stems 
about 8in. high, in straggling clusters) are of changing colours, 
as from pink to blue; they are small but pretty, and also have 
a quaint appearance. The foliage during the blooming period is 
not nearly developed, the plants being then somewhat small 
in all their parts, but later the leaf growth goes on rapidly, and 
some kinds are truly handsome from their mie spreading habit 
and clear markings of large white spots on the leaves, wmch are 
often 9in. or lOin. lon^ and 3in. broad, oblong, lanceolate, taper- 
pointed, and rou^h, with stiff hairs. At this stage they would 
seem to be in theiiv most decorative form, though their flowers, 
in a cut state, formed into " posies," are very beautiful and really 
charming when massed for table decoration ; on the plant they 
have a faded appearance. 
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Many of the species or yarieties have but edight distinctioxis, 
thotigh all are beautiful. A few may be briefly noticed otherwise 
tban as above : 

P. offidnaUs is Qritisb, and typical of several others. Mowers 
pink, turning to blue ; leaves blotted. 

P. off, alba differs only in the flowers being an unchanging 
white. 

P. angtisHfolia, also British, having, as its specific name 
implies, narrow leaves ; flowers bright blue or violet. 

P, mollis, in several varieties, comes from North America ; is 
distinct from its leaves being smaller, the marking or spots less 
distinct, and more thickly covered with soft hairs, whence its 
name. 

P. azwrea has not only a well-marked leaf, but also a very 
bright and beautiful azure flower ; it comes from Poland. 

Jr. maeuiaia has the most clearly and richly marked leaf, and 
perhaps the largest, that being the chief distinction. 

P. aaicehaauta is later ; its flowers are pink, and not otherwise 
very distinct from some of the above kinds. 

It is not necessary to enumerate others, as the main points of 
difference are to be found in the above-mentioned kinds. 

All are very easily cultivated; any kind of soil will do for 
tibem, but they repay liberal treatment by the extra quality of 
their foliage. Their long and thick fleshy roots allow of their^ 
being transplanted at any time of the year. Large clumps, 
however, are better divided in early spring, even though they are 
then in flower. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Puschklnia Scilloides. 

ScnJiA-LiSE FuscHKiNiA, or Stbipbd Squill; Syna. P. 

LiBANOTICA, AdAMSIA ScILLOIDBS ; Nat. Ord, LiLIACBJB. 

As all its names, common and botanical, denote, this charming 
bulbous plant is like the scillas ; it may, therefore, be useful to 

Soint out the distinctions which divide them. They are (in the 
owers) to be seen at a glance ; within the spreading perianth 
there is a tubular crown or corona, having six lobes and a mem- 
branous fringe. This crown is connected at the base of the 
divisions of the perianth, which divisions do not go to the base 
of the flower, but form what may be called an outer tube. In 
the scilla there is no corona, neither a tube, but the petal-like 
sepals or divisions of the perianth are entire, going to the base 
of the flower. There are other but less visible differences which 
need not be further gone into. Although there are but two or 
three known species of the genus, we have not only a confusion 
of names, but plants of another senus have been mistaken as 
belonging to this. Mr. Baker, of Kew, however, has put both 
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the plants and names to their proper belongings, and we are no 
longer puzzled with a chionoidoza nnder the name of 
Puschhinia, This Lilywort came from Siberia in 1819, and 
was long considered a tender bnlb in this climate, and even 
yet by many it is treated as such. With ordinary care — ^judi- 
cious plantmg— it not only proves hardy, but increases fast. 
Still, it is a rare plant, and very seldom seen, notwith- 
standing its ^eat beauty. It was named by Adams, in honour 
of the Russian botanist, Count Puschkin, whence the two 
synonymous names Puschhinia and Ada/msia\ there is also 
another name, specific, which, though still used, has become 
discarded by authorities, viz., P. Xri&anoh'co— this was sup- 
posed to be in reference to one of it^ habitats being on 
Mount Lebanon. During mild winters it flowers in March, and 
so delicately marked are its blossoms that one must always feel 
that its beauties are mainly lost from the proverbial harshness 
of the season. 

At the height of 4!in. to Sin. the flowers are produced on 
slender bending scapes, the spikes of blossom are arranged one- 
sided ; each flower is iin. to nearly lin. across, white, richly 
striped with pale blue down the centre, and on both sides of the 
petal-like divisions. The latter are of equal length, lance- 
shaped, and finelv reflezed ; there is a short tube, on the mouth 
of which is joined the smaller one of the corona. The latter is 
conspicuous from the reflexed condition of the limb of the 
perianth, and also from its lobes and membranous fringe being 
a soft lemon-yellow colour. The pedicels are slender and 
distant, causing the flower spikes, which are composed of four 
to eight flowers, to have a lax appearance. The leaves are few, 
4!in. to 6in. long, lance-shaped, concave, but flatter near 
the apex, of good substance and a dark green colour ; bulb 
small. 

As already stated, a little care is needed in planting this choice 
bulbous subject. It enjoys a rich, but light soil. It does not so 
much matter whether it is loamy or of a vegetable nature if it 
is light and well drained ; and, provided it is planted under such 
conditions and in full sunshine, it will both bloom well and 
increase. It may be propagated by division of the roots during 
late summer, when the tops have died off; but only tufts 
having a crowded appearance should be disturbed for an 
increase of stock. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

P. «. com'pacta is a variety of the above, having a stronger 
habit and bolder flowers. The latter are more numerous, have 
shorter pedicels, and are compactly arranged in, the spike — 
whence the name Culture, propagation, and flowering time, 
same as last. 
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Pyrethrum Uliginosum. 

Massh Feverfew; Nat Ord, CoMPOSiTiB. 

A YEBY bold and strong growing species, belonging to a nximeroiis 
genns ; it comes to ns from Hungary, and has been grown more 
or less in English gardens a little over sixty years. It is a 
distinct species, its large flowers, the beigbt to. which it grows, 
and tiie strength of its willow-like stalks being its chief 
•charaqteristics. Still, to anyone with but a slight knowledge of 
^ardy plants, it asserts itself at once as a Pyrethrum. It is 
hardy, herbaceous, and perennial, and worth growing in every 
l^den where there is room for large growing subjects. There 
IS something about this plant when in flower which a bare 
description fails to explain ; to do it justice it should be seen 
when in full bloom. 

Its flowers are large and ox-eye-daisy-like, having a white ray, 
with yellow centre, but the florets are larger in proportion to 
the disk ; plain and quiet as the individual flowers appear, when 
fiieen in numbers (as they always may be seen on well-established 
specimens), they are strikingly beautiful, the blooms are more 
than 2in. across, and the mass comes level with the eye, for the 
stems are over 5ft. high, and though very stout, the branched 
fitems which carry the flowers are slender and gracefully bending. 
The leaves are smooth, lance-shaped, and sharply toothed, fully 
4in. long, and stalkless ; they are irregularly but numerously dis- 
posed on the stout round stems, and of nearly uniform size and 
shape until the corymbose branches are reached, i.e., for 4ft. or 
5ft. of their length ; when the leaves are fully grown. they reflex 
or hang down, and totally hide the stems. This habit, coupled 
with the gi'aceful and nodding appearance of the large white 
flowers, renders this a pleading subject, especially for situations 
where tall plants are required, such as near and in shrubberies. 
I grow but one strong specimen, and it looks well between two 
apple trees, but not over-shaded. The idea in planting it there 
was to obtain some protection from strong winds, and to 'avoid 
the labour and eyesore which staking would create. 

It likes a stifE loam, but is not particular as to soil if only it 
is somewhat damp. The flowers last three weeks ; and in a cut 
state are also very effective ; and, whether so appropriated or 
left on the plant, they will be found to be very enduring. When 
cutting these flowers, the whole corymb should be taken, as in 
this particular case we could not wish for a flner arrangement, 
and being contemporaneous with the Michaelmas daisy, the 
bloom branches of the two subjects form elegant and fashionable 
decorations for table or vase use. To propagate this plant, it is 
only needed to divide the roots in November, and plant in deeply* 
dug but damp soil. 

Flowering period, August to September. 

Q2 
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Ramondia Pyrenalca. 
Bym. Chaizia Mygoki and Yibbascctm Myconi; 2fai. Ord^ 

SOLANACBJ;:. 

This is a very dwarf and beantiful alpine plant, from the 
Pyrenees, the one and only species of the eenus. Although 
it is sometimes called a Y erlxiscum or Mnflien, it is widdy 
distinct from all the plants of that family. To loyers of dwan 
subjects this must be one of the most desirable ; smaU a^ it is, 
it is full of character. 

The flowers, when held up to a good Hght, are seen to be 
downy and of ice-like transparency ; they are of a delicate, pale, 
violet colour, and a little more than an inch in diameter, pro- 
duced on stems Sin. to ^lin. high, which are nearly red, and 
furnished with numerous hairs ; otherwise the flower stems are 
nude, seldom more than two flowers, and oftener only one bloom 
is seen on a stem. The pedicels, which are about half-an-inch 
long, bend downwards, but the flowers, when fully expanded, 
rise a little; the calyx is green, downy, five-parted, the divi- 
sions being short and reflexed at their points; the corolla is 
rotate, flat, and, in the case of flowers several days old, thrown 
back ; the petals are nearly round, slightly uneven, and waved 
at the edffes, having minute protuberances at their base tipped 
with bright orange, shading to white ; the seed organs are very 
prominent; stamens arrow-shaped; pistil more than twice the 
length of filaments and anthers combined, white, tipped with 
green. The leaves are arranged in very flat rosettes, the latter 
beine from four to eight inches across. The foliage is entirely 
stenuess, the nude flower stalks issuing from between the leaves, 
which are roundly toothed, evenly and deeply wrinkled, and 
elliptical in outline. Underneath, the ribs are very prominent, 
and the covering of hairs rather long, as are also those of the 
edees. On the upper surface the hairs are short and stiff. 

In the more moist interstices of rockwork, where, against and 
between large stones, its roots will be safe from drought, it will 
not only be a pleasing ornament, but will be likely to thrive and 
flower well. It is perfectly hardy, but there is one condition of 
our climate which tries it very much — ^the wet, and alternate 
frosts and thaws of winter. From its hairy character and flat 
form, the plant is scarcely ever dry, and rot sets in. This is 
more especially the case with specimens planted flat; it is 
therefore a ^eat help against such climatic conditions to place 
the plants in rockwork, so that the rosettes are as nearly as 
possible at right angles with the ground leveL Another inte- 
resting way to grow this lovely and valuable species is in pans 
or large pots, but this system requires some shelter in winter, as 
the plants will be flat. The advantages of this mode are that 
five or six specimens so grown are very effective. They can. 
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from liigher cultivation (by giving them riclier sml, liquid 
manure, and by judicious confinement of their roots), be brought 
into a more £[onf erous <^ndition, and when the flowers appear, 
they can be removed into some cool li^ht situation, under cover, 
so that their beauties can be more enjoyed, and not be liable to 
damage by splashing, &c. Plants so grown should be potted in 
sandy peat, and a few pieces of sandstone placed over the roots, 
slightly cropping out of the surface ; these wiU not only help to 
keep the roots from being droughted, but also bear up the 
resetted leaves, and so allow a better circulation of air about the 
collars, that being the place where rot usually sets in. In the 
case of specimens which do not get proper treatment, or which 
have undergone a transplanting to their disadvantage, they will 
often remam perfectly dormant to all appearance for a year or 
more. Such plants should be moved into a moist fissure in rock- 
work, east aspect, and the soil should be of a peaty character. 
This may seem like coddling, and a slur on hardy plants. Here, 
however, we have a valuable subject, which does not find a home 
in this climate exactly so happy as its native habitat, but which, 
with a little care, can have things so adapted to its requirements 
as to be grown year after year in its finest form ; such care is 
not likely to be witnheld by the true lover of choice alpines. 

This somewhat slow-growing species may be propagated by 
division, but only perfectly healthy specimens should be selected 
for the purpose, early spring being tne best time; by seed also it 
may be increased ; the process, however, is slow, and the seed- 
lings will be two years at least before they flower. 

Flowering period. May to July. 

Ranunculus Aconitifolius. 

ACONITE-LEAVBD CeOWFOOT, OT BaGHELOBS' BUTTONS; 

Nat, Ord. RANTJNOXTLAOEiE. 

An herbaceous perennial, of the alpine parts of Europe, and for 
a long time cultivated in this country. It grows 1ft. high, is 
much branched in zigzag form, and produces numerous .flowers, 
resembling those of the strawberry, but only about half the 
size ; the leaves are finely cut and of a dark green colour ; it is 
not a plant worth growing for its flowers, but the reason why I 
briefly speak of it here is that I may more properly introduce 
that grand old flower of which it is the parent, U, a,fi,'^L (see 
Fig. 79), the true ''English double white Orowfoote," or Bachelor's 
Buttons ; these are the common names which Gerarde gives as 
borne by this plant nearly 300 years ago, and there can be no 
mistaking the plant, as he figures it in his " Historie of Plantes," 
p. 812; true, he gives it a different Latin name to the one it 
bears at the present time ; still, it is the same plant, and his 
name for it (B. albus mulHJlorus) is strictly and correctly 
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Specific. NnmeroDB flowen are called Bachelor's Bnttons, in' 
olading dalsiee, globe flowers, p^rethruma, and different kinds of 
ranoncnli, but here we have the " orimnal and true ; " probably 
it originated in some anaient English garden, aa Gr«rarde saja, 
" It groweth. in the gardens of herbansts & loners of strange 
plan^, whereof we hare good plentie, bat it groweth not wud 
anywhere." 

Its round smooth atems are stont, zigzag, and much branched, 
formii^ the plant into a neat compact bush, in nze (of plants 
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two or more years old) 2ft. high and 2ft. through. The flowers 
are white, and verr doable or full of petals, evenly and beauti- 
fully arranged, salver shape,- fornmig a flower sotnetimes nearly 
an inch across ; the purity of their whiteness is not marred by 
even an eye, and they are abundaaitly produced and for a long 
time in sncceBsion. The leaves are of a dark shining green 
colour, richly cut — as the epecifio name impliee — after tke style 
of the Aconites ; the roots — '- - - -' ' n « , 



This " old-fashioned' 



Dts are fasciculate, long, and fleshy 
plant is now in great favour and I 
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songlit after ; and no wonder, for its flowers are perfection, and 
the plant one of the most decorative and suitable for anj position 
in the garden. In a cut state the flowers do excellent service. 
This subject is easily cultivated, but to have large specimens, 
with plenty of flowers, a deep, well enriched soil is indispensable; 
stamant moisture should be avoided. Autumn is the best time 
to divide the roots. 
Flowering period, May to July. 



Ranunculus Acris Flore-pleno. 

Double Acbid Cbowpoot, Yellow Bachelob's Buttons; 

Nat, Ord. Ranuncxtlace^. 

The type of this is a common British plant, most nearly related 
to the field buttercup. I am not goin^ to describe it, but mention 
it as I wish to introduce R. acris fl.'pl; sometimes called "yellow 
Bachelor's Buttons*' — ^indeed, that is the correct common name 
for it, as used fully 300 years ago. In every way, with the 
exception of its fine double flowers, it resembles very much the 
tall meadow buttercup, so that it needs no further description ; 
but, common as is its parentage, it is both a showy and useful 
border flower, and forms a capital companion to the double white 
Bachelor's Buttons (R, aconitifoliua fl.-ph), 
Flowering period, April to June. 



Ranunculus Amplexicaulis. 

Stem-clasping Ranunculus; Nai. Ord. Ranunculaceje. 
A veby hardy subject; effective and beautiful. The form of 
ihis plant is exceedingly neat, and its attractiveness is further 
added to by its smooth and pple glaucous foliage. It was intro- 
duced into this country more than 200 years ago, from the 
Pyrenees. Still it is not generally crown, though at a first 
glance it asserts itself a plant of first-class merit (see Fig. 80). 

The shortest and, perhaps, best description of its flowers will 
be given when I say they are white Bwltercv/ps, produced on stout 
stems nearly a foot high, which are also furnished by entire 
stem-clasping leaves, whence its name; other leaves are of 
varying forms, mostly broadly lance-shaped, and some once- 
notched ; those of the root are nearly spoon-shaped. The whole 
plant is very smooth and glaucous, also covered with a fine meal. 
As a plant, it is effective ; but grown bjr the side of B. Tnontanus 
and the geums, which have flowers of similar shape, it is seen to 
more advantage. 

On rockwork, in leaf soil, it does remarkably well ; in loam it 
seems somewhat stunted. Its flowers are very serviceable in a 

cut state, and they are produced in succession for three or four 
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weeks on the same plant. It has large, flesli;^, Benii-tnberonB 
roots, and man; of them ; bo that at anj time it may be traiu- 




planted. I have pulled even flowerin)^ plants to pieces, and the 
differ^it parts, which, of coarBe, had plenty of rootA to them, 
still continued to hloom. 

Flowering period, April and May. 



Ranunculus Speclosum. 
Showy Cbowtoot; Nat. Ord. HAmnrcmiACEA. 
This is another double yellow form of the Bnttercap. It haa 
only recently come into my pOHeeesion. The blooms are very 
lai^ and beautifal, doable the Bize of B. aerie Jl.-pl., and a. 
deeper yellow ; the habit, too, ia much more dwarf, the leaves 
larger, hot aimilar in shape. 

Ilowering period, April to June. 

All the foregoing Orowfoota are of the easiest culture, needing 
no particular treatment ; but they like rich and deep aoil. They 
may be increaaed by division at almost any time, the exceptions 
being when flowering or at a droughty aeason. 
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Rudbeckia Californica. 

' Califobnian Oone-Floweb; Nat. Ord. Comfobitj!:. 

This, in all its parts, is a very large and showy subject; the 
flowers are 3in. to Gin. across, in the style of the sunflower. It 
has not long been grown in English gardens, and came, as its 
name implies, from Calif omia : it is very suitable for association 
with old-fashioned flowers, being nearly related to the genus 
HeliarUhus, or sunflower. It is not only perfectly hardy in this 
climate, which is more than can be said of very many of £he Oali- 
f omian species, but it grows rampantly and flowers well. It is 
all the more valuable as»a flower from the fact that it comes into 
bloom several weeks earlier than most of the large yellow 
Composites. Having stated already the size of its flower, I need 
scarcely add that it is one of the showiest subjects in the garden; 
it is, however, as well to keep it in the background, not only on 
account of its tallness, but also because of its coarse abundant 
foliage. 

It «:ows 4ft. to 6ft. high, the stems bein^ many-branched. 
The £>wers have erect stout stalks, and vary in size from Sin. to 
6in. across, being of a light but glistening yellow colour; the 
ray is somewhat unevenly formed, owing to the florets being of 
various sizes, sometimes slit at the points, lobed, notched, and 
bent ; the disk is very bold, being nearly 2in. high, in the form 
of a cone, whence the name " cone flower." The fertile florets of 
the disk or cone are green, and produce an abundance of yellow 
pollen, but it is gradually developed, and forms a yellow ring round 
the dark green cone, which rises slowly to the top when the florets 
of the ray fall; from this it will be seen that the nowers last a long 
time. The leaves of the root are sometimes a foot in length and 
half as broad, being oval, pointed, and sometimes notched or 
lobed,,* also rough, from a covermg of short stiff hairs, and 
having once-grooved stout stalks 9in. or more long ; the leaves 
of the stems are much smaller, generally oval, but of very 
uneven form, bluntly pointed, distinctly toothed, and some of 
the teeth so large as to be more appropriately described as 
segments ; the base abruptly narrows into a very short stalk. 
The flowers of this plant are sure to meet with much favour, 
especially while the present fashion continues ; but apart from 
fashion, merely considered as a decorative subject for the garden, 
it is well wortn a place. There are larger yellow Composites, but 
either they are much later, or they are not perennial species, and 
otherwise this one differs materially from them. 

I need not say anything respecting this form of flower in a 
cut state-^its effectiveness is well known. If planted in ordinary 
garden loam it will hold its place and bloom freely year after 
year without further care. Smaller subjects should not be set 
too near it ; it may be unadvisable to plant too many clumps in 
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the same ra*deii, bnt it can be allowed to spread into one bold 
patch. The best time to divide or transplant is in earlj spring, 
when growth is just pushing, for vigorous as this and many 
other perennials are, I have often found them to rot, when the 
dormant roots, after being cut into pieces, have had to face the 
winter. 
Flowering period, July to September. 



Rudbeckia Serotina. 

Late Cone-Flowbb; Nat Ord, Compositjd. 

This hardy American species, though not an old plant in 
English gardens, is nevertheless classed with "old-fashioned" 
plants and flowers ; and certainly its sombre but pleasing dark 



golden ray flowers, together with its likeness to many of the 
old sunflowers, favours such classification. It is the latest of 
a late-flowering ^enus. 

It attains the height of 2ft. ; the root leaves are of irregular 
shax>e, some oval and pointed, others, on the same plant, being 
lance-shaped, with two or three large teeth oi: acute lobes; 
in size the leaves also vary from Sin. to Sin. long, and being 
covered with short bristlv hairs, they are very rough, also ot 
a dull green colour ; the flower stems have but few leaves, so it 
will be judged that the plant has but a weedy appearance, but 
this i^ compensated for by the rich and numerous large dark 
orange flowers, 3in. across ; the ray is single, and the centre, 
which is large and prominent, is a rich chocolate brown. 

This subject, to oe effective, should be grown in large speci- 
mens; mine is about 3ft. in diameter, and the level mass of 
flowers, as I have often noticed them in twilight, were grandly 
beautiful. I can well understand that many have not cared for 
this cone flower when they have judged it from a small plant 
which has sent up its first, and perhaps abnormal, bloom, it is 
especially a subject that should be seen in bold clumps, and 
in moderately rich soil it will soon become such. Moreover, the 
flowers are very effective in a cut state, when loosely arranged 
in vases, only needing something in the way of tall grasses to 
blend with in order to form an anti<][ue " posy." 

Autumn is the best time to plant it ; its long roots denote that 
it enjoys deep soil, and, when planted, the roots of this, as well 
as all others then being transplanted^ should be made firm, 
otherwise the frost will lift them out and the droughts will finish 
them off. Many plants are lost in this manner, and, indeed, 
many short-rooted kinds are scarcely saved by the greatest care. 
The stem-rooting character of this plant affords ready means of 
propagation by root divisions. 

Flowering period, from September till strong frosts. 
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Salix Reticulata. 

Wrinkled or Netted Willow; Nab, Ord, Salicacbje* 

A NATIVE deciduous shrub, of creeping or prostrate habit, not 
growing higher than 2in. As the flowers are inconspicuous and 
only interesting to the botanist or when under the microscope, 
let me at once say I mention this subject because of its beautiful 
habit and distinct quality of foliage. When grown on rock- 
work, no other plant can compare with it, and where choice 
spring bulbs are planted, this handsome creeper may be allowed, 
without injury to such roots, to broadly establish itself; so 
grown, its little stout leaves, thickly produced, flatly on the 
surface, are much admired. 

The flowers or catkins stand well above the foliage, but are 
imattractive, being of a dusky brown colour ; the leaves are dark 
green, downy,' of much substance, IJin. long, and nearly lin, 
broad, but the size of foliage varies according to the conoLtions 
under which the specimens are grown ; the sizes now referred to 
are of plants grown on rather dry rockwork and fully exposed ; 
the form of the leaves is orbicular, obtuse, not in the least notched, 
bald, reticulately veined, and glaucous beneath; the stems are 
short and diffuse, and tinged with red on the younger parts. 

During winter, when bare of foliage, its thick creeping stems, 
covered with fat buds and interlaced in a pleasing manner, 
render it interesting in almost any situation not shaded. It 
forms a capital carpet plant from early spring to the end of 
summer. 

It is in no way particolai* as regards soil, and though it loves 
moisture, like most other willows, it proves thriving in dry 
places. It is, moreover, a good grower in large towns. Its 
propagation may be carried out before the leaves unfold in 
spring. Little branches with roots 'to them may be cut from 
the parent plant, and should be set in sandy loam and watered 
well to settle it about the roots. 

Flowering period, September to strong frosts. 

Sanguinaria Canadensis. 

Bloodroot; Nat Ord. Fapavebacejb. 

This is a native of North America, and is, therefore, hardy in 
this climate; tuberous rooted. It is a curious plant, not only 
from its great fulness of sap or juice, which is red (that of 
the root being darker, whence its name Bloodroot), but also 
because of the shape of its leaves, their colour, and method of 
development (see Fig. 81). Though very dwarf, it is handsome 
and distinct. 

The flowers are pure white and nearly 2in. across ; the petals 
have good substance, but they fall in five or six sunny days ; the 
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stamens are nameroaa and bright yellow, Thongli belonging to 
the order of the Foppj, it is in manj- respects online it ; each 
flower stem, which is 6in. high, springs directly from the root, 
and onlj one flower is produced on a stem ; the learea are also 
radical, bo that the plant is branchlesB and stemleaa ; the leaf 
stalks are rather shorter thaji those of the flowers. The foliago 
is of a. Blate-grej colour, prominently veined on the nnder Hide, 
the upper surface being aomewhal wrinkled; the leaves are 3in. 




across when folly dereloped, vine-leaf shaped, deeply and beauti- 
fully lobed ; their development is slow, not being complied 
until the bloom is past. Both leaves and flowers are produced 
in a curious fashion ; for a time the flower-bud ia compactly 
^ifolded by a leai, and so both grow np to the height of 2in. or 
Sin., when the former pushes through, and soon swells its olive- 
shaped buds. At this stage a good specimen clnmp is very 
attractive, and is only more so when the fine blooms first open. 
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It shoTild be grown amongst some snch carpeting plants as 
Bibthorpia EwropcBa or lA/Mwia pUosa, so as to protect it ; more- 
over, these creepers are snited for a similar soil and position. 
The soil shonld be light, either of sandj or vegetable character, 
but one that cannot bake; shade from the midday sun is 
essential, as also is plenty of moisture. When the growths have 
become crowded, as they do in about three years, it is as well to 
lift, divide, and replant at a distance of 3in. ; this is best done 
after the tops have died off in summer; plant 4in. or 5in. deep. 

Flowering period, April and May. 

Saponaria Ocymoides. 
Bogs Soafwobt, or Basil-leayed Soapwobt : Ncd» Ord, 

SlLENACEiB. 

A YBBY hardy alpine from France, and one of the most flori- 
ferous subjects that can be placed on rockwork, where should be 
its position. During a single season it is no uncommon thing to 
see a small plant grow into a large cushion 2ft. in diameter, and 
only Gin. or 9in. high. In planting it this fact should not be 
overlooked, not onlv for the sake of giving it plenty of room, 
but also in order that less vigorous subjects near it may not 
become overgrown; it blooms all summer, and though the 
flowers are small and not at all bright, their numbers render it 
attractive. 

The flowers, which are about ^in. across, are of a pink 
colour, and produced on many-branched prostrate stems; the 
calyx is five-toothed ; the corolla is formed of five flat petals ; the 
leaves are small, basil-like, oval-lance shaped, entire and smooth ; 
the general appearance of the plant when in bloom is that of a 
compact mass of small leaves and flowers, the latter pre- 
dominating. 

It will grow in any kind of soil, but prefers that of a vegetable 
character, with its roots amongst large stones; but, strictly 
speaking, it needs nothing but an open situation and plenty of 
room to spread. It ripens an abundance of seed, ana there is 
not a better mode of propagation than its own; hundreds of 
stout seedlings appear the following spring around the parent 
plant, and t&se may then be transplanted, and they wiU flower 
the same season. 

fif. 0. splendens is a variety of the above very much improved 
indeed ; and though one cannot discard the good old plant for 
its very recent offspring, the former is certainly verv much 
ecHpsea. Splenderis has foliage slightly different, but its 
flowers are much larger and brighter ; and though it may not be 
quite so vigorous, in this case that may be considered an 
unprovement. It is said to come true from seed. 

Flowering period. May to August. 
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Saxifraga Burseriana. 

Bubseb's Saxifbage ; Nai, Ord, Saxifbaoace^. 

A HABDY evergreen alpine. A native of Camiola, not long 
discovered, and quite new to English ^rdens. Though it 
belongs to a very extensive genns, it is a mstinct species ; many 
of the Saxifrages are not so, neither are they sufficiently decora- 
tive to merit a place in any but large or scientific gardens. This 
one, however, is a truly handsome kind, and its &wers are pro- 
duced amid the snow and during the bleak and dull weather of 
mid-winter. , . 

The plant in form is a dense cushion of little spiked rosettes, 
of a dark green colour, slightly silvered. The flowers are pro- 
duced on bright ruddy stems Sin. high, and are creamy white, 
nearly the size of a sixpence. Small as the plant is, a moderate 
sized specimen is very attractive, especially before the flowers 
open, when they are in their prettiest form. They open slowly 
and endure nearly two months. 

It enjoys light soil and a well drained situation, such as the 
edge of a border, where strong growing kinds cannot damage it, 
or on rockwork, where it will be fully exposed to the sun. To be 
effective, it should be grown into strong clumps, which may 
easily be done by annually giving a top-(£ressing of leaf -mould ; 
the older parts of the plant will remain perfectly sound and 
healthy for years. When it is desirable to propagate it, it may 
best be done in April, when the tufts should be carefully dividea, 
and its short roots made firm in the soil by one or two stones 
being placed near. 

Flowering period, January to ApriL 

Saxifragra Caesla. 

Silvee Moss, or Gbey Saxifbage; Nat Ord, 

Saxifbagace^. 

Oke of the alpine gems. This has been grown in English 
gardens since 1752, yet good specimens are rarely met with, 
though its culture is simple and easy. It is found wild on the 
Alps of Switzerland, Austria, and the Pyrenees. To the lover 
of the minute forms of genuine alpine plants, this will be a 
treasure ; it is very distinct in form, habit, and colour. Its tiny 
rosettes of encrusted leaves can scarcely be said to rise from the 
ground, and the common name, " silver moss," which it is often 
called by, most fittingly applies ; but perhaps its colour is the 
main feature of notice. The meaning oi its specific name is grey, 
to which it certainly answers ; but so peculiar is the greyness that 
a more definite description may be useful, in giving which I will 
quote that of Decandolle and Sprengle : " The lavender-hlue is a 
pale blue (csBsius) ; it is mixed with a little grey." This exactly 
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answers to the colour of tlie prettj Saxifra^ under notice, and it 
is tar from a common one ia foliage. 

Tte flowers difEer but elightly from those of other encrusted 
forms of the genus, hut they are a creamy white, arranged in 
«maU panicleB on ahort and slender stemB. They are sparingly 
produced ia May and June. The leaves are ^in. long, aggregate 
or in miniature roaettea ; in shape, linear-oblong, recurred, and 
keeled. The upper surface ia concaTe, having marginal dots, 
«venly disposed ; the dote are bright and excavated, and some of 
the leaves (those of the stems) are scale formed. The glaucoua 




(1, ilngle roBstte, natural die.) 

or Invender-blue colour is beautifully enlivened with the crystal 
dots. Its lu.bit reminds one of the more distinct forms of 
lichens, and, when it is grown with suitable companions on 
rockwork, it has a happjr way of showing and adapting itself in 
such situation ; besides, its colour then shows with more effect. 

There is a variety of this species not yet in general onltivation, 
and it cannot be too strongly recommended to lovers of the 
finest forms of rock or alpine plants. It is called 8. e. major 
(see Fig. 82). The name at once suggests the main diSer^ce 
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from the type, but there are other features quite as marked as 
that of its extra size in all its parts ; the foliage is more 
ccQwjed, which seems to cause the largest leaves to become more 
erect, and the habit, too, perhaps from the same cause, is ball 
shaped ; the small rosettes of thick encrusted leaves, from the 
manner in which they are packed together, form a rigid mass, 
which differs widely both m detail and efEect from any other 
Saxifrage I know. 

These dwarf subjects are best suited for rockwork; but 
another plan, now much practised, is to grow them in pots. This 
in no wav implies that protection is given or needed — ^these 
sturdy subjects are far better fully exposed — ^but the pot system 
has advantages ; when so planted, the roots are more likely to 
be placed in a better selected compost, and the specimens can be 
raised in order to examine their miniature beauties. The above 
kinds enjoy a gritty vegetable soil; perfect drainage is indispen- 
sable. These are not among the Saxifrages that are reaidily 
propagated ; a few crowns or rosettes with short pieces of stem 
are not sure to root, and if more careful division is not carried 
out, perhaps but two or three growing bits from a large specimen 
may be the result, so lessening instead of increasing the stock. 
Before cutting let the roots be washed clear of soU, trace the 
long roots, and so cut up the plant that each division will have a 
share of them. Sometimes a rather large specimen will have 
but few of such roots, in which case it wiU prove the better and 
safer plan to make only a corresponding number of divisions, so 
making sure of each. A further help to such newly planted 
stock IS gained by placing small stones about the collars ; this 
keeps the plants moist and cool during the dry season, when 
(after flowering) the divisions should be made. 

Flowering period, May and June. 

Saxifraga Ceratophy14a. 

HoBN-LEAYED Saxifbage ; Nat. Ord, Saxifbagaceje. 

Fob the most part, this numerous genus flowers in spring and 
early summer, the species now under notice being one of the 
late bloomers; its flowers however, like most of the Saxifrages, 
are small and insignificant ; on the other hand, its foliage, as 
may be seen by the illustration (Fig. 83) is highly ornamental. 
In November, the grand half -globular tufts of rigid dark green 
foliage are delicately furnished with a whitish exudation, which, 
seen through a magnifying glass, resembles scales, but seen by the 
naked eye — and it can be clearly seen without stooping — ^it gives 
the idea of hoar frost. We have here, then, an interesting and 
ornamental subject, which, when grown in collections of con- 
siderable variety, proves attractive; and as even after many 
degrees of frost, it retains its beauty, and, I may add, its finest 
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form, it maj be confidently recommended as a suit&ble winter 
garden snbjeot. This s^eciee proves evergreen in our climate, 
though a native of Spam, from which country it was imported 
about eighty years a^. It is aometimea called j3. comufum, a 
name quite' applicable, and ifc ie frequently eonfouoded with fi. 
pentadactylis [the Pive-fingered-leaved Sanfrage), which it much 
reaemblea, from which, however, it is distinct in several reepects. 
Its flowers are small, white, and numerous, produced on 
slender stalk a in summer; the^ are of the general tjpe of the 
flowers of the moss; section, and need not be further described. 
The foliage forma rigid cnshions, dense, rounded, and of a dark 




green colour in the earl^ season ; later it becomes grej, with an 
exudation ; the leaves are arranged in rosette form, having stout 
stalks, channelled or folded on the upper surface ; there are 
three deep divisions, and others less cut; the segments are 
snbnlate, bent back and tipped with homy mucronee, whence its 
specific name ; these horn-like points are bent nnder, which, 
together with their tranaparencj, renders them all but invisible; 
th)^ can, however, be clearly seen if brought near the eye and 
looked for on the nnder side of the foliage. The leaves ore of 
good substance, lin. to 2in. long, having broad stipules; the 
stems are exceeding^ slender in' the older parts, and somewhat 
woody, having the appearance of being dried np and dead. 
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On rookwork it is seen in its best form, as the slope not onlj 
allows it off better, but is conducive to a finer growth. In flat 
places, the dense cushions, which are 6in. or 8in. high, often rot 
from too much moisture. I have never seen this occur in the 
drier positions afforded by the slopes of a rockery. ' If planted 
between large stones it has a happy way of adapting itself to 
them, and few plants are more effective. It thrives equally well 
in soil of a loamy or vegetable character, but it seems to enjoy 
a little limestone, small pieces of which I place round the 
specimens; they also serve to hold up the lower foliage and 
favour the admission of air. Where alpines are grown m pots 
this should form one, as it makes a charming specimen; the 
drainage should be perfect. It also makes a capital edging 
plant, especially for raised beds, as then it is accommodated in 
the same way as on rockwork. 

It may be propagated by taking the slips nearest the earth, 
which will often be found to have a few rootlets, but if not they 
will still prove the more suitable; if taken in summer and 
dibbled into sand, they will make good roots in a week or two, 
when they may be transplanted to their permanent quarters, so 
as to become established before winter. 



Saxifraga Ciiiata. 

Haibt-mabgined Saxifbage; 8yn. Megasea Giliata; 

Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^e:. 

This is a peculiar, distinct, and beautiful form of Saxifrage ; 
there seems, however, to be some confusion in reference to its 
nomenclature. That it belongs to the Megasea section there can 
be little doubt, so that its synonym {M. ciiiata) is fairly 
descriptive ; but when it is said to be identical with 8. ligulata, 
also of the Megasea section, the difficulty of recognising the 
form iUustratod as such is very great indeed. It is also 
supposed to be a variety of 8. ligukUa, and though it has many 
important dissimilarities, it has also many affinities. So much 
does it differ from 8. lignlata that it seems to be fully entitled 
to the specific honours which some authorities have given to it. 
It differs from 8. lignlata, described by Don, in being rough and 
hairy on both sides of the leaves ; in other respects it agrees, 
more especially in the colour of the flowers, which is uncommon. 
It may be the Megasea ciiiata of Haworth, which Don refers to 
under 8. ligulata, or it may be a distinct form of the latter, as, 
on the authority of Dr. Wallich, of the Botanical Gardens of 
Calcutta, the species has varieties. Wherever its proper place may 
be in its numerous genus, the name at the head hereof is a good 
descriptive one. It is an Indian contribution, hailing from the 
mountains east of Bengal. In this climate it endures our 
winters, though it is not one of the hardiest of its tribe. It has 
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witk manj be more so on the score of its peculiaritiea. A few of 
the latter ma; be mentioned here. Anthers ver; large, and 
briok-red before beoomioE pollenized; scapes and scape-sheaths 
nearlT smooth, though all other foliar parte are hairy; stipules 
-ver; large and fullj developed -whilst the leaves are in their 
momentary stage. When not in flower the plant haa a sti-ong 
resemblance to 8. larmentoaa, which belongs to another section, 
hat B. eilialahaA features belonging to both sections. The habit, 
howerer, is more flat, and leaves more oral, and if, as has 




(Oiwlonrtti ndtunl 
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been hinted, this is a hj;brid, it may not be without some 
relationship to that species, which is also of Asian origin. 
Farther, on the authority of Murray, Box. larmeiUosa ia identical 
witti B. ligulata; so that, if we may suppose S. ciliata to be a 
distinct variety of S. liguUita, and the latter to have such affinity 
to 8. »armento»a that Murray puts it as identical, the chief 
difference between our anbjeet and the form generaliy accepted 
as S. Uffulaia ia accounted for, viz., the hairy and rougher 
anrtaoee of the leavea, which are traits of the well-known 
B. gmrmentota. If these remarks prove nothing, they may serve 
to show the difficulty of r — ^'^ =™- * ■"••* 



the various forms and 
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species of so popular a eenus from reading alone, it having 
been so extensively treated of, and the classifications beinc^ so 
varied. Its study, when the species are being cultivatea, is 
simply delightful, compared with the confusion of book study 
alone; and yet it is no uncommon thin^, when forming a 
collection of Saxifrages, to receive three or four different forms 
from different sources under the same name, and each perhaps 
more or less authorised. The student by growing this genus of 
plants will reap other pleasures than that of identification, and 
in a few years time will find in his own garden (as the outcome 
of growing allied species) new forms springing from seed, and 
scattered about the beds and walks in a pleasing and suggestive 
manner. (See Fig. 84.) 

The present subject has bell-shaped flowers, arranged in short- 
branched panicles, each flower fin. across, and sometimes, when 
weU expanded, quite an inch; the col(^r is a delicate pink-tinted 
white ; petals obovate and concave, inserted in the calyx, clawed, 
sometimes notched and even lobed; stamens long as petals, 
inserted in throat of calyx, stout, green changing to pink; 
anthers large and brick red when young; styles massive, 
joining close together, turgid, nearly long as stamens, and pale 
ereen ; stiemas, simple, beardless, turning to a red colour ; calyx 
bell-shaped, five-parted, wrinkled; segments slightly reflexed 
and conniving or joining; scapes 4in. to Gin. hiffh, stout and 
smooth, excepting solitary hairs ; bracts, leaf -like ; leaves oval or 
cordate, 2in. to £n. long, wrinkled, slightly waved, and toothed, 
conspicuously ciliated or haired on the margin, whence the 
specific name " ciliata** Both surfaces are also furnished with 
short stiff hairs, the whole leaf being stout and flatly arranged ; 
leaf stalks short, thick, and iumished with numerous long hairs, 
and ample stipules, which are glabrous, but beautifully ciliated. 
Boots, wood^, and slightly creeping on the surface. Habit of 
foliage reflexing, forming flat masses ; smaller or supplementary 
scapes are sent up later than the main scape, from the mid^ 
of the stipules, bearing flowers in ones and twos. The blossom, 
which is effective and very beautiful, is also sweetly scented, 
Jike the hawthorn. 

As already hinted, this is not one of the most hardy Saxifrages, 
but I have twice wintered it out on gritty beds, well raised, also 
on rockwork, under a warm south wall ; and, as such positions 
can be found or made in most gardens, it would be advisable to 
tr^ and establish this distinct and lovely spring bloomer. 
Lome and sandstone ffrit mixed with loam and leaf soil I find to 
be the best compost I have yet tried for it ; in fact, until a dry 
situation and a little lime were given, it proved a shy bloomer. 
It is now quite the reverse, notwithstanding that the roots were 
divided during the previous autumn. Fogs and rain are its 
greatest plagues, owing to its hairy nature ; the glass and wire 
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shelters should be used for this most deserving subject. Propa- 
gated by division of the woody semi-creeping roots during early 
autumn; each division should have a crown and some roots, 
when they may be planted in their permanent quarters. 
Flowering period, March to May. 

Saxifraga (Megasea) Cordifolia. 

Nat Ord. SAXiFBAGACE-aj. 

A FIBST-CLASS herbaceous perennial, grown for over a hundred 
years in English gardens; it comes from Siberia, and conse- 
quently, it is very -hardy in this climate. The Megasea section 
of the Saxifraga is a very distinct genus; there are several 
forms with but slight distinctions in the section, but the species 
now under notice may be readily distinguished from its nearest 
known relatives, first by its extra size in all its parts, next by its 
wrinkled heart-shaped leaves. 

The flowers are produced on stout stems nearly a foot high, 
a section of which, will cut the size of a sixpenny piece; the rose- 
coloured flowers are perfectly developed beiore they push through 
the many-times over-lapped foliage; they are neatly arranged, 
the branching stems sometimes giving the panicle of blossom 
the form and also the size of a moderate bunch of grapes. Just 
at this stage the flowers, to be most enjoyed, should be cut 
before the weather spoils their delicate colour. The fine pale 
green calyx, which is also conspicuous by its handsome form and 
extra length, is far from the least important feature of this 
flower, especially at the above-mentioned stage. The leaves are 
Gin. to lOm. across. 

Of the use of its flowers in a cut state, a few words maybe said 
The weather soon destroys their beauty, but when cut they may 
be preserved for fully a fortnight. On one occasion I took a 
blossom and placed it in a flower stand for single specimen 
blooms; in this instance all the other glasses held such fine roses 
as Baroness Rothschild, Madame Lacharme, and Edouard 
Morren, but so richly did it compare with these roses that it was 
given the place of honour — ^the top centre glass ; this ' flower I 
should say had never seen the full Lght in the open. After that 
others pushed out of the leaves and were speedily damaged, and 
not fit to cut. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Saxifraga Coriophylla. 

Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^. 

This is a rather recently discovered alpine species, very dwarf, 
but beautiful. The specific name woiQd appear to be in allusion 
to its flowers as pink-shaped; they are very smaU, but the 
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reader, bj referring to the cat (Fig. 85), nuy form lua own 
opinion of audi likeneaH; however well founded or otherwise the 
name may be, we hare in this anhject a gem for the rock garden. 
It is a natiTe of Albania, and belongs to that section of its 
eitenaive g«naB having triqaetrous and obtuse leaves, or blunt 
three- sided folit^^e, as formed bj a. well developed keeL It is in 
flower in the middle of March, at the height of 2in. All its 
parte are of miniature dimenaiona, and yet when grown in a 
Boitable position it is eCective. 
The flowers are pure white, prodnced on leatf stems an inch or 




more high ; fhey are few, and open in snccesaion ; petals round 
and overlapping ; ca^x large for the size of flower, and covered 
with down ; sepals obtuse and tipped with a brown, almost i«d- 
tint : stamens short, having rather large yellow anthers, wbioli 
fill the throat of the corolla. The leaves are evergreen or ailveiy 
gre^, arranged in small roeettes, and Jin. loi^, of good sabstance, 
rigid and smooth ; their shape is obtuse, concave, and keeled ; 
they are famished with marginal excavations, which present 
themselves as dota; the habit is compact, the rosettes being 
crowded and forming cushioned- shaped specimens; the flowers 
last for a fortnight in average weather. 

Between hrge stones in vegetable mould and grit, it both 
thrives and shows to advantage ; it is also a charming subject 
for the pot culture of alpines. In company with the red-stalked 
and white-flowered 8. Burgeriana, the purple S. opjtoaiUfolia, and 
the maJiy other forms of the mossy section, all, or nearly all in 
bloom about the same time, it offers a pleasing variety, as being 
distinct in every way from its contemporaries, more especially in 
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the foliage. It is rather a slow grower, and not so readily 
increased as most Saxifrages; it is great^ benefited by having 
pebbles' or small stones about the coUar. These keep it moist at 
the roots during the growing season. If a little dry cow manure 
or guano is dusted amongst the stones during early summer, the 
results wiU soon be seen ; such growth, however, shoiQd not be 
stimulated during the latter half of the year, or from its want of 
ripeness it will be liable to damage during winter. This practice 
of top dressing greatly assists the parts touching the earth to 
root, and so either an increased stock or larger specimens may 
sooner be obtained. 
Flowering period, March. 

Saxifraga Fortune!. 

Fobttike's Saxifeage; Nat. Ord, Saxifbagace^. 

This, as may at once be seen by a glance at F^. 86, belongs to 
the lobed-leafed section. It is as yet new in English gardens, 
and is often grown in pots in warm glasshouses. It is, however, 
perfectly hardy, having stood out with me in the open for the 
past three years. It is nearly related to 8. jouponica and its 
varieties, but is without the stolons or runners. In this climate, 
with outdoor treatment, it flowers in October until cut down by 
frost, which sometimes happens before the flowers get well out. 
It has been stated not only that it is not hardy, but that its flower- 
ing period is May. With me it has proved otherwise, and others 
have proved it to flower naturally in October. I also observed 
it in bloom in the Hull Botanic Gardens on the open rockwork in 
November, 1882. I have no doubt that autumn is the natural 
season for well-established plants to flower ; weaker specimens 
may fail to push forth ere the frost cuts down their leaves, 
when the dormant buds must remain sealed for the winter, but 
ready to develope with the retxim of longer and warmer days. 

The flowers are arranged in panicles on scapes nearly a foot 
high, the panicles being 6in. long and 3in. in diameter. The 
petals are long and narrow, of uneven length, and notched; 
colour pure white. The calyx is well developed ; segments oval, 
notched at the ends ; colour, pale apple green. Stamens, long and 
tipped with beautifully orange-coloured anthers. The ovary is 

Srominent, and of a p^e yellow. Besides the above features, the 
owers, which mostly look sideways and are quite an inch across 
their broadest parts, have one very long petal at the low side, 
and the two next are at right angles with it, less than half its 
size, the two upper ones being still less ; the effect is both 
unusual and pleasing. The leai stalks are long, stout, and of a 
succulent nature, semi-transparent, and slightly furnished with 
longish hairs ; the stipules are ample, and of a bright red, which 
colour extends for a short length up the stalk. The leaves are 
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kidner-ebaped, 2m. to Sis. across, eisbt or ten lobed, toothed and 
reflezed ; thej are furnished with. Bolitary stiff hairs, are of good 
substance, and a vei^ dark .green colour, but herbaceous. The 
habit of this species is neat and very floriferuua ; therefore it is a 
valuable plant for in or outdoor gardening ; but owing to ita 
late s&BOn of flowering outeide, the blossom is liable to injury. 
A bell glass, however, wiil meet the case ; it should be placed over 
the plant, but tilted slightlj, when there are signs of frost — the 
flowers will amply reward such ciure. If the hloom cui he ont 




clean, a good cluster will vie with many orchids for delicacy 
and effect. 

I find it to do well in fat loam, and with the same kind of soil 
in pote, which comes in for placing in cold frames when frost 
threatens. £ find it one of the easiest plants possible to manage 
—in fact, it needs no care to grow it ; still, many amateurs fail to 
keep it, I suppose from taking it into a warm greenhouse, where 
it is sure to dwindle. It is readily propagated by division of the 
crowns, which should be done in spnug. 

Flowering period, October until strong frosts. 
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Saxlfrasa (Meerasea) Ligulata. 

Nat. Ord. SiXIFBAOACEi. 

One of tbe large- leaTed apeciea (see Fig. 87) comptiTed with, others 
of the Megasea section, ita leaves are strap-like, aa implied by 
the specific name. It is sometimes called Megatea ciliata, but 
there in a, large-leaved species, commomlj called 8. ciliala, which 
is very distinct from this one, and it is all the more important 
that they should not be confounded with each other, as 8. eiliaia 
is not very hardy, whilst this is perfectly go, being also one of 
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our fineat herbaceous perennials. It comes to ns from Nepaul, 
and has not long been cultivated in this country. 

Its flowers are produced numerously on bold stout stems lOin, 
high. Sometimes the flower-stem is branched. The pale but 
clear rosy flowers are not only showy, but very enduring, lasting 
several weeks. The leaves are six to ten inches long, of irregular 
form, but handsomely ribbed amd wavy; the new growths are 
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bright yellowisli-creen, and tinted from the edges with a reddish 
bronze, so that, daring spring, besidjes being finely in flower, 
it is otherwise a pleasing p£iit to look upon. Moreover, it 
is one of the few bold kinds of plants which .flower so earlj 
and therefore a most valuable 8ru>ject for the spring flower- 
beds« 

It looks well in any position, either near or back from the 
walks, in shrubs, or as a centre specimen for beds ; it is also a 
plant that may be moved easily, as it carries plenty of root and 
earth, consequently it may be used in such designs as necessitate 
freq^uent Jlransplantings. It is not particular as to soil or 
position, but in light earth, well enriched with stable manure, I 
ha^e found it to thrive, so as to be equal to many of the so-called 
" fine foliage " plants during summer ; therefore, I should say, 
give it rich food. To propagate it, a strong specimen with 
branched crowns should be selected. These branches or stems 
are ^in. to lin. thick. They should be out off with as much 
length as possible; if they have a bit of root, all the better; if 
not, it does not much matter. Let the cut end dry for a little 
time, take off half, or even the whole, of the largest leaves, or 
the action of the wind will prevent their remaining firm. When 
so prepared, the cuttings may be deeply planted in sandy loam, 
which has previously been deeply stirred. This may be done aa 
soon as the flowers are past, and by the end of the year the 
cuttings shoiQd be well rooted and suitable for moving into the 
ornamental part of the garden. 

Flowering period, March to May. 

Saxif raga Longif ol la. 

LoNG-LEAYED Saxifbage ; QvEEN OF Saxifbages ; Nat Ord, 

Saxifbagace^. 

Ntjmebovs and beautiful as are the species and varieties of this 
genus, this is the most admired of them all, from which fact it 
derives its proud name of " Queen." It is of recent introduction; 
habitat, the Pyrenees ; but though of alpine origin, it thrives in 
lower, I may say the lowest, situations even in our wet climate. 
As will be seen by the illustration (Fig. 88), it belongs to the 
rosette section, and may indeed be said, for size and symmetry, 
to head the list. There are many forms of it, differing more or 
less in shape of leaves, colour, habit, and size of rosette. The 
original or reputed type is but an indifferent form compared 
with the one now generally accepted as the representative of the 
species. So readUy do the various Saxifrages become crossed, 
that it is hard to distinguish them ; and when a distinct form 
is evolved the question occurs. What constitutes or entitles it to 
specific honours ? Surely the form of which we are speaking 
must be fully entitled to a name all its own, as it is not possible 
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to find anoUier SaiifrEige that can so widelj contrast with the 
whole genus. 

It may be as well, in » few words, to refer to one or two 
varieties 1 and it shall only be from aa amateur's ^int of 
new, wLoee estimate of their worth or importance is baaed 
entirely on their ornamental qualities under cultivation. Such 
varieties, as far as I know, have not had anj name given them, 
descriptiTe or otherwise, and I for one have no dedre to see an;, 
as the genus is already overloaded with names. 




There is, first, a form whose main distinction is its dark 
oliTe-green leares ; the ends are rather inclined to be apathnlate, 
they are long, narrow, and arch well, rather nearer the centre of 
the rosette; this causes the end of the outer circle of leaves to 
oome flat on the ground. The whole specimen has a sombre 
appearance compared with the more silvery kinds. The second 
form has broader lea,Yee, is more distinctly toothed and spotted; 
a consequence of their width, the leaves are fewer, ajid though 
*.i.« -» — i;™ — g ygjy forma], this is the most ao. When by 



all the varieties s 
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the side of what we may term the true form, which has sometimes 
vera added to its name, this one has a plain and somewhat 
" dumpy " appearance, and frequently the tips of the leaves curl 
back, which further detracts from its ornamental quality. A 
third form has small rosettes, pale green foliage, indistinct 
silvery dots, and, worse than all, the habit of throwing out a 
progeny of young growths all round the collar, furnishing itself 
as with a ruff, when the parent rosette turns to a yeSowish- 
green. Of all the forms this is the most constant bloomer. The 
favourite variety, to which an engraving can do but scant justice, 
is superior to the above kinds in all its parts. . Its blooming 
period is in early summer, but specimens often grow in size and 
beauty for three or five years without producing flowers. The 
foliage is the more admired feature, and is at its greatest beauty 
in December. 

The flowers are borne in handsome panicles, in the style of 
those of 8. pyramidalis, which are about 18in. high. The blossom 
is of the kind common to this section. The leaves are long, 
narrow, toothed bluntly, and spotted with silvery dots; the whole 
leaf is greyish ; the habit is rigid and of even arrangement ; the 
rosettes are of all sizes, from 2in. to lOin. in diameter. At 3in. to 
6in. they are attractive, and as they grow larger, they become 
conspicuous in their beauty. It is not desirable to have them 
flower, inasmuch as the' rosettes are then destroyed, though the 
plants do not die. Of course, if a specimen " shows bloom " it 
cannot be helped, but rather than lose a season's produce of 
young stock I would nip out the " lead," and so cause offsets to 
be produced instead of flowers. 

In the rock garden this is one of the most telling subjects that 
can be introduced; not only does it love to have its roots 
amongst the stones, but it is a form which harmonises and yet 
contrasts finely with such shapeless material, and, further, 
relieves the sameness of verdure of other plants in a more than 
ordinary degree. It will grow in borders or beds, but looks 
nowhere so well as on rockwork. True, its uses are limited, but 
then they are exceedingly effective. I have grown this subject in 
almost every kind of soil and compost, and it has done well in 
most ; stiff clay-like loam appears too cold or wet for it ; on the 
other hand, a sandy loam, mixed with leaf soil, grows it finely ; 
perfect drainage is the desideratum, in no matter what position 
it is planted. It may be increased in various ways — 1st, By 
seeds, which may be bought, as it is carefully harvested abroad; 
2nd, from offsets, as already stated; and, 3rd, from offsets 
produced by cutting out the leaves in two or more parts, so as to 
let the light in at the collar. This method may seem heartless, 
and it certainly spoils the specimen ; it is a mode to be followed 
only where there are spare old plants and young stock is needed. 

Flowering period, June and July. 
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Saxifraga Macnabiana. 

MacNab's Saxifbaga; Nat Ord, Saxifbagace^. 

This is a new and very beautiful variet j, called after Mr. Mac 
Nab, who raised it in 1877. Of the several hundreds of species 
and varieties of this genus, it is doubtless one of the best and 
jnost distinct as regards its habit and rich flowers. So 
pronounced are its merit that, although I have not grown it 
for more than four years or so, I can have no hesitation in 
sounding its praise. It is possible that when it has become 
better established in the collections of amateurs and others, and 
when it has regained what may be termed its natural vigour, 
lost by the too rapid propagation common to new plants, it may 
prove to be even better than I have yet proved it. However that 
may be, there can at present be only one opinion respecting it. 

The rosette foliage is in the style of 8, longifolia and 8» 
pyramidalis, intermediate; the flowers are quite distinct, but 
they remind one of the charming 8. mutata, which is also a 
rosette form, having a fine panicle of blossom. It is said to be a 
seedling from 8, J^epalensis crossed by 8. cotyledon or 8, 
pyrwnMalis, but, as the cross was accidental, there must be 
some uncertainty ; both parents are evidently incrusted forms. 

The flowers are ^in. across, corolla flat, petals richly spotted 
with numerous bright red spots ; they are much shorter than 
the petals of most of the other incrusted varieties ; they are also 
slightly reflezed in the more matured flowers ; the calyx, too, is 
less hairy and the segments shorter than those of its reputed 
parents. The stem of my tallest specimen is not more than 
15in. hi^h; the panicle is larce, beginning about four inches 
above the rosette, It is weU branched, the flowers beine 
clustered at the ends of the branchlets. The whole panicle wifi 
be about IQin. long and Gin. or 8in. through. As regards the 
foliage, I only need add to what has already been stated, that 
the leaves are arranged in somewhat lax rosettes, are strap, or 
tongue-shaped, evenly serrated, and, in the winter bright at 
the edges, with fcosted or silvery markings; the flowers are 
so ver^ attractive that casual observers readily recognise their 
beauties amongst hundreds of other Saxifrages, and they have 
not inaptly been compared with fine old china. 

I ought not to omit mention of that rare quality possessed by 
this sSdfrage, viz., a rich perfume. ^ - ' ^ ' 

Thouffh it is perfectly hardy, it may be grown in pots with 
great aidvantage, as then it can be the more closely examined ; 
but if it is not convenient to grow it in that manner, it may be 
planted either on rockwork or m borders amongst choice things, 
where its flowers will not fail to command admiring notice. Ab 
to the kind of soil, it seems in no way particular. Sandy loam, 
mixed with peat, however, suits it well. It is propagated by 
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offsets, but these are rarely produced in numbers, as is common 
with most of the incrusted Saxifrages. I may say that I have 
only met with one specimen which has thus proved useful in any 
degree worth notice, and it produced nearly a score of off-sets 
during one season ; it ripens much seed, which may, or may not 
come true. 
Flowering period, June and July. * 



Saxifraga Mutata. 

Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^. 

A SOMEWHAT rare alpine species, evergreen, hardy, very dis- 
tinct and beautiful. It is one of the rosette forms, after the 
style of S.pyramidalia, but there are several important variations 
about the plant, other than in the flowers, which are totally 
different. There are many peculiarities about this species, but 
they would hardly require to be noticed here were not the plant 
otherwise of great merit. When in bloom it is highly decorative, 
and the flowers in a cut state are unique. 

The flower stem is 12in. to 18in. high, furnished with supple- 
mentary ones all its length ; the lower ones are 8in. long, and 
spreading ; they become shorter as they near the top, the whole 
forming a fine symmetrical panicle. The flowers are over iin. 
ax5ross, petals awl-shaped, and, when first open, are nearly red ; 
they change to dark orange and again to pale yellow ; the calyx 
is veiy large, the sepals four times as broad as the petals and 
bluntly pointed; the stamens and anthers are coloured, and 
ohange hke the petals ; the ovary, which is very conspicuous, is 
a fine purple, but later, it, too, changes to a pink colour ; the 
outer parts of the calyx and all the snorter flower-stalks, which 
are clustered at the ends of the supplementary stems, are 
greenish-yellow, and this feature of the plant adds much to its 
beauty. Calyx, stems, and stem-leaves are densely furnished 
with stiff gland-tipped hairs, rendering them clammy to the 
touch. The leaves of the rosettes are tongue-shaped, rou^h at 
the edges, fleshy, covered with glandular hairs, of a shining 
green colour, and slightly reflexed. The changeable nature of 
the flowers doubtless gives rise to the specific name. A well- 
flowered specimen is very effective on rockwork, but the panicles 
have a fault of heading over, from their weight, and also 
because, unlike 8. longifolia and 8. cotyledon, which have large 
and firm rosettes close to the ground to stay them, this species 
has a somewhat " leggv " rosette or a foot stalk, which is more 
or less furnished with browned and very persistent foliage. 
The flowers last a long time in good form, and, if grown clean, 
their yellow — ^nearly golden — stalks render them very useful in 
a cut state* 
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The pTopa^tion of this Sazifraga is more difficult than any 
other according to my experience, and I have heard of many 
who have found it the same. The offsets are not produced close 
to the eround, consequently have no rootlets ; neither, from their 
hairy character, can they resist rot from moi9ture so well when 
planted as if they were bald, like the stolons of other species. I 
haye found the best plan to be as follows : Take offsets before 
the plants flower; ii there are none, which will often be the 
case, the bloom must be sacrificed by pinching out the stem. 
As soon as there are nice sized shoots ready, cut them off with 
all possible length of stalk ; prepare a sandy patch of soil in a 
warm situation, lay them in a row on the surface, heads to the 
north, and then place a brick on them so as to hold all the 
cuttings in position; gently press on the brick, to cause the 
cuttings to assume a more natural position, and thej will need 
no other attention until they become rooted ; the bnck will act 
as a screen from the hot sunshine, absorbing the heat to the 
benefit of the cuttings, as it will also absorb superfluous 
moisture. During the simimer I have rooted many offsets in 
this way. That contact with the brick is favourable to the 
roots is evidenced by their clinging to it ; no water should be 
given, however droughty the season may be — excessive moisture 
18 the main thing to guard against. 

Flowering period, June to August. 

Saxifragra Oppositifolia {Lin.) 

PxTBPLB Mountain Saxifbage, Pubple Saxifbage, Blue 
Saxifbage, Opposite-leaved Saxifbage; Nai. Ord. 
Saxifbagaceje. 

DuBiNG the month of March this is one of the most effective 
flowers in our gardens. The mossy appearance of its foliage, 
when dotted with its large blossoms, is hardly less beautiriil 
than when the whole brosid spreading tufts are literally packed 
with them. This must be a dear flower to all lovers of our 
native flora, for it not only comes very early, and in its wild 
homes on the Ingleborough, Welsh, and Scottish hills, greets 
and gladdens the rambler, who is, perhaps, making his first 
excursion of the year, but it is one of our most striking and 
beautiful flowers, even though they are produced on a plant of 
such humble size and habit. The pleasing and descriptive 
names of this gem of our hills would form a chapter in them- 
selves. Even the old Latin names by which it was mown, before 
the time when Linnssus arranged and re-named most of our 
native plants, bespeak a desire to do justice to a flower of more 
than ordinary beauty ; and, as they were so strictly descriptive, 
at least one, I think, may be given without trying the reader's 
patience : Saxifraga alpina ericoides fiore ccermeo, or the Blue- 
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flowered Erica-like Monntaiii Saxifrage. Doubtless, shorter 
names are more conyenient, but such specific names as the one 
just given are not entirely useless. Its present botanical name is 
in reference to the foliage only, but otherwise so distinct is this 
plant either in or out of bloom that no one could well mistake it. 

The flowers are iin. to fin. across, produced terminally and 
singly on short procumbent stems. They are of a bright purple 
colour; petals ovate; the longish stamens carry bold anthers 
furnished with dark orange-coloured pollen, which forms a pretty 
feature. The leaves are small, crowded, opposite, ovate, entire, 
leathery, fringed or ciliated, and retuse. A peculiar feature 
about this species is the pore at the blunt apex of each leaf. 
The habit is prostrate ; the stems being long, tufted, or pendu- 
lous, according to the situation ; the flower shoots are upright, 
on which the leaves are more remote. Under cultivation newly 
planted roots will be found not only to flower sparingly, but 
the blooms will be rather small until the plant grows large and 
strong. 

On rockwork, with its roots near or between large stones, is in 
every way the best place for it ; it however, thrives in the borders. 
The soil is not of much importance, but without doubt it does 
best in a compost of the nature of that of its wild homes. The 
humus and gnt may be represented by sand and small stones, 
and peat or leaf soil, all mixed with loam. This, let me here 
state, will be found generally the right stuff for alpines and 
rockery plants. This plant is useful as a spring bedder, or for 
carpeting bare places ; and any conspicuous part of the garden 
needing bright objects during March and April should give room 
largely for this cheerful subject. The bloom is very lasting ; no 
storm seems to do it any hurt, and in every way it is reliable. It 
may be readily propagated by divisions. The procumbent stems 
will, in strong patcnes, be found to supply rootlets in abundance. 
These may be transplanted at almost any time of the year. 

Flowering period, March and April. 

fif. (ypp. alba is a white flowered variety of the above. It is not 
found wild. Other dissimilarities are the smaller parts through- 
out the whole plant, and the less straggling habit. The wmte 
petals show up the dark orange anthers finely. There are other 
varieties of the above type, but their points of difference are so 
slight as not to need description for garden uses. It may, 
however, be useful to give their names : 8. opp. major, 8. opp. 
pyrenaica, 8. opp: retusa, 8, opp. pallida. All the above 
varieties may be grown like the common form ; their uses, x>ropa- 
gation, and blooming period are the same, wiiJi the exception of 
pyrenmca, which not only flowers a little later, but is less 
rampant, and not nearly so easy to propagate. I have imagined 
that a little limestone has helped it, bits.of which are placed over 
its roots. 
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Saxifraga Paradoxa. 

PaBADOXICAL SaXIFSAOC; Nat. Ord. SaXI7KAOACX^. 
One of the less known and, perhaps, somewhat rare saxifrages; 
it is a curiouB, dlstmot, and beautjfi^ form, being of that class 
which the lover of the ornamental kinds most admires, for not 
only is it attractive all the year round, but additionally so when 
there cannot be seen any^ part of a arrowing or decaym)? flower 
stem npon it, and when its silreiy, but lax rosettes, with their 
encruBtmente and glistening leaf doUi, are perfectly matured, 
which iB the case dnring mid-wint«r. I fear the illnstration 
(Fig. 89), can give but a poor idea of the pleasing silvery-grey 




colour, whicL, when the specimen is dry, overlays foliage of a 
dark and glos^ green, to say nothing of the numerous and 
regular spots which, so charmingly enliven the specimens. I am 
unable to learn to what species it is most nearly rela.ted ; its 
name, which doubtless has reference to its peouhar form and 
habit, would seem to isolate it even from its parents, if such 
are known; it, however, belongs to that section having thick 
leathery leaves, ligulate, encrusted, arranged in rosette form, 
and having excavB,ted dote. Saxifraga lingulata, 8. crtislata, S. 
Auttraiin, S. longifolia, and 8. carinthiaca belong to the same 
section; but 8. paradoxa differs much in general appearance 
from them all, and remarkably so in one or two respects, as, 
indeed, it does from the whole genua, thus justifying its name. 
The uneven length and arrangement of leaves, the casting off of 
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the encruatments as a skm or in flakes, exposing to yiew a finelj- 
polished surface, and the general web-like appearance of the 
tufts, are all peculiar to it. Of all the varieties of its section it 
most resembles 8. carinthuiea and 8. Australis; these forms, how- 
ever, grow in compact rosette form, having leaves of more even 
size and shape. . Our subject is irregular in everj way, many of 
the leaves pushing out to double the length of others, and 
becoming attenuated at their junction, or club-shaped. 

Its flowers are insig^ficant and similar to those of 8. 
Aizoon, but more dwarf in the stem. The leaves are iin. to Sin. 
lonfi^, very narrow and tongue-shaped, sometimes obtuse and 
club-shaped; stout, dark green, with a greyish crust-like 
covering, and deeply dotted with bright spots. The leaves are 
arranged in lax rosettes and are reflexed or pressed flat to the 
earth nearly all their len^h. The habit is very pretty in esta- 
blished and fair-sized specimens, which accommodate themselves 
to the form of surface, and the longer or erratic leaves become so 
interlaced with the other parts as to appear woven ; this habit 
and the bright bead-like dots go to make the plant more than 
ordinarily attractive. It should be in every collection of choice 
Saxifrages ; it is charming as a pot specimen, plunged and 
gfrown out of doors the year round. 

On rockwork it should have a place, too, among the gems, being 
a neat and slow grower; its position should be near dark- 
coloured stones, where it will prove most telling. In damp 
weather its silvery parts are obliterated, but a breeze of half -an- 
hour or a beam of sunshine soon brings it into full beauty a^ain. 
Gritty peat and a little loam suits it well ; I have it doing mcely 
in ordinary garden soil; but if the more carefully prepared 
composts are employed, the results well repay the pains so 
taken. Its propagation is easily carried out by root divisions ; 
eariy spring is a good time for the operation. 

Flowering period. May and June. > 

Saxifragra Pectin at a. 

Nai. Ord. Saxifbagace^. 

This belongs to the encrusted section, being most distinctly 
toothed ; from this it takes its name ; the teeth are large for such 
small leaves. Specimens of this Saxifrage, though small, are 
exceedingly pretty. Excepting when there is fog or rain, it is 
nearly white ; and the rosettes, of various sizes, from ^in. to lin. 
across, are not only neat in themselves, but are densely and 
pleasingly arranged in a hard flat mass. It is never more 
beautiful, not even in May and June, when it flowers, than in 
November, when the growth is both complete and ripened, and 
the scaly substance which is spread over the leaves and the 
silvery teeth combine to render it attractive.' 
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The flowers are of the usual form, and are produced on stems 
4in. to 6m. high ; they are white. The leaves seldom exceed ^in. 
in lenj^h and iin. in width ; they are spathulate in form, stout, 
and rigid. The rosettes are somewhat flattened and numerous, 
and give the idea of greenish-white flowers. 

8. p. hyhrida is a variety of the foregoing species, and without 
pretending to say what the type has been crossed with to 
produce this handsome form, I may, for the purpose of con- 
veying an idea of what it is like, say that it approaches 8. aizoon, 
which also flowers in May and June. In all its parts it is larger 
than the type; the leaves are greener and more strap-shaped, 
and are more erect, but not so rigid ; the habit, too, differs — ^it 
forms more rounded tufts. In all these respects it will be seen 
to resemble 8. aizoon. It is a lovely form ; the sparkling teeth 
are relieved by the fine dark green ground of the foliage. 

These comb-leaved Saxifrages belong to the more neat and 
effective rock plants ; the type, at least, is of alpine origin, and 
under cultivation it seems most happy amongst the stones. I 
have grown these kinds as pot specimens, on nearly flat beds, 
and as edging plants; and in every position they prove attrac- 
tive. It is very strange that such pretty forms are not more 
generally seen in gardens ; they will grow well on walls and the 
tops of outhouses, and are good subjects for town gardens. Any 
kind of sandy soil will do for them; that of a vegetable character 
is, however, the best ; they may be planted with choicer things, 
for, unlike many of the genus, they are not rampant growers. 
Practically, they need no propagating; for as the specimens 
spread they make new roots, and at any time one or half a dozen 
rosettes may be slipped off for planting elsewhere. It is better, 
though, to avoid this with smsdl plants, as their full beauty is 
not realised until they become of considerable size. 

Flowering period, May and June. 

Saxifragra Peltata. 

Nat Ord. Saxifbagace^. 

A NEW species to English gardens, hardy, herbaceous, and 
perennial, imported from North America; it is a truly noble 
plant. The illustration (Fig. 90) will convey some idea of its 
fine form, but the reader must rely on the description for its 
size when fully developed. When the flowers of tfis Saxifrage 
are in their best form, the noble foliage is scarcely half developed ; 
a drawing, therefore (though it could hardly be made at a stage 
when the plant is more interesting), must necessarily fail, m 
this case, to give any more than an apprpximate idea of the 
parts undeveloped. Not only is this the largest species of the 
extensive genus at present grovni in this country, but its form is 
both distinct and noble. 

82 
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The floTTera are produced on stems ISIn. Ugh and {in. thick 
at the base, being covered with long stiff white hairs, which are 
Terv conspicnous on the reddish atems. The flower^ are similar 
to tiiose of most of the genus, as maj be seen Id; the one given 
in the drawing; they are arranged in maasive heads, 3in. to 6in. 
in diameter, and rose-coloured. The leaves at the flowering time 
are 6in. or 9ia. across, havmg stout round ruddy stems 8m long, 
covered with stiff hairs they form a junction with the leaves 
in an unusual way, nz near the centre whence the specific 
name peltata, or umbrella shape , but the form of the leaves at 




the fiowering period, which is funnel-ehape. is, a. little later on, 
reversed, the edges bending downwards. The younger leaves 
are folded and hooked downward, having the a}ipearance of 
stoat fern fronds just out of the ground, and tbfir atalks are 
much contorted. The more advanced leaves are seen to be 
seven-cut, each lobe divided and sub-divided by cuts less deep, 
the whole leaf being richly toothed and veined. The under side 
is covered with hairs, the upper surface being smooth, s hinin g, 
and of a pleasing bronze-green colour. Later, the foliage in 
every way increases very much in size, reaching a height oi 2ft., 
and each leaf measuring nearly a foot across. The root or 
rhizoma is horiKontal, progresaive, jointed, and fibrous at the 
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joints, and nesirlj 2in. in diameter ; it may be clearly traced on 
the surface, but the fibrous parts go very deep. 

It is said to be a bog subject ; fortunately, however, this fine 
plant may be grown otherwise than in a bog, but it should not 
want for depth of rich soil. This I beheve to be a more 
important condition than a boggy situation, inasmuch as I have 
grown my specimen for three years on the top of a dry mound ; 
but the soil is good rich loam, and fully 5ft. deep ; and to show 
that this strong-growing subject needs a good depth of soil, I 
may mention that I had occasion to dig up a piece, when it was 
found, for the operation, to require both the strength and tools 
that trees demand, the fibrous parts being deep and tough. 
When fairly established it makes rapid growth, and when in full 
leaf it proves very effective. Its propagation is easy with 
healthy plants ; a length of the creeping root, with a crown to it, 
should be cut from the parent steck just before growth 
commences in early March. If planted as indicated in the 
foregoing remarks, and kept shaded with a leafy branch for a 
month or two, there need not be any fear about young plants 
becoming established the first season. 

Flowering period, Jime. 

Saxifraga Purpurascens. 

Labge-leayed Pubple Saxifbaga, Megasea section; Nat. 

Ord, SAXIFBAGACEiB. 

A BABE plant of great beauty. It is figured here without 
flowers, as I consider it in finer form then than when in bloom. 
Fine as its flowers are, much resembling those of 8. cordifolia 
and 8, crassifolia (also of the Megasea section); the bright- 
ness and colouring of its leaves in autunm are such as to render 
it distinct from all the other species. I need only ask the 
reader to note the fine foliage indicated in the cut (Fig. 91), and 
inform him that in the autumn it turns to a glossy vermilion 
colour, and I think he will admit that it will not come far short 
in beauty of any flower. The species is a ^recent introduction 
from the Himalayas, and in this climate proves all but ever- 
green (if tinted foliage can be so called) and hardy. The latter 
quality has been doubted by some, but by others re-asserted. 
My present specimen was planted in the open garden in the 
spring of 1880, since which time it has withstood 22deg. of frost. 
The flowers are produced on stout stems, 8in. high, arranged 
in branched heads, of a rose or rosy-purple colour, and bell- 
shaped. They are, however, soon damaged by unfavourable 
weather, and there is little about the plant at that period to 
render it more attractive than its fellows ; its finer qualities are 
developed as more genial weather prevails. When the stout 
foliage grows glossy, waved, and of a deep clear green colour, 
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the edgee of the leaTCB become lined nith red as if hemmed with 
red sift ; the leaves also have the edges irregnlar in form, the 
outline broadlr oval, 4iQ. to 6iii. long:!, and thej are veined and 
Blightly wrinkled ; durina the antiinm a j^ellow tint atarta from 
the edge, and in time becomes a vermilion, which is all the 
more effective from the leaf being of leather-like substance. 

It enjoys a deep rich loam ; and, evidently, to place its root* 
in costaet'with pieces of Umeatone is beneficial Kare as tha 




Elant is, this is all that I do for it, and not onl^ does it remain 
ealthj, bat it has increased greatlj in size durmg the laat vear. 
I have not as yet tried to propagate it, but so far as 1 can judge 
there will be no difficulty m forming young stock by root 
division. It has hitherto enjoyed a happy immunity from tdl 
garden peats, not excepting slags. 
Flowering period, April to June. 

Saxifraga Pyramidalls. 

Ftsamidal Saxifsasa; Nat. Ord. Saxifbaqaoxa. 

This ia a very handsome form or variety of B. Cotyledon, and 

belongs to the alpine regions of Europe. Aa a decorative 
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Bnbjeot for onr gardens, it is highljr and deeetredlj' esteemed ; its 
attra^tiveitess consists more in the numberB and arrangement of 
the flowers than in any beautj- which belongs to them indi- 
vidually, thoD^h they are not devoid of that C|iiality. 

Of the many hundreds of species and raneties of Saxifrages 
which bloom during the month of Jnne, this is one of the most 
distinct and nsefol as a decorative flower, and where the 
Saxifrages are grown in large collections, as they often are, 
giving more thtui an. ordinary amount of pleasure compared 
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with collections of other genera, the kind now under considera- 
tion always asserts itself as one of the first order of merit. Not 
only in its blooming state, but all the year round, it is very 
effective and striking; it is a free grower, having handsome. 
Urge rosett«d foliage. 

The flowers, as will be seen by the one given, natural size, in 
the iUostration {Fig. 92), are of the common Saxifrage form, but 
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rather more l^^^^J coloured in the central markings than the 
general run. They are produced on stout stems, 2ft. high, well 
and evenly brancned in the form of a pyramid, whence the 
specific name. Each flower will be ^in. or more across ; they are 
very numerous, and, partly from the fact that they remain 
peirect for a very long while, and partly because of the habit of 
the plant being to open all its flowers about or near the same 
time, the large panicle of bloom is very fine. The leaves, as 
already hinted, are formed into lax rosettes, which are 5in. to 7in. 
across ; they are strap-shaped, narrowing slightly at the connec- 
tion, half an inch wide, the outer ones being reflezed; the 
edges are finely serrated, and irregularly lined with a silver 
colouring. 

This is a capital plant for rockwork, where it shows itself to 
much advantage ; but specimens are much finer grown in beds or 
borders, where the moisture and .temperature £Lt the roots are 
likely to be more equable ; besides, I find that, owing to its small 
quantity of roots, all of which are very near the surface, when 
grovni on rockwork they may often be seen bare on inclined 
surfaces, and the weight of the flowers drags them entirely out 
of the soil on one side. They may be planted as an edging to a 
shrubbery, in bold groups, or as ordmary border flowers. So 
useful has this variety been found by professional gardeners 
that it is now largely grovni in pots in single rosettes, which, 
after becoming well established, send up their rich plumes of 
blossom, all the finer for having been kept clean under glass. 
So grown, nothing can better repay the small amount of trouble 
which they give in order to place them in the conservatory as 
showy specimens ; all they require being a 4in. pot, well drained, 
a compost of half -rotted leaves, and fat loam and sand. Put in 
one rooted offset any time from June to the end of July, the 
earlier the better ; plunge the pot to its rim in sand or ashes until 
next spring, when it may be taken under glass if desired. To 
have fine flowers, the offsets should be pinched off as they 
appear. I may also mention that a somewhat shady situation 
has proved conducive to large and better coloured flowers; 
between irises 4ft. high and shrubs 6ft. high, the opening being 
not more than 3ft., running north and south. The specimen 
from which the drawing is taken was grown along with many 
others. A baking or dry treatment is oiten not only given to 
plants of this genus, but believed to be of advantage to them ; it 
may be to some, but there are exceptions, and this is one without 
doubt. All the sections of Saxi^aga to which it belongs are 
fond of good loam, well enriched. It is propagated from offsets 
taken as soon as they are from an inch to two inches across ; 
they may either be put into nursery beds or be planted in 
their blooming quarters. 

Flowering period, June and July. 
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Saxifraga Rocheliana. 

Bochel's Saxifb^ge; Nat Ord, Saxifbagaceje. 

Akotheb hardy evergreen species, distii^ct in form, foliage and 
flowers, and a native of the alpine regions of central Eiu*ope ; it 
nevertheless thrives well in our climate with ordinary care. Its 
foliage takes the form of miniature rosettes, which are closely 
packed; the tiny leaves are distinctly and regularly dotted; and 
present a frosted appearance. 

The flowers are unimportant, though they form an interesting 
featui'e of such a choice and somewhat rare plant; they are 
small, white, and produced on stems Sin. to 4in. high, which are 
thick and curiously furnished with leaves. During summer this 
species has a very bright silvery appearance, as if laid on in 
patches. 

Similar treatment is required for this as for 8, Bursericma, 
but it will be found much more difficult to propagate, as its 
roots are of the tap kind, and are more sparingly produced, 
while its seed seldom ripens, I believe, in this climate. To 
increase it, the better plan is to prepare the old plant by 
keeping it well earthed up, and so encouraging new roots ; after 
a year's patience it may be divided in April. The small pieces 
should be secured by stones or verbena pins, and a supply of 
pebbles placed around them will keep them cool and moist 
during summer. 

Flowering period^ March and April. 



Saxifraga Umbrosa. 

London Pbide ; Nat. Ord, Saxifbagace^. 

This common flower is well known, and is only mentioned here 
as the typical form, and by way of introducing a beautiful 
variety called 8. u, variegata, broad cushions of which, from 
their verdant condition, good habit, and pleasing variations of 
leaf colour, are amongst the more attractive objects of the garden 
in January. It harmy need be said that the plant is not valued 
for its flowers, which are similar to those of the parent form and 
borne at a corresponding date. The leaves, however, are much 
less in size and more flatly arranged in rosette form, they are 
also recurved at the edges. The markings are of two colours, 
creamy-white and pink, and there are many shades of green. 
The fi)rm8 of the markings are most irregular, as striped, 
flecked, marbled, dotted, and edged; the various shades of 
green blended with pink and white, although figured on one of 
the commonest plants we know, render such plant worthy of a 
place in every garden, and more especially on rockwork. 
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It has this drawback — ^it is not constant. In some gardens 
the markings die ont. This, however, need not be, for a rather 
diy situation and rich soil will produce rosettes of large size and 
good figuring. Still, there wUl be full^ half of the rosettes 
entirely green in a large patch; this is more desirable than 
otherwise. The marked ones have a more starry effect in such 
a green setting; it is only when all become green that dis* 
appointment is felt. Sometimes I have noticed rosettes, about 
the size of a penny-piece, all one colour — creamy- white — ^which, 
when cut from the plant, very much resembled a carnation. 
Such abnormal forms are of no moment to the botanist, but if 
nine out of every ten persons who see this plant are interested, 
not to say pleased with it, it ought not to be entirely neglected. 
It is most eifective in patches 1ft. to 2ft. broad. In propagating 
it the more finely marked pieces only should be taken. 

Flowering period, May to July. 

Saxifraga Wallace!. 

Nat. Ord, SAXIFBAGACEiE. 

A HABBY perennial hybrid variety, of first-class merit. Its 
loose and spreading panicles of large pure white flowers are 
something better than the ordinary run of bloom belonging to 
this extensive ^enus ; it is said to be the offspring of species of 
the mossy section ; but there is certainly a great likeness about 
its foliage to some of the homy section, such as 8. eomutwm or 
8. pentad(ietyli8, or even the handsome 8. geranioides. It would, 
however, be hard to say what it is from ; but in it we have not 
only a showy but most useful variety (see Fig. 93). It has 
deservedly grown into great favour, though Imown to amateurs 
but for three years. It begins to flower in April, but in May 
it is in its best form, being covered with a rich mass of bloom 
from the foliage to the height of a foot. 

The flowers, as before stated, are of a pure white — an unusual 
colour amongst the genus ; they are bell-shaped but erect, the 
ovate petals reverse. Well -grown specimens with me have 
flowers quite an inch across. The individual blooms last more 
than a week, and the succession is well maintained during 
simimer. The panicles are leafy, having small entire leaves, and 
others once and twice-cut. The stems of the present season's 
growth are stout, semi-transparent, and ruddy; the leaves are 
palmate, slender at the bottom, mostly five-foigered, fleshy, and 
covered with long silky hairs which stand well off; the fine 
apple-green foliage is shown to great advantage by the ruddy 
stems. 

This plant may be grown in pots or borders, as edging, or on 
rockwork, and in any kind of soil ; but to have fine specimens 
and large flowers it should be planted in calcareous loam, and be 
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top dreased in early apriug with well rotted manure. I lULTe it 
as an edging to a sulelU bed of roeee ; the poaitioii ia bleiik, but 
the Boil IB good ; it furnishes large i^uantitiea of cut bloom, and 
otherwise, from ite rich ha.wthom-hke scent, it proves a. great 
treat. So freely is its handsome foliage produced tha,t it, too, 
maj be cut in quantities for table decoration. If the flowers, or 




some of them, be left on, the tufts will form a- pretty setting for 
a few other amaU flowers of decided coloura. 

To increase this Saxifrage ia a simple matter during tbe warm 
season : The tvnggy tufts should be pulled asunder, no matter 
whether they have roots or no roots ; if dibbled into fine soil, 
deeply dug, and shaded for a week or two, they will form strong 
plants be&re the winter sets in. 

Flowering period, April to August. 

Scllla Campanulata. 

BBLL-n.OWBBEI> SCILLA or BLrEBELI,; Nat. Ord. LlLIACS£. 

A HABDT bulbous perennial, introduced from Spain 200 years 
ago. It very mnob resembles the Ei^lisb hyacintb — S. mdant. 
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or Beilla Tion-seripta —better known as tte wood hyacinth. 
Handaome as this aimple flower is, it might hare been omitted 
from these notes as a plant too well known, but for the fact that 
tiiere are several varieties of the species which are less known, 
very beautiful, and delicionflly fragrant, entitling them to a 
place amongat other choice flowers, both in books and gardens. 

Of the typical form htUe need be said by way of description. 
The flowers are bell-shaped, pendent, blue, and prodnced in 
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iny flowers. The leaves ; 
and of a dark shining green colour. 



e lance-shaped, prostrate, 



type in having it« white flowers 
evenly round the scape, being ehortw- i- *^- 



dOia differs iro 
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divisions of petals and wider at the corolla; the hahit of the 
plant, too, as may be seen by the illustration (Fig. Si), is more 
rigid and neat. In a cut state the flowers are not only very 
lasting, but if gathered clean, they are suitable for the moat 
delicate wreath or bouquet. 

S. e. cameo has pink flowers. 

All the forms of S. eampanulata are cheerful and effective 
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spring flowers. They should be grown in bold clumps, and if 
under slight shade, where many other things cannot be well 
grown, all the better ; still, they are in no way partipular — any 
aspect, position, or soil will answer for these robust flowers. 
Such being the case, few gardens should be without at least the 
finer forms of the large BluebeU. So fast do these varieties 
increase by seed and otherwise, that any remarks on their propa- 
gation are unnecessary. 
Flowering period, April to June. 

Sedum Sieboldi. 

Siebold's Stonecbop ; Nat. Ord. Gbassttlaoe^. 

This is a capital species. It is perfectly hardy, though not 
generally known to be so. It is more often seen under glass, 
and is certainly a pretty pot plant. 

Its stems are 12m. or less in length, slender and procumbent. 
The leaves, which are rather larger than a shilling, fleshy, 
cupped, and glaucous, are cui*iously arranged on the stems, 
somewhat reflexed, and otherwise twisted at their axils, pre- 
senting a flattened but pleasing appearance. The small flowers, 
which are bright rose, are borne in clusters, and remain two or 
three weeks in perfection. 

It is a fine subject for rockwork, and, moreover, likes such dry 
situations as only rockwork affords. It should be so planted 
that its graceful stems can fall over the stones. There is a 
variety of this species, with creamy foliage, but it is less 
vigorous ; neither are the flowers so fine in colour. Slugs are 
fond of tlxese, and sometimes they will eat off nearly every leaf. 
A sprinkling of sharp sand once a week keeps them off, but 
trapping them with hollowed turnips is a more effective remedy. 
Propagated by cuttings pricked into sand in summer, or division 
of roots when the tops have died down. 

Flowering period, August and September. 

Sedum Spectabile. 

Showy Stonecbop; Nat. Ord, Obassulace^. 

Habdy and herbaceous. This is one of our finest autumn 
bloomers. During September, the broad massive heads of 
small rosy flowers, which are arranged in cymes 6in. across, are 
very attractive, and will, with average weather, keep in good 
form for a month. This species is somewhat mixed up with 
another called 8. Faharivm; by many they are said to be 
identical, but such is not the case. I grow them side by side, 
and I may say that they are as " like as two peas " up to mid- 
summer, when they begin to diverge. 8. Fahariwm continues to 
grow to the height, or rather length, of 2ft., and tumbles over ; 
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the foliage has a lax appearance, and the flowers are very pale. 
Concurrently 8. spectabile has grown its stems and glaucous 
leaves to stouter proportions, and crowned them with more 
massive heads of bright rose-coloured flowers, at the height of 
15in. It is larger in all its parts, with the exception of length 
of stem, and by September it is nearly twice the size of 8. 
Fabarin/m; it also stands erect, so that then the two species 
suggest a contrast rather than a comparison, 8, spectabile being 
by mr the more desirable. 

I find, however, that it is much slower in increasing itself ; 
the best way to propagate it is by cuttings dibbled into sand in 
early summer. The commoner one increases rapidly and often 
bears the wrong name ; care should therefore be taken to obtain 
the true species, after which it will not ^ve much further 
trouble, thriving in any kind of soil, but it should be planted 
in the full sunshine, when its habit and flowers will be greatly 
improved. It will bear any amount of drought — ^indeed, it 
seems to enjoy it. My finest clump is on a very dry part 
of rockwork, where it has always flowered well. These two 
Stonecrops and a variegated variety are some of the very few 
hardy plants which slugs do not graze; at any rate, it is so 
with me ; neither .do other pests attack them, but the humble 
bees literally cover their flowers the whole day long at times. 

Flowering period, August to October. 

Sempervivum Lagfgreri. 

Laggeb's Hoxtseleee; Nat Ord, Cbassulacejs. 

Of the numerous species and varieties of Houseleek, this is at 
once the most curious, interesting, and beautiful. It is by far 
the finest of the webbed forms. It has, however, the repu- 
tation of not being quite hardy, but that it will endure our 
severest winters is without doubt, and if we recall its habitats, 
which are in alpine regions, its hardiness in a low temperature 
need not be further questioned. Still, partly from its down^ 
nature, and partly from the dampness of our winters, this 
climate causes it to rot. There are, however, simple and most 
efficient remedies, which shall be mentioned shortly. 

The illustration (Fig. 95) gives some idea of its form and 
habit. The flowering rosettes send up stems 6in. high ; they are 
well furnished with leaves — in fact, they are the rosettes 
elongated; they terminate with a cluster of buds and flowers, 
which remain several weeks in perfection, however unfavourable 
the weather may be. 

The flowers are more than an inch across, of a bright rose 
colour, and very beautiful ; the central flower is invariably the 
largest, and the number of petals varies from six to twelve. The 
leaves are in rosette form, the rosettes being sometimes 2in. 
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acrOBB, nearl; flat, cuid alightly dipped in the centre; & downj 
web, aa fine ae a, cobweb, covers tbe roaette, it being attached to 
the tips of the leaves, and in tbe middle it ia bo dense that 
it has a matted appearance. The leaves are verj fleshy, 
g^landular, and of a pale green colour. Slow in growth, habit 
verj compact ; it baa a tender appearance, but I never saw its 
web damaged bjr rain or bail. 
Uanj grow it in pots for indoor use ; it finds a bappj home 




sitnation, and, with these conditions, it will prove attractive a 
tbe year round. It thrives well in gritty loajn ; a little peat 
rubbed in with the grit will be an improvement and also more 
reaemble ita native soil. To preserve it from tbe bad effects of 
our damp winters, it need not be taken indoors, but sheets of 
glass should be tilted over tbe specimens during tbe short daja, 
when they are dormant; tbe glass should not touch the plant. 
This seems to be tbe nearest condition we can afford it as a 
anbstitute for tbe snows of its mountain home, and I may add, 
for years it bos proved effective ; in fact, for several years I have 
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left speoimeiui in. the open withoat anj shelter whatever, and the 
percenta^ of loaa has been very low, though the Beasona were 
tiying. It propagates itself freelj bj off-seta ; if it is intended 
to remove them from the parent plait, it ahonld be done early 
in Bumnier, ao that they maj become eatablished before winter, 
otherwise the froats will lift them out of -position. 
Flowering period, June to August. 

Senecio Pulcher. 

NoBLB Oboundsel; Nctt. Ord. Composite. 
AuTUUK ia the heydaj of Compoaite flowers. The one now onder 
noti<3e haa the merit of being of an unosnal and beautiful colour. 
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gardens, and has been justlv described as one of the bnest 
imports of recent years ; it has only to be seen in order to 
commend itseU to all lovers of hardy Sowers (see Fig. 96). It ia 
& robust grower, ranking with the more noble subjects uuitable 
for the borders. Its hardiness is doubted by many, and a few 
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liave suspected its perezmial quality; but notwithstanding the 
warm climate of South America (whence it hails), it has proved 
both hardy and perennial in this country. Excessive moisture 
is its greatest enemy. 

Its bright purplidii-crimson flowers are daisy-shaped and large, 
the centre being a fine golden yellow—on strong young plants 
the flowers will be Sin. across. Moreover, they are numerously 
produced on stems 3ft. hijzh, in branching cymes, and last a long 
time in p^ection ; with favourable weather an individual bloom 
will stand above a week, and the plant provides itself with 
abundauce of buds for succession. I never yet saw a specimen 
that developed half its buds, but this brings me to notice one of 
its faults (for it has more than one), viz., it is too late in 
blooming ; at any rate, in Yorkshire we rarely get more than 
three weeks' enjoyment of its flowers, when, but for severe frosts, 
it appears capable of blooming for two months. To some extent 
this may be remedied, as will be shown when I refer to its 
culture. The radical leaves are over a foot lon^, stem leaves 
much smaller, very dark holly green of leather-like substance, 
the edges very unevenly shaped, the general form of the leaf 
being something like the cos lettuce. 

The cut blooms are indeed fine and cannot well be inappro- 
priately used. This brings me to fault No. 2. The flower stems 
are very hollow and dry, nearly as much so as the hemlock or kex, 
and I have found that when flowers have been cut, either from 
the moisture collecting in the stem, or some such cause, rot sets 
in lower down, and soon the branches of bloom head over. I 
tried cutting to a joint where the cavity was stopped, but the 
pith when so exposed soon gave way, so that latterly I have 
ceased to cut the flowers, unless the occasion was worth the 
risk. A specimen not cut from did not suffer from stem rot. I, 
therefore, blamed the cutting. There may, however, be other 
causes; at any rate, there is the fact of fine flowers in their 
prime falling over, and it is worth one's while to try to find out 
from what cause it happens, and if my theory is not the true one, 
it ma^ prove useful as a hint. 

It ukes a deep and rich soil, and well deserves to have it; if left 
out all the wintier, a piece of glass should be put over the crown, 
because it has the fault (No. 3) of rotting in the centre, as I 
believe from water being conducted down its spout-like stems ; 
but even under the most neglected conditions it stands our 
winters, and the rootlets send up a number of small growths in 
spring. These may make plants, but will not be reliable for 
bloom the following autumn ; the damage should be prevented if 
possible. Another plan, by which two points are gained, is to 
^row young plants in ^ood-sized pots and winter them, plunged 
in cold frames, not failing to give plenty of air. In April 
these, if compared with others in the open garden, will be found 

T 
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to be mncK more forwarcl, and the first gain will be tbat, if 
planted out then, tbej will flow^" mnch more vigorously, and, 
secondly, they will start earlier by two weeka at least. To 
propagate this fine border plant, the rery long luid fleshr roots 
may be cut into pieces 6in. long and dihbled into fine soil ; they 
are somewhat slow, but pretty sore to "go"; they should be 
protected from slugs, which are very fond of the young leaves. 
On young stuff, grown apart from the flower beds and borders, 
quicklime may be used, wnich would otherwiae be unsightly. 
Flowering period, August to October. 

Sisyrlnchlum Grandlflorum. 

Satik-Floweb, or BrSH LltT; Nat. Ord. Ikioacb^. 

The generic name of this flower is in ref erenoe to the grubbing 

of Bwme for its roots, and means "pig-snout." The common 




names may be seen, by a glance at the cut (Fig. 97), to be 
most appropriate; that of Satin-flower is of American origin 
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the plant being a native of Oregon, and is in reference to its 
ricli satiny blossom; that of Rush-lilj, which is, perhaps, an 
even more suitable name, has been recently applied to it, I 
believe, in this country. It is applicable alike to the rush-like 
form and habit of foliage, and the lily-like purity and style of 
flowers. It was sent to this country in 1826, and yet it is rarely 
met with in English gardens. Some think it scarcely hardy in 
our climate in certain soils. I happen to have grown it for six 
years, which period includes the recent severe winters, and it 
nas not only survived but increased in a moderate degree. This 
took place on rockwork facing south ; in the autumn of 1881 I 
divided the specimen, and plajited a part of it in the coldest 
part of my garden, which is not without clay, though far from 
all clay ; that division is now a strong plant, and has made an 
extra crown; it forms the subject of the present illustration. 
Let me state, in passing, that it is naturaUy a slow grower. 
The very severe weather of the week previous to my writing this 
note, in March, 1883, when 23deg. of frost was registered, which 
cut down the bloom stems of Hellebores and many other well- 
known hardy things, did not hurt this subject very much ; I am, 
therefore, confident of its hardiness from six years of such 
experience. 

The flowers are lin. to l^in. long, and about as much across 
when open, of a fine purple colour, with a shining satiny appear- 
ance ; tiie six transparent petal-like divisions are of uneven form, 
having short bluntish points ; from the openness of the corolla the 
jstamens and ^yle are well exposed, and they are very beautiful. 
The flowers are produced when the plant is about 6in. or 9in. 
high, the buds being developed on a rush-like stem, and enfolded 
in an almost invisible sheath 2in. or Bin. from the apex. 
Gradually the sheath, from becoming swollen, attracts notice, 
and during . sunshine it will suddenly burst and let fall its 
precious contents — a pair of beautiful flowers — ^which dangle on 
slender arching pedicels, springing from the sheath-socket. 
They seem to enjoy their new-bom freedom, and flutter in the 
March wind like tethered butterflies. Their happy day, however, 
is soon over ; their fugacious petals shrivel in three or four days. 
The leaves are rush-like, ribbed, and sheathed. 

I have found it to thrive in loam, both light and moderately 
stiff, also in vegetable soil and sand ; it likes moisture, but not 
of a stagnant character ; between large stones, at the base of 
rockwork, suits it in every way ; it may also be grown by the 
side of the larger kinds of snowdrops for contrast and effect. 
Impatient of being disturbed, it is not wisdom to lift it for 
any purpose, provided it is making progress, or until it has 
formed sti'ong tufts ; when, if it is desirable to increase it, and 
during early autumn, the long roots should be got well under, 
and taken out of the ground as entire as possible ; from their 

t2 
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wiry nature they are then both easily cleared of earth and 
divided into sinele crowns; these should be replanted in positions 
deeply dug, and where they are intended to remain, being care- 
fully arranged without any doubling up. After such pains have 
been taken with so well-deserving a plant, there will be little to 
fear for its future, no matter how severe the winter may prove. 

£f. g. aJbwm, is a white-flowered varietj, q>f which, however, I 
have had no experience. Since these lines appeared in serial 
form, a lady, cultivating a good collection of choice hardy flowers, 
has lof ormed me that this variety is very fine, and in every way 
commendable. " ' ' ' 

Flowering period, March to May, according to positions or 
climatic conditions. 

Soldanellas. 

Nat Ord. FBiMULACEiE. 

DiMiNUTiYE herbaceous alpine perennials. This genus is 
small in number of known species as in size of specimens. 
They are found in very high altitudes in the Tyrol, Switzerland, 
and Germany ; but they are easily managed even in our f o^gy 
climate, as is shown by the fact of the various species bemg 
erown in all collections of alpines; and, indeed, no collection can 
be said to be complete without such gems — they are great 
favourites, as they well deserve to be. They flower in early 
spring, some with one, and others more than one flower on a 
stem. 

The flowers are very small, broadly bell-shaped, and of a 
feathery appearance, from the fact of their petals beins finely 
divided. The foliage is also small, nearly round, of good 
substance, and in all the following species very bright green; 
the leaf stalks are long and wiry, and form neat and handsome 
little tufts, independent of the flowers, which, I may add, do not 
last more than five or six days. 

S. aJpinaf smaller in all its parts, but otherwise much 
resembling S. vnontana — ^has leaves the size of a shilling piece, 
flowers bright blue, mostly two on a stem. 

S. Clusii, from Germany, is smaJler than 8. al]^ina; in other 
respects similar, with the exception of flowers, which are purple. 

S. mdnima (smallest). Yery tiny in all its parts, many of its 
little thick leaves being only iin. across ; flowers purple, single 
on the stem, which is only iin. to lin. long. 

8. montana (Fig. 98) is the largest species of all — Cleaves the 
size of a half-crown piece, flowers bright blue, four or five on a 
stem, 5in. high. It has other distinctions, of a minute character, 
from the smaller species, bujb by difference of size alone it may 
be readily identified. 

All the Soldanellas love a vegetable soil, as peat or leaf mould. 
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to whicb, when Tuider ciiltiTatioa., a liberal quajitit; of aand 
should be added. If grown in pots, they make lovely specimena, 
and slionld be plung^ in aand and kept moist ; but I find my 
specimena to grow much more vigoronely when plcmted onl^ as 
tnej are at the t«,ae of a small rockery, rather below the level of 
the neighbouring walk, which forma a, miniature watershed for 
the aopply of moietnre. I alao fanoy the liverwort, which 




eorronnds them, rather helps them than otherwise. Cert^ I 
am, however, that moietore is the great deaideratnm in the 
culture of this genus. My difficulty nith the planted-out 
specimena is to keep them from being grazed off by the slnga ; a 
dash of silver aand every day or two has aometimea proved <^ 
uae. When the Soldanellas once get into proper quarters 
they make rapid growth ; I hare divided them most anccessfully 
in April and Ma^. 
Flowering period, March to May. 
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Splreea Palmata. 

Palh-liee Spib^a.; Nat. Ord. Bobacea. 

A BOLD and handaome epeciea from China, imported about rizty 

years ago, It is perfectlr hardy, thoueh generally grown in 

rtB and under glaaa. It belongs to the herbaceous section, and 
may as well state at once that the Sf iiwafl — more especially 
the herbaceous kinds — are only decorative when in flower, by 
wltioh I wieti to cotwey the idea that after they have done 




flowering, from their abnndant foliage, which then begins to turn 
sere and rasged, ther become unsightly if planted in cons^icuoas . 
parte. Still, their flowers and general habit are both nch and 
handsome when in their prime, and they are certainly worth 
growing, especially by those who have lai^e gardens, wh^e they 
can be planted in large patehea in some of the less frequented 
parts. 

B. palmata (Fig. 99) haa remarkably bright rosy -crime 
Sowers i they are of indietiiwt form, unless closely examined. 
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is, however, a well-known form of flower, or arrangement of 
flowers, and need not be further described, beyond saying they 
are in panicles and have a feathery appearance. The leaves, 
which are 6in. or more across, have long smooth stems, are 
mostly seven-lobed, the lobes being long, pointed, and unevenly 
serrated. The size of foliage and height of plants vary very 
much; if grown in a hos or by the side of a stream, it attains 
the height of 3ft. to Mt. ; in dri^ situations I have seen it 
flower when only lOin. high. The specimen illustrated is about 
15in. high. 

A light spongy vegetable soil, with plenty of moisture, is the 
main requirement of most of the SpirsBas, and to grow them to 
perfection little less will do ; but a creditable display of bloom 
may be enjoyed from plants grown in ordinary garden loam» 
provided the situation is moist. By way of expenment, I planted 
a dozen roots of this species in an exposed border, drained, and 
in aU respects the same as for the ordmary run of border flowers. 
They none of them flowered, and scarcely grew; at no time 
would they be higher than 6in. I wish to make it clear that the 
Spiraeas, and especially 8. pahnaia, cannot be grown and bloomed 
well without an abundance of moisture at the roots, as I am 
aware that many have tried and failed with this desirable kind. 
It should be treated as a bog plant, then it can scarcely fail to 
do well. In sunk parts of rockwork, hj the walk gutters, by the 
side of a pond or stream, or (if there is one) in the hedge dyke, 
are all suitable places for this bright flower, and if only for the 
fine spikes which it produces for cutting purposes, it should be 
grown largely ; and as most of the positions indicated are some- 
what out of the way, they may perhaps be the more readily thus 
appropriated. Propagated by division of strong roots during 
autumn. 

Flowering period, July and August. 



Spiraea Ulmaria Variegata. 

8yn, S. Odobata Fol. Tab. ; Nat. Ord. RosACEiB. 

The beautiful variegated form of the well-known "Meadow* 
sweet," other old names being " Mead-sweet," and "Queen of the 
Meadows." The typical form, at least, needs no description, it 
being one of the commonest and most appreciated plants of the 
British flora. This variety, however, is less known; it differs 
only as regards the markings of the foliage. When the crimped 
leaves are young, the broad golden patches are very effective, 
and when the plants are fuUy grown, the markings of the older 
foliage become lighter coloured, but not less rich. Of the value 
of this as a "fine foliage" plant there can be no doubt; it is 
very telling, and always admired. As regards its flowers, they 
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ought not to be allowed to develope. I only mention tliis subject 
for the sake of its beantifollj coloured leaves. 

Beqnirements : Ordinary garden loam, in a moist situation ; 
propagated bj root divisions during autumn. 

Flowering period, May to August. 



Spiraea Venusta. 

QXTEEN OF THE PbAIBIE ; Nat, Ord. BOSACEJE. 

A COHPABATITELT new species of the herbaceous section, from 
North America. In good deep loam it grows to the height of 
3ft. or more. 

The flowers are of a soft red, after the manner of those of 8. 
pahnaia, but rather differently arranged, viz., in clustered sprays 
or cymes, which bend outwards; they are durable and very 
effective, even when seen at some distaace in the garden, whilst 
for cutting they are flowers of first-class merit ; uie leaves are 
large, somewhat coarse, pinnate, segments sharply lobed and 
irregularly serrated. 

I find this plant to flower indifferently under the shade of 
trees, but in a fully exposed situation, planted in a deep retentive 
loam, it thrives and flowers welL It is perfectly hardy, and 
easily propagated by division during autumn. 

Flowering period, June to August. 



Statice Latifolia. 

Bboad-leayed Sea-latendeb ; Nat, Ord, FLXTMBAaiKACEJC. 

This hardy perennial is all but evergreen in this climate. 
Probably there are two varieties of it, as although the plants in 
growth and form correspond, there is a notable difference in 
the habit of some specimens, as regards the greenness of the 
foliage in winter; whilst one shrivels and blackens the other 
will remain more or less green. It is possible that the native 
countries from which they come may have something to do with 
this fact. The species was introduced from Portugal in 1740, 
and again from Siberia in 1791. It need not be wondered at if 
the variety from the northern habitat proved the more verdant, 
notwithstanding its becoming acclimatised. Its lofty and diffuse 
panicles are ornamental and lasting ; it is a subject which may 
be grown in almost any part of the garden, and hardly seem 
misplaced, notwithstanding its height of 3ft., because only the 
slender stems, furnished with their minute flowers, rise above 
the ground, and from the cloud-like effects more dwarf flowers 
can be easily seen, even when behind them. In many such 
cases, therefore, this gauzy-flowered Sea-lavender proves of 
advantage. 
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The bloom is lilac-coloured, each flower being very small. The 
«toat scape at a short distance above the ground becomes much 
branched ; the branchlets, as already indicated, are slender, and 
famished with the soft blue bloom. The leaves are radical, and 
arranged in somewhat rosette form, and for the most part 
prostrate ; many of them are quite a foot long and 5in. broad, or 
long eg^-shaped; they are wavy, of leathery substance, and a 
dark shining green colour. 

Of all the genus, this is, perhaps, thsi most useful of the hardy 
species. Either in a growing or cut state, the flowers are much 
admired ; cut, they need not be placed in water ; and for a year, 
until the plant yields fresh supplies, they will remain presentable 
and even bright. Its culture is simple, though there are 
pofdtions where I have found it to simply exist, viz., on rock- 
work, unless it was given a part where moisture would be abun- 
dant about the roots, in search of which its long woody roots ^o 
deeply ; if planted in deep loam of a light nature, there will be 
little fear as to its thriving, but if well manured and mulched, 
specimens would grow to nearly double size. Propagated by 
root division. But often the crowns are all on one stout root, 
and then it is not a safe or ready operation ; still, with a sharp 
knife, the woody root may be split its whole length — ^this should 
be done in spring, when the divisions can begin to grow at once. 
Another and safer plan would be to divide the root for an inch 
or more from the crowns downwards, insert a few pebbles to 
keep the parts open, and put back the specimen in freshly dug 
earth, where, during a season of growth, the cut parts would 
produce vigorous roots. 

Flowering period, August to October. 

Statice Profusa. 

Fbofuse Sea-lavekdeb ; Nat, Ord. Flumbaginace^. 

A HTBBID hardy form, not to be confounded with the hairy- 
leaved and tender kind commonly grown under glass, which has 
the same name. All the Sea-lavenders are profuse blooming, but 
the one now under notice is more especially so, as may be seen by 
the illustration (Fig. 100). The seed of this genus is prolific in 
varieties, and, although the name of this variety, or even the 
plant, may not be generally known, and the parentage, perhaps, 
untraceable, it appeared to such advantage, when grown by the 
side of such species as 8. hellidifolia, 8. echioides, 8. gmelina, 8, 
incana, S. latifolia, 8. sereptana, 8. spedosa, 8. tatarica, 8. 
iormentilla, 8. virgata, and 8. Wildenovi, that I considered it 
worth a short description, more especially as the object of this 
book is to speak of subjects with telling flowers or attractive 
forms. It is well known that the Statices have msignificant 
blossoms, taken individually, though, from their great profusion, 
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they hare a Eiiiisiilar beauty. The variety now undei- notice, at 
the height of 2it., developed a well branclied panicle about the 
latter end of August ; gradually the minute flowers expajided, 
wben, in the middle of September, they became extremely fine, 
the smaller atems being aa fine aa horsehair, evenly dispOBed, and 
rigid; the head being globular, and Bup^cted by a single stem. 

Xhe flowers are of a lively lilac, having a brownish or anuS- 
coloured epiked calyx, the effect being far prettier than the 




description would lead one to imagine. The leaves are radical, 
6in. to Sin. long, oval, or somewhat spathalate, waved, leathery, 
shining and dwk green, the outer ones prostrate, the whole 
being arranged in lax rosette form. 

The flowers are very durable, either cut or in the growing 
state ; they may be used to advantage with dried grasses, ferns, 
and "everlastings;" or the whole head, when cut, is a good 
substitute for gold-paper clippings in an unused fire grate; our 
people have so used one for two yeai^, and it has al^ a freah 
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appearance. It needs no words of mine to explain tliat such a 
plsait as is represented by the illustration will prove higUy 
decorative in any part of the flower garden. There is nothing 
special about the culture of the ^enus. All the Sea-lavenders do 
* well in sandy loam, enriched with stable manure. Some sorts, 
the present one included, are not very readily propagated, 
as tne crowns are not on separate pieces of root, but often 
crowded on a woody caudex. I have, however, sometimes split 
the long root with a sharp knife, and made good plants; 
this should only be done in spring, when growth can start at 
once. 
Flowering period, August to frosts. 



Stenactis Speciosus. 
8yn. Ebigebon Speciostts; Showt Eleabane; Nat Ord. 

OOMPOSITiE. 

This has not long been cultivated in this country ; but though a 
native of the warm climate of Califomia, it proves to be one of 
the most hardy of herbaceous perennials ; it begins to flower in 
early summer, but August is the heyday of its showiness, and it 
continues at least a month longer. Its more recent name, 
Stenactis, is, according to Faxton, a happy and appropriate 
derivation, and tends much to explain the form of flower, " Stene, 
narrow, and dktin, a sunbeam, from the narrow and sunlike 
rays of the expanded flower." It belongs to a genus of "old- 
fashioned '* flowers, which, moreover, is that of the most modem 
fashion in flowers. As a garden plant it is not only effective^ 
but one of that class which will put up with the most off- 
hand treatment; tenacious of life, neither particular as to 
soil nor position, constant in fair and foul weather, and doing 
duty alike in town or suburban garden, these qualities go to 
make it a worthy subject. Whilst it is nearly related to, and 
much resembles, the starworts or Michaelmas daises, it far 
exceeds in beauty the best of them, with only a third of their 
ungainly length of stem. 

The flowers are fully two inches across, of a light purple 
colour ; the disk is somewhat large and of a greenish yellow ; the 
florets of the ray are numerous, full, narrow, and sligntly uneven 
at their points, giving the otherwise dense ray a feathery appear- 
ance. These large flowers are produced in bunches of six or 
ten on each branch, at the height of about eighteen inches ; there 
are many stems, and each one is well branched, the species beine 
very florif erous ; the leaves are herb-like, lance-shaped, pointed, 
amplexicaul, and smooth ; root-leaves spathulate. 

This plant needs no cultural care ; its only rec^uirements are a 
place in the garden and some one to appropriate its beaming 
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crop of flowers, whicli cannot fail to be seryiceable. As a border 
plant, among suitable companions, bold clumps are fine, espe- 
cially when seen by twilight ; in lines, too, it may be profitably 
used. Propagated by division of the roots at any time. 
Flowering period, Jnne to September. 

Stokesia Cyanea. 
Jaspeb-blue Stokesia, or Stokes' Asteb; Nat. Ord. 

COMPOSITiE. 

This handsome, hardy, herbaceous perennial was brought from 
Carolina in the year 1766. It is the only species known of the 
genus, and was named after Jonathan Stokes, M.D., who assisted 
Withering, the botanist, in his arrangement of British plants. 
The order which includes it is a yery eztensiye one, and it may 
be useful to add that it belongs to the sub-order Ca/rduaceiB, or 
the Thistle family. The mention of this relationship may not 
help our subject much in the estimation of the reader, but it 
must be borne in mind that in plant families as well as others, 
there are individual members that often contrast rather than 
compare with their relatives, and so it is in the Thistle family, 
for it embraces the gay Doronicums, silky Gnaphaliums, shining 
Arnica, and noble StobsBa and Echinops. But the relationship 
will, perhaps, be better understood when it is stated that as a sub- 
order the Uard/uaceoB stand side by side with that of the AsteracecB, 
which includes so many well-known and favourite flowers. Let 
me now ask the reader to glance at the illustration (Fig, 101), and 
he will, I think, see marks of affinity with both the thistle and the 
aster ; the few thorny teeth at the base of the larger leaves, and 
the spines on the smaller divisions of the imbricate calyx, are 
clearly features of the former, whilst the general form of the 
plant and flowers are not unlike the aster. 

Of all herbaceous plants, this is one of the latest to bloom ; in 
favourable situations it will begin in October, but often not 
until November and December in northern parts of the country ; 
and, I hardly need add, unless severe frosts hold off, it will 
be cut down before its buds expand. There is much uncertainty 
about its flowering, when planted in the ordinary way, so that, 
fine as its flowers are, the plant would scarcely be worth a place 
in our gardens, if there were no means by which such uncertainty 
could be at least minimised ; and were it not a fact that this 
plant may be bloomed by a little special treatment, which it 
justly merits, it would not have been introduced in this book, 
much less illustrated. The plant itself is very hardy, enduring 
keen frosts without apparent damage, and tae bloom is also 
durable, either cut or on the plant. 

I scarcely need further describe the flowers, as the form is a 
very common one. It has, however, a very ample bract, which 
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Bupwata a large imbricate calyx, ttie members of whicb Iiare 
stM bristle-like haire. Each flower will be 2in. to Sin. across, 
and of a fine blue colour, Tbe leaves are aranged on stout 
round stems, ISin, high, being from 2in. to 6in. loi^, somewhat 
lobed and toothed at the base, the teeth rather spiny; their 




). lOI, Stoeibu dull. 



shape varies very mnch, but generally they are lasce-ahaped, 
concave, often waved at the e^ee, and otherwise contorted. 
The foliage is more thickly famished at the nppcr part of the 
plant, it baa a glancoua hue, is of good substance, smooth 
and shining, hke manv of the gentians. It wiU, therefore, 
be seen that this is tar from a weedy-looking subject, and 
thronghout the season haa a tidy and shrub-like appearance, but 
it grows top-heavy, and, unless supported, la liable to be snapped 
off at the ground line hy high winds. 
In order to get it to bloom before the frosts cat it, the soil and 
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situatioxi should be carefully selected ; the former cannot be too 
sandy if enriched with manure, whilst cold, stiff soil is quite 
xmsuited to it. The position should not only have the sunniest 
possible aspect, but be at the base of a wall that will ward off the 
more cutting winds. In such snug quarters many things may 
be had in bloom earlier, and others kept in flower through the 
winter, as violets ; whilst fuchsias, crinums, African and Bella- 
donna lilies, and similar roots, that would perish in more exposed 
parts, will live from year to year in such situations, tfnless 
the subject now under consideration can have these conditions, 
it is useless to plant it — ^not that its hardiness is doubtful, but 
because its blooming period should be hastened. Its propagation 
may be by division of the roots after it has flowered, or in 
spring. 
Flowering period, October to December. 

Symphytum Caucascium. 

Caucasian Oomfbey; Nat, Ord, BoBAGiKACEiB. 

A COMPABATIYELY modem species in English gardens, belong- 
ing to a genus well represented by native species, from which 
this differs mainly in being less tall and hairy, and otherwise less 
ooarse. The erect habit, and abundant azure flowers produced in 
pendent form, which, moreover, last for several weeks, go to 
make this a capital border plant. If not an old species, from 
its resemblance to some which are so, it is rendered a suitable 
<x>mpanion to " old-fashioned " subjects. The plant grows to a 
height of nearly 2ft., is of dark greyish-green colour, from being 
thickly covered with short, stiff hairs, on every part, including the 
calyx. 

The flowers are more than ^in. long, produced in elongated 
clusters, opening three or four at a time, and just before expan- 
sion they are of a bright rose colour, but afterwards turn a fine 
blue ; calyx five-parted, as also is the corolla, the segments being 
drawn in at the mouth. The entire flower is long and bell- 
fihaped; the pendent clusters of bloom are well held out from the 
main stem by leafy branches, each being terminated by two 
racemes. The leaves of the root are large and stalked, oval, 
lance-shaped, and wrinkled; those of the stems are stalkless, and 
so attached as to give the stems a winged appearance near their 
junction. 

The plant will thrive in any kind of soil, but it likes shade and 
moisture, and a specimen grown under such conditions will be 
found to be much superior in every way. A position under fruit 
trees suits it admirably, and for such thoughtful planting it will 
well repay the lover of flowers for vase decoration. It also 
makes a good subject for large or rough rockwork, on which, 
however, it should be sheltered from the midday sun. Its propa- 
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^tiim may be carried ont at anj time by dividing the roots, bnt 
antmim is the preferable period. 
Flowering period, April to June. 

Tiarella Cordlfolia. 

Nat. Ord. SaxihuqaceiS. 

Thb illnatration (F^. 102), together with the order given to 

which it belongs, will conrey a &ix idea of the style and habit of 

the plant, bat its exquisite flowers moat be seen to be appreciated. 




and hardly could thev appear to more advantage than in a 
growing state, the ricD fohage forming their most natural and 
effective ground. This hardy herbaceoiu perennial has been 
known to English gardens for 150 years, and was introduced 
from North America, where it grows in glorious masses, bnt 
-common ss it is in it« native conntry, and long as it has been 
grown in this, I Bcaroely know a flower respecting which so many 
have been in error as regards the true species. I have had all 
sorts of things sent to me under the name, and, aftor all, it is 
«aBy to be wrong with it unless the amateur bea either closely 
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noted its distinctions or grown it for a year at least. Hexicliera» 
are similar in habit and shape of fouage, and are often con* 
founded with it, though otherwise very distinct. Tellima grandi* 
flora, when in its young state, is very like it, but the strong^ 
crowns should be noted — they are twice the stren^h of T, 
cordjfolia, and develope folia^ more than double its size, whilst 
the nowers are on stems 3ft. high, nearly green, and might easily 
be taken for seed pods. 

The Mitellas, however, are much more puzzling, the distinc* 
tions being finer and mostly of a botanical character. Still, in. 
May and June, when all are in flower, the identification of our 
subject is not difficult, more especially if the other species of the 
same order are near for comparison. 

T, cordifolia |?rows to the height of 9in. to 12in. ; the flowers 
are composed of a calyx (five-paxted) and five petals, which are 
entire, evenly set in the csiljx. The ten stamens are prominent ; 
each flower has a stout pedicel, which holds out the pretty white 
blossom in a nearlv horizontal way. There is nothing of a bell- 
shape character about the flower, as in its nearest relative the 
Mitella. The flower stem is erect and round, being evenly 
furnished with flowers, for a length of 4in. to 6in. ; the flowers are 
very lasting. The leaves are heart-shaped, acutely lobed, denti- 
culate, slightly wrinkled, hairy on both sides, and more or less 
spotted or splashed with brown spots on the main ribs; the leaf 
stalks are long, and carry the foliage gracefully. The whole 
plant has a neat habit, and, when in vigorous health, sends out 
surface creepers. 

It enjoys moist quarters and sHght shade, though it is grown 
as seen in the drawing in an exposed part. The soil is good, but 
otherwise there is nothing special about its culture. If iMa 
little spring flower can be made more known, it will be sure to be 
more widehr cultivated; for covering the bare parts of lawn 
shrubberies it would form a pleasing subject, and might be 
mixed with the scarlet ourisia and the finer sorts of myosotis ; 
these would make an excellent blend, all flowering together, and 
lasting for a long time, besides being suitable otherwise for such 
shady positions. When increase is desired strong plants may be 
divided at any time, soon after flowering being the best ; if the 
season be dry, the young stock shoiQd be shaded by a leafy 
branch and kept well watered. 

Flowering period, May and June. 

Trientalis Europsea. 

EUEOPEAN WlNTBBGEEEN, 'or Stab-floweb; Nat Ord. 

Fbimttlaceje. 

Some may say, " Why, this is a common British plant ; " and so 

it is in some parts, but for all tlmt there are many who have J 
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Swing anA recommending it are in the tacts that it is very 
Qtifol and greatly admired (see Fig. 103). 
The flowers, which are fin. across, are BBlver-ehaped, pnre 
white, exceptine for a day or two when newly opened, then they 
are Btained with a soft pink ; the calyx has eight handsome 
l^ht green, shiniaG;, awl-shaped sepals ( the corolla has five 
to nine petals, equal in size, flatly and eTenly arranged, their 
pointed tips forming the star-like appearance from which 




the flower takes one of its common names ; the flower 
stalks are exceedingly fine — thready— bnt firm, from lin. to 
Sin. long, and each carries bnt one flower; they issne from 
the axils of the leaves, which are arranged in whorb of five or 
seven, and nearly as many blossoms will be produced from the 
whorl, but seldom more than one, and hardly ever more than 
two, flowers wiU be open together, when they occupy the cen- 
tral position of the foliage, which mves the plant an elegant 
appearance. The leaves are of a pale green colour, sometimes 
a Uttle bronzed at the tips, veined, entire, bald, laace-shaped. 



1 
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and, as before hinted, verticillate ; tbej vary mucli in size, being 
^m lin. to Sin. long and ^in. to lin. broad. The stems are 
round, reddish, slender, and naked, with the exception of two or 
three minute round leaves, borne distantly- apart; the stems, 
too, like the leaves, var^ in length; sometimes they grow 8in., 
while others equally flonf erous are not above Sin. high ; the root 
is creeping, and somewlut tuberous. A colony of this plant has 
the appearance of a miniature group of palms, bedecKed with 
glist^one stars at the flowering time, and it is one of the most 
durable flowers I know; so persistent, indeed, are they, that 
botanical descriptions make mention of it. 

In a cut state they equal either violets or snowdrops, from the 
beautiful combination of flowers and foliage, and it is a pity that 
it is not grown in sufficient quantities for cutting purposes. Its 
culture is very easy, but to ao it well it may be said to require 
special treatment; in its wild state it runs freely, and the 
specimens are not nearly so fine as they may be had under 
cultivation with proper treatment. It should have moist 
quarters, a little shade, light vegetable soil, and confinement at 
the roots. I oueht, perhaps, to explain the last-mentioned 
condition. It would appear that if the quick-spreading roots are 
allowed to ramble, the top growths are not only straggling, but 
weak and unfruitful. To confine its roots, therefore, not only 
causes it to grow in compact groups, but in every way improves 
its appearance; it may be done 1^ planting it m a large seed 
pan, loin, across, and 4in. or 6in. deep. Let it be well drained ; 
over the drainage place a layer of lumpy peat, on which arrange 
another of 'roots, and fill up with leaf soil and peat mixed with 
sand; this may be done any time from September to February; 
the pan may then be plunged in a suitable position, so as to 
just cover uie rim from sight, and so do away with artificial 
appearances ; but if it is sunk too deep, the roots will go over the 
nm and all the labour will be lost. So charming is this plant 
' when so grown, that it is worth all the care. A weU-taiown bota- 
nist saw such a pan last spring, and he could hardly believe it to 
be our native species. Fans at two years old are lovely masses, and 
very suitable for taking as grown for table decoration. The outer 
sides of the pans should be banked down to the tray with damp 
moss, which could be pricked in with any soft-coloured flowers, as 
do^ roses, pinks or forget-me-nots. 

I will only add that, unless the root confinement is effected 
either in the above or some other way, according to my experi- 
ence, the plant will never present a creditable appearance as a 
cultivated specimen ; at the same time, this somewhat troublesome 
mode of planting it ii^ not in proportion to the pleasure it will 
afford and certamly ought not to prevent its introduction i^to 
every garden. 

Flowering period. May and June. 
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Trillium Erectum. 
Eeect Wood-Lilt j Nat. Ord. Uklajitha^ckjs. 
A HABCT, tnberOQB perennial, from North America, whence 
moot, perhape all, the species of thie genna are imported. The 
p«culiar form of the plants gives rise to the generic name. A 
BoweriBg specimen has on ime stem three leaves, three sepals, 
and thi«e petals; the specific name is in reference to the more 
erect haMt of this species compared with others. Of T. erectuim 
there are several varieties, having difCerent-coloored flowers; the 




((hi»4ialf natnnl I 



BpecimenB from which the drawing (Fig. 104) waa taken have 
nch brown or dark maroon flowers. LitUe groups have a rather 



^naint look, they being veir formal, the flowers curiously placed, 
and of Tmnsnal colour. The flowers are folly Sin, across, or 
much more, if the petals did not reflex almost their whole 
length. I^e sepals of the cal^ are exactly alternate with 
the TpebaJa, and remain erect, giving the flower a oharaoteristic 
r 2 
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quality ; and, let me add, they are far more pleasing to tlie eye 
than £o the sense of smell iSie leaves are arranged in threes on 
the main stem, and that number constitutes the entire foliage of 
the plant ; they are stalkless, oval, but pointed, entire, smooth, 
and of a shining dark green colour. The specimens from 
which the illustration was made are 5in. to 6in. hi^h, but their 
height differs very much with the positions in which they are 
grown, shade and moisture inducing taller growths. The roots, 
which are tuberous, are of unusual form — soft swollen root- 
stocks may be more descriptive of them. TriUiums are now in 
much favour, and their quiet beauty is likely to create a genuine 
love for them. Moreover, the different species are distinct, and 
if grown in cool, shady quarters, their flowers remain in good 
form and colour for a long time. They are seen to most advan- 
tage in a subdued light, as under the shade of rather tall but not 
too thickly^ grown trees. They require vegetable soil, no matter 
how light it may be, provided it can be maintained in a moist 
state, the latter condition being indispensable. TriUiums are 
capable of taking a ^ood share towards supplying shade-loving 
suDJects. How finely they would mix witn anemones, violets, 
Touris quaiHfolia, hellebores, and such like flowers ! Colonies of 
these, planted so as to carpet small openings in shrubberies, 
would be a clear gain in several ways to our wardens ; to many 
they would be a new feature ; more showy flowers would not 
have to be given up for such an arrangement, but, on the other 
hand, both would be more enjoyed by the contrast, TriUiums 
increase slowly ; propagation may be carried out by the division 
of the roots of heathy plants. 
Flowering period, May and Jime. 



Triteleia Uniflora 

Sometimes called Mit.t.a TJnifloba; One-flowebed Tbiteleia, 
or Spbing Stab Floweb ; Nat. Ord, LUiiACEiE. 

This is a favourite flower, and in some soils increases very fast; 
it is the commonest species of the very limited genus to which 
it belongs; was brought from South America only so recentiy 
as 1836, and it is already extensively grown in this country, and 
as a trade article is very cheap indeed, thanks to its intx^Lnsic 
worth. Though small, its star-like form gives it a lively and 
effective appearance in the borders. It is much used by the 
Americans as a window and greenhouse plant, notwithstanding 
that it is a wild flower with them, and its pretty shape and 
lovely hues render it eligible for such uses, but on account of 
the esteem in which is held the odour of garHc, I should not like 
to recommend it for such close associations. The flower in 
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shape ie, as fhe generic najne implies, Kke the Trilliiun, formed 
of three, or rather threes ; the divisioiiiS are arranged in threes, 
or triangolarlj ; tbe two triangles, being croeaed, give the 
flower a geometrical and star-like effect. The Sowers, which 
are lin. to 2in. acrosa, are home on slender stems, 4in, to Sin. 
long. They are nearly white, bat haTe Tariona tints, bluish 
reflections, with a line of blue in each petal. The leaves 
resemble those of the snowdrop when overgrown and taming 
flabby, aad have a somewhat antidj and sprawling habit j thej 
are abandantly produced from the rather small coooon-shapea 
bulbs. On the whole, the plant is very oroamental when in 
flower, and the bloom is prodaoed more or less for many weeks ; 
at any rate, it is an early Sower, and if it cannot be nsed iodoors 




Fid. 105. TanBiEU U 

(Ona^onrth natnial rize.) 

it shonld be extensively planted amongst border subjects, than 
which there are few more hardy or reliable. Propagated by 
divisions of the crowded bulbs every other year, during late 



_. w. lilaeina (the Lilac-coloured Star Mower) is a most hand- 
some variety, having, as implied by the name, a richly coloured 
flower. I am indebted to a lady for roota and flowers recently sent 
me ; so far as I know, it is not yet generally distribnted. It is very 
distinct front the type in having smaller parts throughout, and 
a more highly coloured bloom, with the outer surface of the 
shining tnbe of a darker or brownish- green colour. I have seen 
a maave coloured form, bat this ia much more pronounced and 
effective. The chief recommendation of this otherwise desirable 
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flower, to Iny tlunkin^, is its rich new-mown hay scent ; in this 
it differs mnch from the parent form. 
Flowering period, Mardi to May. 

Tritoma Uvaria. 

Gbeat Tsitoma ; Common Names, Fi<amb-floweb, Red-hot 
Pokes ; Nai, Ord. Liliace^-Hemeso-callide^. 

This is one of our finest late-flowering plants; it has, moreover, 
a tropical appeai*ance, which renders it very attractive. It is fast 
becoming popular, though as yet it is not very often seen in 
private gax^^ ; it cornea trom'tU Gape of G^cl Hope, its rear 
of introduction being 1707. In this climate, when planted in 
well-exposed situations and in sandy loam, it proves hardy but 
herbaceous; if protected it is evergreen; and I ought to add 
that if it is planted in clay soil, or where the drainage is de- 
fective, it will be killed by a severe winter; but when such 
simple precautions as are here indicated will conduce to 
the salvation of a somewhat doubtful plant, it may be fairly 
termed hardy. According to my experience during severe 
winters, plants in wet stiff loam were all killed, but others 
of the same stock, in light sandy earth, did not* suffer in 
the least. I have also made similar observations outside my 
own garden. 

The stout scapes or stems sometimes reach a height of 4ft., and 
are topped with long or cocoon-shaped spikes of orange and red 
flowers ; the flowers are tubular and small, closely arranged, and 
drooping ; each will be about an inch long, and the spikes 6in. to 
Sin. long. The leaves are narrow, 2ft. to 3ft. long, keeled, chan- 
nelled, and rough on the edges, of a dark g^een colour and pros- 
trate habit. Either amongst trees or in more conspicuous 
positions this flower proves very effective, whilst in lines it is 
simply dazzling ; when grown in quantity it may be cut for 
indoor decoration, than which few large flowers are more 
telling. 

Cultural hints have already been given in speaking of its 
hardiness, but I may add that where the sou is naturally 
light and dry a liberal dressing of well-rotted manure may 
be dug in with great benefit to the flowers. It is readily pro- 
pagated by division of the roots every third year; the young 
stock should be put in rows, the earth having been deeply 
stirred and well broken; this ma^ be done in late autumn or 
spring — ^if the former, a top dressing of leaves will assist root 
action. 

This bold and brilHant flower appears in September, and is 
produced in numbers more or less to the end of the year, pro- 
vide the reason does not set in veiy severe. 
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Tropsdolum Tuberosum. 

TuBBEOus Tbop-eoIiXJM; NaL Ord, Tbop^olace^. 

ATiTi the species of this genus are highly decoratiye garden 
subjects, including the annual varieties, and otherwise they are 
int^estmg. They are known by various names, as Trophy-planti 
Indian Cress, and Nasturtinm, though the latter is only ap- 
plicable strictly to plants of another order. The plant under 
notice is a climber, nerbaceous and perennial, having tuberous 
roots, whence its specific name; they much resemble small 
potatoes, and are eaten in Peru, the native country of the plant. 
It has not long been ^own in this country, the date of its intro- 
duction being 1836 ; it is not often seen, which may be in part 
owinff to the fact of its being considered tender in this clinukte. 
But let me at once state that under favourable conditions, and 
such as may easily be afforded in any garden, it proves hardy. 
As a matter of fact, I wintered it in 1880-1, and f^so in 1881-2, 
which latter does not signify much, as it proved so mild ; but it 
must be admitted that the first-mentioned winter would be a fair 
test season. The position was very dry, viz., on the top of a small 
bank of earth, agamst a south wall ; the soil was sandy loam, and 
it was overgrown with ivy, the leaves of which would doubtless 
keep out many degrees of cold, as also would the dryness of the 
soil; another point in favour of my specimen proving hardy, 
would be the fact of its exposure to tne sun, by which the tubers 
would be well and duly ripened. It is one of the handsomest 
trailers or climbers I know for the herbaceous garden; a free 

grower, very florif erous, bright, distinct, and having a charming 
abit. The illustration (Fig. 106) can give no idea of the fine 
colours of its flowers, or ricmy glaucous foliage. One specimen 
in my garden has been much admired, thanks to nothing but 
its own nabit and form ; under a west wall, sheltered from the 
strong winds, it grows near some Liliwm av/ratum; after out- 
growing the lengths of the stems, and having set off to advan- 
tage the lily bloom, it caught by its tendril-like shoots an apricot 
tree on the waU, and then reached the top, being furnished 
with bloom its whole len^h. The flowers are orange and scarlet, 
inclining to crimson; they are produced singly on long red 
stalks, which spring from the axils of the leaves; the orange 
petals are small and overlapping, being compactly enclosed in 
the scarlet calyx ; the spur, which is ako oi the same colour, is 
thick and long, imparting a pear-like form to the whole flower, 
which, however, is not more than IJin. long. The leaves are 
nearly round in outline, sub-peltate, five, but sometimes only 
three-lobed ; lobes entire, sometimes notched, smooth and glau- 
cous; the leaf -stalks are long and bent, and act as tendrils. 
The plant makes rapid growth, the stems going out in all 
directions, some trailing on the ground. 
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It is a good sabjeot for the drier pEtitB of rockwork, vLere a 
twigCT branch, ehould be secured, which it will soon cover. It is 
also nne for lattice work, or it maj be grown where it can 
appropriate the dried etems of lupine ajid larkainirs. For aU 
Buch aitnstions it is not onl; showj, bnt beantifni. The fiowered 
^ra3'B are effective in a cut state, especially by gaslight^ they 
come in for drooping or twining pnrposea, and last a lo^ tune in 

If grown ae a tender plant ite treatment is as aimple as 
can be ; the tnbars ma; be planted in early eprii^ in anj desired 




situation, and when the frosts at the end of the season bare cut 
down the foliage, the tubers maybe taken up and stored in sandi 
bnt if it is intended to winter it out the situation ahoold be 
chosen for its dryness, and the soil shonld be of a sandy nature, 
in which the tubers ought to be placed 5in. or 6in. deep. It is 
self -propagating, the tubers being numerously produced ; and 
like " potato sets," the larger ones may be cut in pieces ; if, 
however, numbers are not the object they are better left uncnt. 
Oaterpillars are fond of this plant; at the first sight of an eaten 
leaf, they should be looted for and destroyed. 
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It begins to flower in tlie latter part of eominer, continning 
until stopped by frosts. 

Umbilicus Chrysanthus. 

Nat, Ord. Ckassclacbs. 
This ia a very pretty anA. distinct snbject, BJid never fails 
to flower rerr late in the year. It is a plant having tlie 
appearanoe of beinc tender, and is not often seen growing fully 
exposed in tbe garden ; it is, however, perfectly hardy, enduring 
any amount of cold ; it suffers more from wet. It is also ever- 
green. Its soft dull or greyish-green rosettes are in marked 




contrast with the rigid and shining aempervivums, in the company 
of which it is frequentlj; placed. It is an alpine suhjeot, and 
comes from the mountains of Asiatic Torke^, being also foond 
more west. Not only ia it interesting, hut its pretty form and 
habit are qualities which render it very uHeful in a garden, 
more especially for dry parts, Buch as old walls and rockworfc. 
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It grows 6ixi. hiffh, the older rosettes elongate and form leafy 
flower stalks, wMcn are topped by droopine panicles of flowers, 
somewliat bell shaped ; each flower is fin. lon^, of a yellowish 
white colour; the petals are finely pointed, and well supported 
by a fleshy calyx ; the bloom is slowly developed ana very 
enduring, even when the worst weather prevails. The leaves 
are arranged in flat rosette form (the rosettes from lin. to 2m, 
across), lower leaves spathulate, those near the centre more oval. 

All are fleshy, covered with short hairs, and somewhat clammy 
to the touch. Its habit is neat, and it adorns such situations 
as otherwise suit it, viz., banks or risen beds, and such other 
positions as have already been named. 

Its culture is easy, but it ought to have the compost it 
most enjoys — ^peat and grit — and it should be sheltered from the 
strong winds, otherwise its top-heavy flower stalks will be laid 
prostrate. When it once finds a happy home it increases fast ; 
the thick stalks are procumbent and emit roots. These may 
either be left to form large specimens or be taken off during 
the growing season for stock. Excessive wet is its greatest • 
enemy. For such subjects, the wire and glass shelters are not 
on^ a remedy, but very handy. 

Flowering period, summer, until stopped by frosts. 

Vaccinium Vitis-Idaaa. 

Red Whobtle-bebsy; sometimes caUed, Oow-bebby; 

Nat, Ord, VACciNACBiB. 

Althottgh a native evergreen, and in some parts occurring 
extensively, it proves to be both decorative and useful as a 
garden subject ; as a neat evergreen it is worthy of a place, 
especially when it is not to be found near in a wild state. It is 
seldom aeep. without either its waxy and pink-tinted white 
flowers or its bright clusters of red berries, but in October it 
carries both, which, together with the fine condition of the 
foliage, renders the shrub most attractive. It grows 6in. to 9in. 
high under cultivation. 

In form the flowers somewhat resemble the lily of the vaUey, 
but they are closely set in the stems and partly hidden, owing to 
the shortness and drooping chanicter of the racemes ; not only 
are the flowers pleasingly tinted, but they exhale a full and spicy 
odour; the buds, too, are tinted with a lively pink colour on 
their sunny sides. The berries are quickly developed, being 
nearly the size of the holly berry, but a more bright red. The 
leaves are stout, shining, and leatiiery, and ofttimes pleasingly 
bronzed. They are over iin. long and egg-shaped, being bent 
backwards. The stems are furnished with short hairs, are much 
oranched, and densely foliated. This compact-growing shrub 
would make a capital edging, provided it was well grown in 
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vegetable soil. It would go well with Erica canMa to form a 
doable line, either to .a Bbmbbeiy or permanent bede of dwarf 
ftoweriug trees. fTow tbat berriee are bo mnob used for wearing 
about the person and for indoor decoration, thoee of this sbmb 
may become nsefnl. A dishful of sprigs in October proves 
pleasant both to the sight and em^ the Sowers and fruit being 
duu-mingly blended. 

V.v.-i. 'major IB a variet j which is simply lai^r in all its parta; 
it is, however, rather more bronzed in the foliage. I dareeaj by 




Fia, 108. Tacohsiub Titi 
(Natm^ size.) 

many it wonld be preferred to the typical form, both for its robnst 
and decorative qnalitiea. It is nearly twice the size of the type. 

As may be inferred, both from, the order to which this s&ub 
belongs and the localities where it occurs in its wild state, a peaty 
or vegetable soil will be required. I find the species grow most 
freely in a mixture of leaf soil and sand, the position being moist 
bnt exposed. It does not object to a little shade, but then ita 
useful berries are neither so muaerously produced nor so well 
coloured. 

It is easily projpagated by division at almost any time. 

Flowering period. May to October. 
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Veronica Gentianoides. 
8yn. Y. Obntianifolia; Gentian-leaved Speedwell; 

Nat, Ord. SCBOPHTILABIACEiE. 

This is a distinct and pleasing species, viewed as a garden 
plant. It is very liardy, and one of the herbaceous kinds; it 
nas been grown in Engush gardens nearly 150 years, and came 
originally from the levant. It is pretty widely used, but it 
deserves a place in every garden ; not only are its tall spikes of 
flowers effective durinj^ their season, but the foliage, compared 
with other Veronicas, is of a bright and plump ch^-acter. The 
newly-formed tufts, which are somewhat rosette-shaped, have a 
fresh appearance throughout the wiuter, it being one of the few 
herbaceous subjects in which the signs of life are so visible in 
this climate. 

The flowers are small— -4in. in diameter— numerously produced 
on spikes 18in. high. They are blue, striped with light and 
dark shades ; both calyx and corolla, as common to the genus, 
are four-parted, petals of uneven size. The flower spikes are 
finely developed, the flowers and buds occupying 12in. of their 
length, and tapering off to a point which bends gracefully, l^e 
huSs are not less prettjr than the flowers, resemoling as they do 
turquoise in a deep setting of the calyx. The leaves are smooth, 
shining, and of much substance, 3in. to 6in. long, and lin. to 
2in. broad, lance-shaped, serrated, and sheathing. They are of a 
Bomewhat clustered arrangement close to the ground. Good 

Sieces of this plant, 1ft. to 2ft. across, are very effective, and 
ower for a good while. 

The rich and graceful spikes are of great value for vase deco- 
ration, one or two sufficing in connection with other suitable 
flowers. 

There is a lovely variety of this species called F. g. variegata; 
in shape and habit it resembles zke type though scarcely as 
vigorous, but not at all " mifify." The leaves are nchly coloured 
psble green, white, and pink ; and the flowers, as seldom occurs in 
variegated forms, are larger and more handsome than in the 
parent; in all respects, it is as useful, and, for forming an 
«dgiiiff, perhaps more suitable than the common form. 

Both \inds like a good fat loam and a moist situation ; they 
may be grown either in borders or on rockwork, but specimens 
on the latter compare poorly with those grown otherwise ; either 
they are too dry, or the soil gets washed from them, so that the 
new roots, which strike down from the surface-creeping stems, do 
not find the needful nourishment. Their increase is easily 
effected by division of the rooted stems any time after they have 
done flowering. If the season is droughty, they should be well 
watered. 

riowering period. May to July. 
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Veronica Pinguifolla. 
Fat-Leaved Speedwell; Nat. Ord. ScBOPHULAELA.CEiE. 

This is a rather nncommoii species, being of the' shrubby 
section, but unlike many of its relative kinds, it is perfectly 
hardy, also evergreen and very dwarf ; a specimen three or four 
years old is but a diminutive bush, 18in. through and Sin. high. 
The habit is dense, the main or old branches are prostrate, the 
younger wood being erect andjfull of very short side shoots. 

The flowers are produced on the new wood; the chubby 
flower-spikes issue from the axils of the leaves near the leading 
shoot ; in some cases there are three, in others four, but more 
often two. Each flower spike has a short, stout, round stem, 
nearly an inch long, and the part furnished with buds is nearly 
as long again. At this stage (just before they begin to open) the 
buds are rice-shaped, snow white, waxy, and arranged cone form. 
They are, moreover, charmingly intersected with the pale ereen 
sepsus in their undeveloped stage. The little bunches of buds are 
simply exquisite. The flowers are small, pure white, waxy, and 
twisted in the petals. The two filaments are longer than the 
petals, having rather large anthers, which are bright purple. This 
pleasing feature, together with the young shoots in the midst of 
the blossoms, which have small stout glaucous leaves tipped 
with yellow— nearly golden — give the clusters a bouquet-like 
appearance. The leaves are smaU — ^little more than hali aninch 
long — and ovate, slightly cupped, stem-clasping, and opposite. 
They are a pale glaucous hue, and closely grown on the stems ; 
th^ greatly add to the rich effect of the flowers. 

This shrub is a most fitting subject for rockwork, and it 
would also make an edging of rare beauty, which, if well grOwn, 
no one could but admire. It seems to enjoy loam and leaf soil 
in a moist but sunny situation. It may be propagated by 
cuttings, taken with a pai't of the previous year's wood. 

Flowering period. May to July, 

Veronica Prostrata. 

Pbobtbate Speedwell; ^o^. Ord. Scbophitlabiace^. 

This is sometimes confounded with F. repens, I presume from 
the slight distinction in the specific names, but so different are 
the two species that no one who has seen them can possibly take 
one for the other. V. repens is herb-Hke; it creeps and roots, 
and has nearlv white flowers in April; but V. prostrata is a 
deciduous trailer, and the more common and best form has fine 
gentian-blue flowers; it is a capital rock plant, being most 
effective when hanging over the face of large stones. The 
flowers are small, and produced in rather long sprays, which are 
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nnmeronB, bo tliat little else than flowers can be seen for two or 
three weeks. 

It will grow and flower freely in any soil, but the aepeot shonld 
be sunny ; it is easilj increased by diviEdon or rootlets. I may 
add that the verr long sterna of this prostrate plant (when in 
bloom) are well adapted for indoor decoration. Where pendent, 
deep bloe flowers are needed, there are very few good bluea so 
aoitable. 

Flowering period, May to Jtdy. 

Veslcaria Greeoa. 
Nat. Ord. Cbucifeks. 
Thib) beautiful, diminutive, hardy evergreen ahmb cornea to tta 
from Switzerland, being an alpine apeciee (see Fig. 109). 

When in flower it does not exceed the height of 6in. or 8in., 




Fia. IDS. TraioiEU Oxsei. 
(One-turd natonl aiie ; 1, fall slza.] 

at which time it in very showy, coTered, aa it ih, with flowers of 
the brightest golden yellow, surpassing the golden alyssum, 
which in some respects it resembles, being half woody, possessing 
greyish leaves, and dense heads of flowers, which, however', are 
arranged in sinall coiymhs, and being also much larger. The 
leaves of the flower stalks resemble lavender leaves in general 
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appeaifmce ; those of the tfmpTodaetiYe steniEr are larger, and 
arranged sparingly in rigid rosette form, snoh improdtictiTB 
stems being few. 

The neat and erect habit of the plant renders it most suitable 
for rockwork or edgings, and otherwise, from its long con- 
tinned flowering, which will exceed a month in moderate 
weather, it is one of the most nsefol spring flowers ; whilst, for 
cutting purposes, it cannot but rank with the more choice, as, 
combined with extra bightness of colour, it exhales a rich haw- 
thorn perfume. To all who have a garden, big or little, I would 
say, grow this sweet little shrub. It has never failed to do well 
with me in any situation that was fully exposed; it flowers 
freely in a light dry bed, but on rockwork it is most at home. 
The quickest way to prepare plants of flowering strength is to 
divide strong pieces ; but this interferes with flie larger speci- 
mens, which are by far the best forms in which to grow and 
retain it. Another mode is to cut off all the flowers nearly down 
to the old wood ; side shoots will thus be induced to grow earlier 
than otherwise, so that in late summer they may be taken off as 
slips, and there will still be plenty of time to stnke them like 
wallflower slips, and get plenty of roots to them before the cold 
weather sets in. The plant also produces seed freely in its 
inflated pods, which affords another, but more tedious, way of 
increasing it. 

riowenng period, April to June. 



Viola Pedata. 

Pedate-leaved or Bibd's-foot Violet; 
Nat, Ord. Violace^. 

OvEB a hundred years ago this hardy herbaceous violet was 
introduced from North America; still, it is not largely grown, 
though it is now becoming quite a favourite. As may be seen 
by the illustration (Fig. 110), it is distinct in general appear- 
ance, more especially in the foliage, which in its young state is 
bird - foot - shaped, whence the appropriateness of its specific 
name ; it should perhaps be explained that the leaves are very 
small compared with the flowers when the plant first begins 
to bloom, but later they increase very much in size. There are 
several chajucteriistics about this species which render it desir- 
able, and no choice collection should be without either this (the 
typical form) or some of its varieties. ]>eep cut, shining, dark 
ffreen foliage, very bright blue flowers, and pleasing habit are 
its most prominent features; its blooming period is prolonged, 
and it has a robust constitution, which f lurther commends it to 
lovers of choice flowers, and if once planted in proper quarters it 
gives no further trouble in the way of treatment. 
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The flowers ore nearly an inch across, bright pnr[le-blae, 

Eioduced on stalks of varjing lengths, bat mostly lone; the 
»ives are many parted, segments long, najrow and lance-anaped, 
some being cut or toothed neax the tips ; the crown of the root 
is rather halkr ; the roots are long and fleshy. 

The following are vajrietiea; all are hfuidsome and worth 
growing; V. p. alba, new ; flowers white, not eh> robnst as the 
type. V. p. fiicolor, new i flowers two colours. V. p. fidbellata 
(ayn. V. digitata) ; flowers light pnrple. V. p. ranunculifolia 
(syn. V. ra7wn<yaUfolia) ; flowers nearly white. 

As this plant requires a moist and partially shaded eitnation, 
it is not eligible for doing duty indiacrinnnately in any part of 




the garden ; still, it will tLrive under any conditiona encli aa the 
well-known violets are seen to encounter. On the north or west 
side of rockwork, in dips or moiat parte, it will be found -to do 
well and prove attractive. 

The propagation of all the kinds may be carried oat by 
allowing the seed to scatter itself, and, before the winter sets 
in, a li^t top-dressing of half rotted leaves and sand will not 
only be a natural w^ of protecting it until germiiiatioiL takes 
place, but will also be of much benefit to the parent plants. 
AnoUier mode of increase is to divide the roots of strong and 
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tieolthj Bpeoimens ; in this via,y only can tme kinds b 
eeedlinge are aJmost certain to be croaaed. 
Flowering period, Ifa; and June. 



Viola Tricolor. 

I- HnAKTSBAaE; 

This well known herba:oeous perennial ie a British species. It 
lias long been gi'own in gardens, where, bj selection and 
crossing, innumerable and beautiful kinds have been produced, 
so that at the present time it is not only a " florist's flower," 
but a general favourite. Besides the abore-mentioned common 
names, it has many others, and it may not be Qninteresting to 
repeat them — " Lore in Idloness," " Call me to you," " Kiea me 




ere I rise," " Herb Trinity," and " Three Faces under one Hood." 
Although thia plant is herbaceoua, the old stems remain ^een 
until the new growths come into flower, and, in many vaneties, 
by a little management in plncking out tiie buds during summer, 
flowers may be had in the autumn and well into winter. If, also, 
from other plants early cutttnga hare been taken, and become 
well rooted, they will produce lai^ flowers yeiy early in spring 
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and 80 the Pansy may be had in flower nearly the year round. 
Any description of this well-known plant would be superfluous to 
an iBnglish reader. 

The wild V. iricoloT is, however, a very different plant and 
flower to its numerous offspring, such as the illustration 
(Fiff. Ill) depicts, and in which there-is ever a tendency to '* so 
back." It is only by constant care and high cultivation that the 
Pansy is kept at such a hi^h standard of excellence, and one 
may add that such labour is well repaid by the results. With 
no flower more than the Pansy does all depend on the propa- 
gation and culture. Not the least reliance can be placed on 
seeds for producing flowers like those of the parent. Cuttings 
or root divisions should be made in summer, so as to have them 
strong, to withstand the winter. They enjoy a stiffish loam, 
well enriched. And in spring they may be lifted with a ball and 
transplanted into beds, borders, lines, or irregular masses, where 
they are equally effective, and no flower is more reliable for a 
profusion of bloom. 



Yucca Filamentosa. 

Thbeadt-Leaybd Tucca; Nat. Ord. Liliacb^. 

This is of a more deciduous nature than F. gloHosa, reclothing 
itself each spring more amply with foliage. In December, 
however, it is in fine form, and though it is a better flowering 
species than most of its genus, and to a fair extent valuable 
for its flowers, it will be more esteemed, perhaps, as a shrub 
of ornamental foliage. It came from Virginia in the year 1675. 

The flowers are pretty, ^eenish-white, bell-shaped, and 
drooping : they are arranged in panicles, which, when sent up 
from s€'ong plants, are, from their size, very attractive ; but 
otherwise they are hardly up to the mark as flowers. The leaves 
in form are lance-shaped, concave, reflexed near the ends, and 
sharp-pointed. The colour is a yellowish-green, the edges are 
brown, and their substance is split up into curled filaments, which 
are sometimes 9in. or more long, and are blown about by every 
breeze. From these thready parts the species takes its name, 
It is seldom that this kind grows more than 4ft. high, but a 
greater number of offsets are produced from this than from 
any other of our cultivated Yuccas. 

1 know no better use for this kind than planting it on the 
knoUy parts of rockwork, positions which in every way suit it, 
for it enjoys a warm, dry soil. 

Y. f, variegata, as its name implies, is a form with coloured 
foliage. In the north it proves to he far from hardy, and there- 
fore cannot be recommended for culture in the open garden. My 
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reasons for mentioning it are tliat it is convenient to^ do so 
when the ^^ical form is under notice, and that it is fre- 
quently spoken of as hardj. Subjects needing well selected 
positions, protection, and a mild winter in order to keep them 
alive from automn to spring, can in no sense be considered 
hardy, even though they may be planted out of doors. 
Flowering period, August to October. 



Yucca Gloriosa. 

Globious Yucca, Adam's Needle; Nat, Ord, Lilla.ce^. 

A HABDY evergreen shrub which has long been grown in 
England, but for all that is not often met with in private 
gardens. It is a native of South America, and was brought to 
our shores in 1596. The genus is remarkable for not flowering 
constantly in our climate, and also for slow growth; fortunately, 
both these drawbacks, if one may term them such, are counter- 
balanced by the handsome foliage of the various species, mostly 
of an evergreen and very durable nature, and also by the bold 
and Symmetrical arrangement of the same. This Yucca flowers 
in the autumn, but it may be considered more especially a 
foliage subject, as the bloom is insignificant compared with 
the leaves and is not produced more than once in four years 
as a rule. The leaves assume their richest hues and become 
thoroughly matured about the end of the year; and when the 
ground is covered with a thick coat of snow, their rigid forms 
are amongst the very few of any note that can be seen. In any 
garden, no matter how large or how small, a Yucca imparts a 
style or xsharacter to it which scarceljr any other subject can 
give. It may not be so easy to explain this, but the fact is 
recognised by the most casual observer at first sight. If I say 
the effect is tropical, noble, rich, and sometimes graceful, a 
partial idea of its ornamental qualities may be conveyed; but 
to know its value and enjoy it, it should be grown. The species 
under consideration has many forms, some differing rather widely 
from the type, so much so that these varieties are nonoured with 
specific names. First may be given a brief description of the 
parent form. 

It grows from 3ft. to 6ft. high, according to the more or less 
favoxtrable conditions. These dimensions apply to blooming 
specimens ; but shrubs, three to six years old, if they have never 
bloomed, may not exceed 1ft. to 2ft. in height, and about the 
same in diameter. The flowers, as may be gathered &om the 
order to which the genus belongs, are lily-like, or bell-shaped; 
they are of a greeni^ white colour, arranged in lax clusters on 
stoutish stalks. The leaves are 12in. to 2ft. long, Sin. or more 

X 2 
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broad in their widest ports, concave or boat-sliaped, sharp pointed, 
glanoons, sometimes slightly plicate, rind, and leathery. 

The habit, after flowering, is generaUv to form offsets, when 
the plant loses much of its former boldness and effect. From 
the lateness of its blooming period, and a lack of suitable con- 
ditions, it does not ripen seed in onr dimate, and it mnst of 
necessi^ be raised from seed ripened in more f avonrable climes. 

The following are said to be some of its varieties, bearing 
nsefnl descriptive names: T, g, pendula, having a pendulous 
habit or reflexed leaves ; Y, g. plicata, having plaited leaves ; 
Y, g» minor, a lesser form in its various parts, ^ere are other 
reputed varieties of more doubtful descent. 

For cultivation see Y. recwrva. 



Yucca Recurva. 

Becvbve-lbayed Yucca ; Common Name, Weeping Yucca ; 

Nctt, Ord. LiLiACE^. 

This is a charmiiLz species, perfectly hardy and evergreen ; it 
was brought from Georgia about ninety years a^o. 

The flowers are a ^eenish-white, and undesirable where the 
shrub is grown for the sake of its ornamental qualities ; fortu- 
nately they are far from being constant in their appearance. 
September is its blooming ^riod in our climate. The leaves are 
its main feature; with age it becomes rather tall, 6ft. to dft. hi^h, 
having a woody bole or caudex, which is largely concealed by the 
handsome drooping foliage ; a few of the youngest leaves from 
the middle of the tuft remain erect. The whole specimen is. 
characterised by its deep green and glossy foliage, combined 
with a most graceful habit. Few things can be planted with 
such desirable effect as this shrub; it puts a stamp on the 
landscape, parterre and shrubland, and when well grown forms a 
landmark in the most extensive garden. 

For all the species and varieties of Yucca the mode of culture 
is not only similar but simple. They have long roots of a wiry 
texture. These denote that they re<mire deep soil, light, and 
rather dry. Sandy loam, light vegetable soil, or marl and peat 
grow them well. Raised beds or ^borders, the higher parts of 
rockwork, or any open position, thoroughly drained, will not 
only be conducive to their health, but also prove fitting points of 
vantage. In planting Yuccas it must never be forgotten that 
perfect drainage is the all important requisite, and if it is not 
afforded the stock will never thrive, but ultimately die from rot 
or canker. Another matter, when referred to, will perhaps 
complete all that is special about the culture, or rather planting, 
of xuccas. Begin with young stuff; I know nothing that 
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become considerably grows. Their apare, wiry roote, when taken 




Fia. 112. Tdgci Beccsvi (oiweiglit«aDth natnnl dzel • 



ont of a sandy Boil, do not carry a "ball," and from the great 
depth to which they nm they are seldom taken up without 
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more than ordinary damage. Young specimens, 6in., 9in., or not 
more than 12in. hieh, shonld be preferred, and of these sizes the 
least will prove the safest. Yuccas are readily propagated at 
the proper season ; and in specifying the season it is needful to 
point out that of offsets, irom which young stock is soonest 
obtained, there are two Hnds. Some spring from immediately 
below the earth, and may more properly be termed suckers ; the 
others grow on the visible part oi the stem or caudex, often close 
to the oldest leaves ; these should be cut off with a sharp knife, 
in early summer, and if they have a little of the parent bark 
attached to them all the better. If they are planted in a shady 
place, in sweet sandy loam, they will make ^ood roots before 
wintcKT, and may be allowed to make the following summer's 
growth in the same position. In the succeeding autumn it will 
be a good plan to put them in their permanent places. The 
suckers will be found to have more or less root ; they should 
be taken in spring from the parent specimen, the roots should be 
carefully preserved, and the pushing parts planted just level 
with the sSrface. if a V V J 
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As an aid to readers desirous of making a selection of plants 
which will secure a succession of bloom the year through, we 
here give a list of those described in the preceding pages, 
arranged according to their average periods of flowering. 

January. 

Anemone fulgens, Aralia Sieboldi, Bulbocodium vemum, Ohei- 
raiithus Oheiri, Crocus medius, Eranthis hyemaJis, Helleborus 
abchasicus, H. anticmorum, H. Booconi, H!. colchicus, H. cu- 
preus,^ H. foetidus, H. guttabus, H. niger, H. orientalis, H. 
olympicus, Jasminum nudiflorum, Fetasit^ rulgaris, Sazifraga 
Burseriana. 

February. 

Anemone blanda, A. fulgens, A. stellata, Arabis lucida, A. 
Sieboldi, Bellis ^erennis, fiulbocodium trigynum, B. vemum, 
Oheiranthus Oheiri, Oorydalis solida, Daphne Mezereum, Eran- 
this hyemaHs, Erica camea, Gulanthus Elwesii, G. Imperati, 
G. nivalis, G. plicatus, Helleborus abchasicus, H. antiquorum, H. 
Bocconi, H. colchicus, H. cupreus, H. dumetorum, H. foetidus, 
H. guttabus, H. niger, H. odorus, H. orientalis, H. ol^pnpicus, H. 

Surpurascens, Hepatica angulosa, H. triloba, Jasminum nudi- 
orum, Fetasites vulgaris, Folyanthus, Primula acaulis, Saxi- 
f raga Burseriana. 

KCdrch. 

Anemone blanda, A. ful^ens, A. Fulsatilla^ A. stellata, Arabis 
lucida, Andia Sieboldi, BeUie ^rennis, Bulbocodium trigynum, 
B. vemum, Oheiranthus Ohein, Ohionodoxa Lucilise, Oorydalis 
solida, Daphne Mezereum, Dentaria digitata, Doronicum cau- 
casicum, EpigSBa repens. Erica camea, Erjrthronium dens-canis, 
Galanthus Elwesii, G. Imperati, G. nivalis, G. plicatus, G. 
Redoutei, Helleborus abchasicus, H. antiquorum, H. Bocconi, 
H. colchicus, H. cupreus, H. dumetorum, H. foetidus, H^guttabus, 
H. niger, H. odorus, H. orientalis, H. olympicus, H. purpu- 
rascens, Hepatica angulosa, H. triloba, Jasminum nudinorum, 
Leucojum vemum, Muscari botryoides, M. racemosum, Narcissus 
minor, Omphalodes vema, Orobus vemus, Phlox frondosa, Poly- 
anthus, Primula acaulis, P. Oashmeriana, P. denticulata, P. 
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marginata, P. purpurea, P. Sootica, Pulmonarias, Pusclikiiua 
scilloides, Saxif raga Bnrseriana, S. ciliata, S. cordif olia, S. corio- 
phjUa, S. ligulata, S. oppositifolia, S. Bocheliana, Sisyrmchium 
grandiflorum, Soldanellais, Triteleia uniflora. 

April. 

Alyssom saxatile, Andromeda tetragona, Anemone Apennina, 
A. fulgens, A. Pulsatilla, A. stellata, Arabia lucida, BeUis 
perennis, Calthus palustris flore-pleno, Olieirantlius Cheiri, 
Ohionodoza LucilisB, Corydalis nobUis, 0. solida, Dapline 
cneorum, D. Mezereum, Dentaria digitata, D. Jeffreyanum, D. 
Meadia, Dondia Epipactis, Doronioum caucasicum, iE'pigSBa 
repens. Erica camea, Erysimum pumilum, Erytliromum dens- 
canis, Fritillaria armena, GaJantnus nivalis, G. plicatus, G. 
Redoutei, G«ntiana vema, Helleborus antiquorum, H. colchicus, 
H. orientalis, H. purpurascens, Hepatica angulosa, H. triloba, 
Houstonia coerulea, Jasmin nm nudiflorum, Leucojum vemum, 
Muscari botryoides, M. racemosum, Narcissus minor, Ompba- 
lodes vema, Orobus vemus. Phlox f rondosa. Polyanthus, Primula 
acaulis, P. capitata, P. Oashmeriana, P. dentictuata, P. farinosa, 
P. marginata, P. purpurea, P. Scotica, P. vulgaris flore-pleno, 
Pulmonarias, Puschkinia scilloides, Banuncmus acris flore- 
pleno, B. amplexicaulis, B. speciosum, Sau^uinaria canadensis, 
Saxi&'aga Burseriana, S. ciliata, S. cordifolia^ S. ligulata, S op-^ 
positifolia, S. purpurascens, S. Bocheliana, S. Wallacei, Scilla* 
campanulata, Sisyrinchium grandiflorum, Soldanellas, Symphy- 
tum caucasicum, Tritelia uniflpra, Yesicaria grsBca. 

SCay. 

Alyssum saxatile, Anchusa Italica, A. sempervirens, An- 
dromeda tetra^na. Anemone Apennina, A. coronaria, A. de- 
capitate, A. fulgens, A. nemorosa flore-pleno, A. Pulsatilla, A. 
stellata, A. sulphurea, A. sylvestris, A. vemalis, Arabis lucida, 
Bellis perennis, Calthus palustris flore-pleno, Cheiranthus Oheiri, 
0. Marshallii^ Corydalis lutea, C. nobihs, C. solida, Cypripedium 
calceolus, Daphne cneorum, Dentaria digitata, Dianthus h^- 
bridus, Dodecatheon Jeffreyanum, D. Meadia, Dondia Epipactis, 
Doronicum caucasicum. Erysimum pumilum, Fritillaria armena, 
G^tiana acaulis, G. vema, G«raniam argenteum, Heuchera, 
H. Americana, H. cylindrica, H. Drummondi, H. glabra, H. 
lucida, H. metallica, H. micrantha, H. purpurea, H. ribifolia, 
H. Bichardsoni, Houstonia coerulea, Iberis corresef olia, Leucojum 
SBstivum, Lithospermum prostratum, Muscari botryoides, M. 
racemoBTun, Omphalodes vema. Orchis fusca, Orobus vemus, 
Ourisia coccinea, Papaver orientale, Phlox frondosa, Podo- 
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phjllum peltatnm, Polyanthus, Primula acaulis, P. cajatata, 
P. Cashmeriana, P. denticulata, P. farinosa, Pr marginata, 
P. Scotica, P. vulgaris flore-pleno, Pulmonarias, Pusdikinia 
scilloides, Bamondia pyrenaica, Baiiuiiculus acouitifolius, B. 
acris flore-pleno, B. amplezicaulis, B. speciosum, Sanguinaria 
canadensis, Saponaria ocymoides, Sazifraga csesia, S. cUiata, 
S. cordifoHa, S. ligulata, S. paradoxa, S. pectjnata, S. purpu- 
rascens, S. tuberosa, S.Wallacei, SeiUa campanulatajSisyrincliium 
grandiflorum, Soldanellas, Spirsea ulmaria variegata, Symphytum 
caucascium, Tiarella cordifolia, Trientalis europsea, TriUium 
erectum, Triteleia liniflora, Vaccinium Vitis Idsea, v eronica gen- 
tianoides, Y. pinguifoUa, Y . prostrata, Yesicaria grsBca. 



June. 

AcsBna Novsb Zealandise, Achillea SBgyptiaca, A. filipendula, 
A. millefolium, A. Ptarmica, Allium Moly, A. neapolitanum, 
Anchusa itaHca, A. semperyirens, Anemone alpina, A. coronaria, 
A. decapitata, A. fulgens, A. stellata, A. sulphurea, A. sylvestris, 
A. vemalis, Anthericum LUiago, A. Liliastrum, Anthyllis montana, 
Arabis lucida, Arissema triphyllum. Arum crinitum. Aster al- 
pinus, Bellis perennis, Calthus palustris flore-pleno. Campanula 
grandis, C. latifolia, C. speciosa, Gentaurea montana, Centrar- 
thus ruber, Cheiranthus Cheiii, 0. Marshallii, Comus canadensis, 
Corydalis lutea, C. nobilis, Cypripedium calceolus, Dianthus 
deltoides, D. hybridus, Dodecatheon Jeffreyanum, D. Meadia, 
Doronicum caucasicum, Erigeron caucasicus, 'E. glaucum, 
Erysimum pumilum, Festuca ^lauca, Funkia albo-marginata, 
Grentiana acaulis, G. Burseri, G. cruciata, G. gelida, G. vema, 
Greranium argenteum, Gillenia trifoliata, Hesperis matronalis 
flore-pleno, Heuchera, H. Americana, H. cylindrica, H. Drum- 
mondi, H. glabra, H. lucida, H. metaUica, H. micrantha, H. 
purpurea, H. ribif olia, H. Bichardsoni, Houstonia coerulea, Iberis 
•corresefolia. Iris foetidissima, Kalmia latifolia, Lath3rrus grandi- 
florus, L.latifolius, Leucoium aestivum, Lithospermum prostratum, 
Lychnis chalcedonica, L. Yiscaria flore-pleno, Mai^gyricarpus 
setosus, Mazus pumilio, Melittis melissopnyllum, Morma lon^- 
folia, (Enothera speciosa, (E. taraxacifolia. Ononis rotundifoLa, 
Onosma taurica. Orchis f oliosa, O. fusca, Ourisia coccinea, Papaver 
orientale, Pentstemons, PhysaJis Alkekengi, Podophyllum pel- 
tatum. Polyanthus, Pratia repens. Primula acaidis, P. capitata, 
P. farinosa, P. sikkimensis, P. vulgaris flore-pleno, Bamondia 
pyrenaica, Banunculus acouitifolius flore-pleno, «B. acris flore- 
pleno, B. speciosum, Saponaria ocymoides, Sazifraga csesia, S. 
longifolia, ». Macnabiana, S. mutata, S. paradoxa, S. pectinata, 
S. peltata, S. purpurascens, S. pyramidalis,. S. umbrosa, S. 
Wallacei, Scilla campanulata, Sempervivum Laggeri, Spirsaa 
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ulmaria variegata, S. venusta, Stenactis Bpeoiosns, Sympliytam 
caucasioiiin, Tiarella cordifolia, Trientalis ertropeda, TrillinTn 
erecttun, Yaccinium Yitis-IdsBa, Yeronica gentianoides, Y. pin- 
gmfolia, Y. proBtrata, Yesicaria graoA. 

July. 

AciBna NovsB Zealandim, Achillea sBgyptiaca, A. filipendula, ^ 
A. millefoliTun, A. Ptarmica, Allinm Moly, A. neapolitanum/ 
AncliiiBa Italica, A. 8emi>eryirens, Anthericum Liliago, A. 
liliastmm, AnthylliB montana, Arisffima triphyllmn, Arum 
crinitum, Aster alpinuB, BelliB x>6re]iiiis, Caljstegia pubeBcens 
flore-pleno, Oampannla grandiB, 0. latifolia, O. perBicifolia, O. 
prramidaliB, 0. speciosa, 0. Waldsteimana, Oentaurea moutaua, 
Centrantlms raoer, OoreopBis lanceolata, OomuB canadeiiBis, 
Oorydalis liitea, Dianthns deltoideB, D. . hj^bridus, Doronicum 
cancaBicnm, EdraiaathiiB dahnaticuB, Eiigeron caucasicns, 
E. glaucum, EryBunnm pumilum, FeBtnca glaiica, Funkia 
albo-marginata, F. Sieboldi, Galax aphylla, Ckdega officinalis, 
G. persica lilacina, Gentiana acanlis, G. asclepiadea, G. Burseri, 
G. craciata, G. gelida. Geranium aj^enteum, Gillenia trifoHata, 
HeBperiB matronaliB flore-^eno, Heuchera, H. americana^ H. 
cylindrica, H. Unmmioiidi, H. glabra, H. lucida, H. metallica, H. 
micrantha, H. purpurea, H. ribifolia, H. Richardsoiii, Honstonia 
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spermum prostrattun, LychniB chalcedonica, L. Yiscaria flore- 
pleno, Lysimacbia cletbroides, Margyricarpns setostis, MazuB 
pumiHo, MelittiB melissophylliiin, Monarda mdyma, M. fiBtuloBa, 
M. Rnsselliana, Morina longifolia, Mublenbeclaa complexa, 
Nierembergia riyolariB, (Enotbera BpecioBa, (E. tarazacifolia, 
Ononis rotnndifolia, Onosma tanrica, Orchis foliosa, Onrisia 
coccinea, Pentstemons, Fhysalis Alkekengi, Polygonum cnspi- 
datnm, Potentilla fmcticosa, Pratia rex>enB, Primula sikkimensis, 
Bamondia pyrenaica, Ranunculus aeonitif olius flore-pleno, Rud- 
beclda califomica, Saponaria ocymoides, Saxifraga longifolia, 
S. Macnabiana, S. mutata, S. pyramidaHs, S. ombrosa, S. Wallacei, 
Sempervivum Laggeri, Spiraea palmata, S. ulmaria variegata, 
S. yenusta, Stenactis speciosus, XJmbillicuB chrysanthus, Yac- 
cinium Yitis-IdsBa, Yeronica gentianoides, Y. pinguifolia, Y. 
prostrata. 

Angust. 

Acssna Noysb ZealandisB, Achillea sBgyptiaca, A. filipendula, 
A. millefolium, A. Ptarmica, Aconitimi autumnale, Alliuni Moly, 
A. neapolitanum, Anchusa italica, A. sempervirens. Anemone 
japonica, Apios tuberosa. Asters, A. ptarmicoides, Bocoonia 
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cordata, Calystegia pubescens flore-pleno, Oampanula persicif olia, 
0. pyramidalis, C. Waldsteiniana, Oentaurea montana, Cen- 
trantniis ruber, Chrysantliemiim, Oiclioriiim Intybtis, Oletbra 
ahiif olia, Coreopsis auricidata, G. grandiflora, ^ G. lanceolata, C. 
tennifolia, Gomns canadensis, Gorydalis lutea, Dianthns del- 
toides D. hybridus, Edraiantlins dahnaticos, Erigeron caucasicns, 
E. glaucum, Erynginm gigantetun, Erysimum pumilnm, Festnca 
glauca, FunJdaalbo-mar^uiata,F. Sieboldi, Galax apbylla, Qalega 
officinalis, G. persica liliacina,.Gentiana asdepiadea, G. Bnrseri, 
G. ^lida, GiUenia trifoliata, Gynerimn argentemn, Harpaliom 
rigidnm, Helianthns moltiflorus, Hesperis matronalis flore-pleno, 
Heacbera, H. americana, H. c^rlindrica, H. Drummondi, H. elabra» 
H. Incida, H. metaHica, H. micrantba, H. purpurea, H. ribifoHa, 
H. Bficbardsoni, Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, Hypericum 
cidycinum. Iris foetidissima, isopyrum gracilis, Kalmia latifoHa, 
Lathyrus grandiflorus, L. latifolius, Ijinum flavum, Lobelia 
cardinaliB, Lycbnis cbalcedonica, L. Yiscaria flore-pleno, Ly- 
simacbia detbroides, MargyricaiT>ns setosus, Mazus pumilio, 
Melittis melissopbyllum,^ Monarda didyma, M. fistulbsa, M. 
Busselliana, MublenbecHa complexa, Nierembergia rivularis, 
(Enotbera s^peciosa, (E. tarazacifolia. Ononis rotundifolia, 
Onosma taunca, Ourisia coccinea, Pentstemons, Pblox, Pbysalis 
Alkekengi, Polygonum Brunonis, P. cuspidatum, P. filin>rmiB 
variegatum, P. vaccinifoHum, Potentilla fruticosa, Pratia 
repens, Pyretbum uliginosum, Budbeckia califomica, Saponaria 
ocymoides, Saxifraga mutata, S. Wallacei, Sedum Sieboldi, 
8. spectabile, Sempervivum Laggeri, Senecio pulcber, Spirssa 
palmata, S. ulmana variegata, ST venusta, Statice latifoba, S. 
profusa, Stenactis speciosus, Tropsdolum tuberosum. Umbilicus 
ebrysantbus, Yaccimum Yitis-Idsda. 

8o]it6]ii1)0ra 

Acffina JSTovaB ZealanduB, Acbillea sogyptiaca, A. filipendula, 
A. millefolium, Aconitum autumnale, Ancnusa italica, A. semper- 
TirexLs, Anemone^ japonica, Apios tubei'osa, Asters, A. ptar- 
micoides, Bocconia cordata, Calystegia pubescens flore-pleno. 
Campanula persicifolia, C. pyrami£lis, Centaurea montana, 
Centrantbus ruber, Cbiysantbemum, Cicborium Intybus, Cletbra 
alnifolia, Colcbioum autumnale, G. variegatum. Coreopsis 
auriculata, C. grandiflora, C. lanceolata, G. tenuifolia, Gomus 
canadensis, Corvdalis lutea, Cyanantbus lobatus, Dapbne 
cneomm, Diantbus deltoides, Diantbus bybridus, Ecbinacea 
purpurea, Erigeron caucasicus, E. glaucum, Eryngium gigan- 
teum. Erysimum pumilum, Festuca glauca, Funkia Sieboldii, 
Galega officinalis, G. persica liliacina, Gynerium argenteum, 
Harpalium rigidum, Heliantbus multiflorus, H. orygalis, Hy- 
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drangea paniculata grandiflora, Hypericum calycixram, Lactaca 
soncliifolia, Lilium auratum, Linum flavmn, Lobelia cardinalis, 
LYBimachia clethroided, Margyricarpus setogus, Mazus pmmlio, 
Monarda didjma, M. fistulosa, M. KusseUiana, Ononis rottindi- 
folia, Onoama taurica, Origanum pulcheUum, Ourisia coccinea, 
Phlox, piiysalis Alkekengi, Polygonum Brunoni) P* filiformis 
yariegatum, P. Taccinif olium, PotentiUa frusticosa» Pratia repens, 
Pyrewrum uliginoaum, Budbeckia califomica, It. serotina, 
Salix reticulata, Sedum Sieboldi, S. spectabile, Senecio pulcher, 
Statice latifolia, S. profusa, Stenactis speciosus, Tritoma uvaria, 
Tropsdolum tuberosum, Umbilicus ckrysantlius, Yaccinium Yitis- 
Idsea. 

October. 

Achillea millefolium, Aconitum autumnale, Anemone japonica, 
Apios tuberosa, Asters, A. ptarmicoides. Campanula pyramidalis, 
Chrysanthemum, Colchicum autumnale, C. variegatum. Core- 
opsis lanceolata, Comus canadensis, Corydaiis lutea, Cyananthus 
lobatus, Dianthus deltoides, Echinacea purpurea, Erigeron cau- 
casicus, E. glaucum, Erysimum pumilum, Gynerium argenteum, 
Helianthus orygalis, Lactuca sonchifolia, Lilium auratum, 
Lobelia cardinalis, Onosma taurica. Origanum pulcheUum, 
Phlox, Physalis Alkekengi, Polygonum Brunonis, f . filiformis 
variegatum, P. vaccinuolium, rotentilla fruticosa, Pratia 
repens, Primula vulgaris flore-pleno, Budbeckia serotina, Salix 
reticulata, Saxifraga Fortunei, Sedum spectabile, Senecio pul- 
cher, Statice latifolia, S. profusa, Stokesia cyanea, Tritoma 
uvaria, Tropseolum tuberosum, IJmbilieus chrysanthus, Yacci- 
nium Yitis-IdsBa. 

Hovember. 

Achillea millefolium. Anemone japonica, Aralia Sieboldi, 
Asters, Chrysanthemum, Lilium auratum. Origanum pulchellum, 
Petasites vulgaris, Physalis Alkekengi, Primula vulgaris flore- 
pleno, Saxifraga Fortunei, Stokesia cyanea. 

December. 

Aralia Sieboldi, Eranthis hyemalis, Helleborus foatidus, H. 
niger, H. orientalis, H. olvmpicus, Jasminum nudiflorum, Pe- 
tasites vulgaris, Physalis Alkekengi, Stokesia cyanea. 
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COLOURS OF FLOWERS 



The following list will be found useful to those who wish to 
select flowers of any particular colour: — 



Blue (inolnding some of the shades 
inolining to Purple). 
Aoonitom antnmnale, 5. 
Anemone Apennina, .12; A. 

blanda, 12 ; A.ooronaria, 13 ; 

A. japonioa yitifolia, 16. 
Anchnsa italioa, 8 ; A. semper- 

Tirens,. 9. 
Campanula grandis, 49 ; C. lati- 

folia, 50 ; C. persioifolia, 

50 ; C. PTTamidalis, 51. 
Centaurea montana, 54. 
Chionodoxa Luoilite, 58. 
Ciohorium Xntybus, 61. 
Cyananthua lobatus, 74. 
Eryng^um griganteum, 96. 
Galega offioinaliB, 110. 
Q-entiana aoauUs, 111 ; G. oru- 

ciata, 114 ; G. vema, 115. 
Hepatioa triloba, 140. 
Housbonia ocsmlea, 146. 
Laotnca aonofaifdlia, 158. 
Lithospennum prostratum, 165. 
Musoari botryoides, 179; M. 

raoemosum, 180, 
Omphalodes vema, 185. 
Orobus Temus, 192. 
Primula, 212 ; P. capitata, 213. 
Pnlmonarias, 224; P. azurea, 225. 
Soilla oampanulata, 267 
Soldanella alpina, 276; S. mon- 

tana, 276. 
Stokesia cyanea, 284. 
Symphytum cauoasioum, 286. 
Veronica gentianoides, 800; V. 

prostrata, 301. 



Blue (continued), 

Viola pedata,303 ; V. trioolor,305. 

Brown. 

Cheiranthua Gheiri, 56. 
OoiydallB nobilis,. 71. 
Ohryaanthemum, 59. 
Gillenia trifoliata» 117. 
Orchis fuBca, 189. 
Trillium ereotum, 291. 

Green. 

Helleborus abohasioue, 126 ; H. 

Bocooni, 128 ; H. dume- 

tornm, 131 ; H. foetidns, 

131 ; H. odorus, 136 ; H. 

• orientalis elegans, 138. 

Heuohera Eichardaoni, 146. 

Margyricarpue setosus, 171. 

Lilac. 

Asters or Miohaehnas daisies, 37. 
Bulbooodinm trigynum, 45 ; B. 

vemum, 46. 
Oampanula Waldsteiniana, 53. 
Crocus medius, 74. 
Erigeron glauoum, 94. 
Erythronium dens oanis, 98. 
Funkia albo-marginata, 102; F. 

Sieboldii, 103. 
Ghilega persica liliaoina, 110. 
Phlox, 202. 
Statice latifoUa, 280 ; S, prof nsa* 

281. 
Triteleia uniflora liliaoina, 293. 
Helleboms oupreus, 130. 
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Pink (indndlng aliAdes of Blush 

and Bom). 
AoUQea millflfoliiim, 4. 
AiMuume jsponioa, 16. 
CSalyitegU pmbMoana flore- 

pleno, 48. 
Centaima montana, 54. 
CentimnthiiB ruber ooooinea, 56. 
Chrynathemiiiii, 69. 
Dai^e oneonun, 78. 
DiMithiiB deltoides, 81, 152 ; J). 

hybridna, 82. 
Geraniaxn argentenm, 116. 
Helleborons orientalis, 137. 
Hepatioa triloba, 140. 
Heuohera fflabra, 144. 
Lathynu grandiflomf, 159; L. 

latifoliiia, 160. 
Lyohnifl ViBoariaflore-pleno, 170. 
HeUttis MeliBM>pbylliim, 174. 
Morina longifolia, 176. 
Origannm puloheUnm, 191. 
Phlox, 202 

Polygoniim Bmnonis, 207 ; P. 
- Yaodnifolinm, 209. 
Primiila dentionlata amabilis, 

217. 
Polmonariafl, 224; P. saooha- 

rata, 225. 
Saponaria ooymoides, 237. 
Sazifraga oordifolia, 245; S. 

lignlata, 249; S. peltata, 

259 ; S. parpnraaoeng, 261. 
Soilla oampaniilata oamea, 268. 
Sednm Sieboldi, 269 ; S. speota- 

bile, 269. 
SemperriTnm Laggeri, 270. 
Spring Beanty, 152. 

Purple (inolnding ahades Lilao 
Purple, Bosy and Beddiah 
Purple, Purple Blue, &c). 

Anemone ooronaria, 13 ; A. pul- 
■atilla, 18 ; A. stellata, 20 ; 
A. Temalis, 24. 

Anthyllis montana, 27. 

ApioB tuberoaa, 27. 

Arum orinitnm, 35. 

Aster alpinuB, 37 ; A. AmelluB, 
37 ; A. Madame Soyance, 37. 

Bulbocodium vemum, 46. 



PUBPLS (COfUtfMied). 

Campanula speeiofla, 53. 
Ckddiienm autumnale, 63; C. 

▼ariegainm, 64. 
Corydalia soUda, 73. 
Croeus medius, 74. 
Chrysanthemum, 59. 
Cyananthus lobatns, 74. 
IXitphne Meserenm, 79. 
Dentaria digitata, 81. 
Dodeoatheon Meadia, 84; D. 

Meadia elegant, 85. 
Eohinaoea purpurea, 87. 
Kdraianthus dalmatious, 88. 
Erioa camea, 92. 
Erigeron eauoaaieus, 93. 
Erythronium dens-oanis, 98. 
Gmitiana gelida, 114. 
HelleboruB abohludous, 126 ; H. 

A. purpureus, 126; H. 

oolchieus, 129; H. olympi- 

ouB, 136 ; H. purpurasoens, 

139. 
Hepatioa triloba, 140. 
Hesperis matronalis flore-pleno, 

141. 
Heuohera americana, 143. 
Melittis MeliasophyUum, 174. 
Monarda fistulosa, 176. 
Orchis folioea, 189 ; O. fusoa, 

189. 
Primula caehmeriana, 214; P. 

dentionlata, 216; P. fari- 

nosa, 217; P. pu^urea, 219 ; 

P. Sootioa, 220. 
Prunella pyrenaica, 152. 
Saxifraga oppositifolia, 255; S. 

purpurasoens, 261. 
Sisjrinohium grandiflorum, 274. 
SoldaneUa Clusii, 276 ; 8. mini- 
ma, 276. 
Stenactis speoiosus, 283. 
Viola pedata digitata, 304 ; V. p. 

flabellata, 304; V. tri- 

color, 305. 

Sed (including Buby and shades 
of Crimson). 
Bellis perennis fistulosa, 40. 
Centranthus ruber, 55. 
Daisy, Sweep, 40. 
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Bbd (eontiwued). 

Daphne Mezerenm antiiinnale,80. 
Hepatioa triloba aplendens, 141. 
Heaperia matronfJis flore-pleno, 

141. 
Lobelia oardyialiB, 166. 
Lyohnis ViBoariaflore-pleno, 170. 
Frimnla aoanliB, 211. 
Saadfraga mntata, 254. 
Seneoio pnloher, 272. 
Spinm palmata, 278 ; S. ye- 

nnsta, 280. 
Tropadolnxn taberoBnm, 295. 

Scarlet.. 

Anemone ooronaria, 13 ; A. fal- 

gens, 15. 
DianthuB hybridns, 82. 
Lyohnis ohaloedonioa, 168. 
Monarda didyma, 175. 
Ononis rotnndifoUa, 185. 
Oorisia ooooinea, 193. 
Pkbpayer orientale, 195. 

Striped. 

Anemone ooronaria, 13 ; A. stel- 

lata, 20. 
AxiBSBma triphyllum, 33. 
Ctontiana asolepiadea, 112. 

Vlole^Cinolnding shades of Maave). 
Colchioum antamnale, 63. 
Chrysanthemum, 59. 
Hepatioa ang^osa, 139. 
Mazns pnmUis, 173. 
Pratia repens, 210. 
Primnla, 211 ; P. capitata, 213 ; 

P. marginata, 218. 
Pnhnonariib angnstifolia, 225. 
Bamondia pyrenaioa, 228. 

White (sometimes with delicate 
edgings of oolonr, or with 
pale tints). 

Achillea Ptarmioa, 5. 

AUinm neapolitannm, 6. 

Anemone coronaria, 13; A. 
decapetala, 15 ; A. jai>onioa 
alba, 16 ; A. nemorosa flore- 
pleno, 17; A. stellata, 20; 
A. sylyestris, 22. 



Whitb (cimtinued), 

Antherionm liliago, 25 ; .A. lilias- 

trnm, 25 ; A. 1. major, 27. 
Aralia Sieboldi, 30. 
Aster alpinns albns, 39 ; A. 

ptarmiooides, 39. 
Bellis perennis hortensis, 44. 
Bocoonia cordata, 42. 
Campanula pemdoifolia, 50; 0. 

pyramidalis alba, 53. 
Centanrea montana, 54. 
Centranthns ruber albus, 56. 
Clethra alnifolia, 62. 
Comus canadensis, 68. 
Daisy, Bride, 40. 
Daphne Mezereum alba, 80. 
Dianthus hybridue, 82. 
Dodeoatheon Meadia albiflorum, 

85. 
Epigasa repens, 90. 
Erythronium dens canis, 98. 
Galax aphylla, 108. 
Galega offidnaUs alba^ 110. 
Helleborus antiquorum, 127 ; H. 

guttatus, 132; H.niger, 132; 

H. n. maximus, 134. 
Hepatioa triloba, 140. 
Hesperis matronalis flore-pleno, 

141. 
Houstonia albiflora, 146. 
Hutchinsia alpina, 147. 
Hydrangea panioulata grandi- 

flora, 148. 
Iberis corresBfolia, 151. 
Kalmia latifolia, 157. 
Lathyrus latifolius albus, 161. 
Leuoojum sBstiTum, 161 ; L. 

▼emum, 162. 
Lilium auratum, 162. 
lychnis, 168. 

Lysimachia dethroides, 170. 
Monarda Busselliana, 176. 
* Muhlenbeckia complexa, 178. 
Muscari botryoides alba, 180. 
Nierembergia riTularis, 181. 
(Enothera speciosa, 182; (E. 

tarazacifolia, 183. 
Petasites vulgaris, 198. 
Phlox divaricata, 202; P. glaber- 

rima, 202 ; P. Nelsoni, 202. 
Physalis Alkekengi, 203. 
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Whitx (continued), 

PodopliylLam peltatnm, 205. 

Polygonnm onspidatom, 208. 

Pratia repens, 210. 

Primula, 211. 

Pnlmonaria offidnalia alba, 225. 

PoBohkinia soilloides, 225. 

Pyiethroni nliginoBiim, 227. 

BanonoiiliiB aoonitifolins, 229; 
B. amplezioaiiliB, 231. 

Sangrninaria oanadensis, 235. 

Sazifraffia Bnraeriana, 238; S. 
oiBsia, 238 ; S. oeratopliyUa, 
240; S. oiliata, 242; S., 
ooriophylla, 245; S. For-' 
tnnei, 247; S. Maonabiana, 
253 ; S. opposiiifolia alba, 
256 ; 8. peafcinaia, 258 ; S. 
Boobdiana, 265 ; S. Wal- 
laoei, 266. 

SoOla oampannlata alba, 268. 

Sisyrmohiam grandiflomm al- 
bum, 276. 

Tiarella oordifolia, 288. • 

Trientalia enropsea, 288. 

Tritelia uniflora, 292. 

XJmbilioiis ohryBantbns, 297. 

Vaooininm Vitis-Idsaa, 298. 

Yeronioa pingaifolia, 301 ; V. 
repens, 301. 

Viola pedata alba, 304; V. 
p. numnoulifolia, 304. 

Yaooa filamentoaa, 306; Y. 
gloriosa, 307 ; Y. reonrra, 
308. 

Yellow (all abades, from Cream 
to Deep Orange; also shades 
of Greenisb Yellow). 
Achillea sdgyptiaoa, 3 ; A. fili- 
pendnla, 4. 



Ybllow (contintwd). 
Allium Moly, 6. 
Alyssum saxatile, 7. 
Anemone snlphorea, 21. 
Oalihns palnstris fiore-pleno,. 

47. 
Cheiranthas Marshallii, 58. 
Coreopsis anrionlaia, 65, 68. 
Corydalis Intea, 70: G. nobUis^ 

71. 
Chrysanthemnm, 59. 
Cypripedium oalceolns, 76. 
Dondia Epipaotns, 85. 
Doronionm oancasionm, 86. 
Eranthis hyemalis, 91. 
Erysimum pumilum, 97. 
Erythronium dens-oanis, 98. 
Fritillaria armena, 101. 
Gentiana Burseri, 113. 
Harpalium rigidnm, 121. 
Helianthns multiflorns, 1^3 ; 

H. orygalis, 124. 
Henohera miorantha, 145. 
Hypericum oalyoinum, 150. 
Jasminum nudiflorum, 155. 
Linum flavum, 164. 
Narcissus minor, 180. 
Onosma taurioa, 187. 
Potentilla fruticosa, 209. 
Primula, 211 ; P. auricula mar- 

ginata, 218 ; P. sikkimensis, 

221 ; P. vulgaris flore-pleno, 

223. 
Banunoulus acris flore-pleno, 

231 ; B. spedosum, 232. 
Budbeckia oalifomioa, 233 ; 

B. serotina, 234. 
Saxifraga muiata, 254. 
TropsBolum tuberosum, 295. 
Vesioaria grssoa, 302. 
Viola tricolor, 305. 
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A. 


/ Anemone stellata, 20. 




V snlphnrea, 21. 


AosBiia miorophylla, 1. 


eylYestris, 22. 


KoTffi Zealand^, 1. 


triloba, 140. 


Aohillea »gyptioa, 3. 


yemalis, 23. 


filipendnla, 4. 


Antherionm liliago, 25. 


miUefolimn, 4. 


— \/ liliastrom, 25. 


ptormioa, 4. 


liliastmm major, 27. 


slvasiaiB, 4. 


Anthyllis montana, 27. 


Aconite, winter, 91. 


Apioa Glycine, 27. 


Aconitcun antumnftle, 5. 


taberosa, 27. 


japonionm, 6. 


Apple, May, 205. 


Adamsia soUloides, 225. 


AraUa Sieboldi, 30. 


Adam's needle, 307. 


Arabis alpina, 29. 


Alkanet, Italian, 8. 


Inoida, 29. 


Allium Moly, 6. 


1. yariegata, 29. 


neapolitannm, 6. 


Arisnma triphyllum, 33. 


Alnm root, 142.- 


zebrinnm, 33. 


Alyssnm sazatile, 7. 


Aram crimtom, 35. 


Anohnsa itaiioa, 8. 


hairy, 35. 


semperyirens, 9. 


three-leaved, 33. 


Andromeda tetragona, 10. 


tripbyllnm, 33. 


Anemone alpina, 11. 


Asters, 37. 


apennina, 12. 


alpinns, 37. 


apiifoUa, 21. 


amellns, 37. 


y/ blanda, 12. 


"cUversifoliuB, 37. 


bine Glrecian, 12. 


damosus, 37. 


coronaria, 13. 


eriooides, 37. 


decapetala, 15. 


grandiflorns, 37. 


doable-wood, 17. 


' Mdme. Soyance, 37. 


v' fnlgens, 15. 


pendoloB, 37. 


geraninm-leaved, 12. 


ptarmicoides, 39. 


Honorine Jobert, 16. 


Stokes*, 284. 


hortensiR, 15, 20. 


Astrantia Epipaotis, 85. 


japonica, 16. 




nemorosa flore-pleno, 17. 




pavonina, 15. 


B. 


V Pulsatilla, 18. 




snowdrop, 22. 


Bachelor's buttons, 229. 
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Bachelor' B bnttonB, yellow, 231. 
Balm, bee, 175. 

large-flowered bastard, 174. 
Bay, dwarf, 79. 
Bellflower, broad-leaved, 50. 

peach-leaved, 50. 

great, 49. 
Bellie perezmis, 40. 

p. anoabnfolia, 40. 
p. prolifera, 40. 
Bergamot, wild, 176. 
Bloodroot, 235. 
Blandfordia cordata, 108. 
Bluebell, 267. 
Bluebottle, large, 54. 
BlnetB, 146. 
Bocoonia cordata, 42. 
Borago Bempervirens, 9. 
Bmisewoorte, 42. 
BngloBsam Bempervirens, 9. 
Bnlbooodinm, spring, 46. 

trigynnm, 45. 

vemum, 46. 
Butterbur, common, 198. 



C. 



Oalthna palustris flore-pleno, 47. 
Calystegia pnbescens flore-pleno, 

48. 
Campanula, chimney, 51. 

glomerata dahurica, 53. 

grandia, 49. 

latifolia, 50. 

mnralis, 54. 

persidfolia, 50. 

puUa, 49. 

pyramidaliB, 51. 

-V ; ' /A ' spedosa, 53. 
^-~jrci..:;'.HMjU, AwaldBteiniana, 53. 

Zoysii, 54. 
Candytuft, everlasting, 151. 
Cardinal flower, 166. 
Cassiope tetragona, 10. 
Catch^y, 168. 

G^man, 170. 
Centaurea montana, 54. 
Centranthus ruber, 55. 
Chaixia Myooni, 228. 
Cheiranthus Cheiri, 56. 



Chexranthus Marshallii, 58. 
Cherry, winter, 203. 
Chicory, 61. 

Chionodoxa LuoilisB, 58. 
Chrysanthemum, 59. 
Ciohorium IntybuB, 61. 
perenne, 61. 
sylvestre, 61. 
Cinquefoil, shrubby, 209. 
Claytonia, 151. 
Clethra, alder-leaved, 62. 

alnifolia, 62. 

Colchioum autumnale, 63. 

caucasicum, 45. 

variegratum, 64. 

Comfrey, Caucasian, 286. 

Cone-flower, Califomian, 233. 

late, 234. 
Convolvulus, double, 48. 
Conyza, chilensis, 94. 
Coreopsis aurioulata, 65. 
ear-leaved, 65. 
grandiflora, GO, 
— lanceolata, 66. 

large-flowered, 66. 
slender^leaved, 67. 
spear-leaved, 66, 
tenuifolia, 67. 
Cornell, Canadian, 68. 
Cornflower, perennial, 54. 
Comus canadensis, 68. 

sueoica, 67. 
Corydalis lutea, 70. 

noble or great-flowered, 71. 

■ nobiHs, 71. 

solida, 73. 
Coventry bells, 18. 
Cowberry, 298. 
Cowslip, 206, 211. 
American, 84. 
Crane's-bill, silvery, 116. 
Crocus, 202. 

autumnal, 63. 
medius, 74. 
Crowfoot, aconite-leaved, 229. 
double acrid, 231. 
English double white, 229. 
Cup, white, 181. 
Cypripedium oalceolus, 76. 
Cyananthus lobatus, 74. 
C^oglosBum omphalodes, 185. 
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D. 

Daffodil, smaller, 180 
Daisy, bine, 37. 

oommon perennial, 40. 

double, 40. 

Hen and Chickens, 40. 

UtUe, 42. 

Michaelmas, 37. 
Daphne Oneorom, 78. 

mezeream, 79. 

m. alba, 80. 

m. antnmnale, 80. 

m. trailing, 78. 
Dentaria digitaia, 81. 
Dianthns barbatns, 82. 

deltoides, 81, 152. 

hybridns, 82. 

mnltiflorns, 82. 

plmnarine, 82. 
Dodeoaiheon Jeffreyannm, 83. 

meadia, 74. -- ^Ccc^^/c/t.^*!, 

m. albiflomm, 85. 

m. elegans, 85. 

m. gigantenm, 85. 
DofiTWood, 68. 
Dondia Epipactis, 85. 
Doronicom caucasionm^ 86. 

orientale, 86. -^ /-^ 'J ' J* ' 
Dragon's month, 35. ^^-^eUiu 
Dock's foot, 205. 



E. 



Easter flower, 18. 
Echinacea pnrpnrea, 87. 
Edraianthns dalmaticnB, 88. 
Epig89a repens, 90. 
Eranthis hyemalis, 91. 
Erica camea, 92, 166. 
Erigeron oancasicns, 93. 

glancam, 94. 

speciosns, 283. 
Erynginm gigantenm, 96. 
Eryngo, great, 96. 
Erysimum pnmilum, 97. 
Erythroninm dens-canis, 98. 
Enonymns japonicns radicans varie- 

gata, 99. 
Everlasting pea, large-leaved, 160. 

large-flowered, 159. 






Eybbobbbns: — ^Achillea sBgyptica, 
8 ; Alyssnm sazatile, 7 ; Anchnsa 
sempervirens, 9 ; Andromeda 
tetragona, 10 ; Aralia Sie- 
boldi, 30 ; Campanula grandis, 
49 ; Cheiranthns Cheiri, 56 ; 
Daphne Cneomm, 78 ; Dian- 
thns hybridns, 82 ; Epig»a 
repens, 90 ; Erica camea, 92 ; 
Erigeron glancnm, 94 ; Euony- 
mus japonicns radicans varie- 
gata, 99 ; CkJax aphylla, 
108 ; Gentiana aoanlis. 111 ; 
Hedera conglomerata, 122 ; 
Helleboms abchasions, 126 ; H. 
foetiduB, 131 ; H. niger, 132 ; 
Henchera, 142 ; Honstonia 
cosmlea, 146 ; Hntchinsia 
alpina, 147 ; Iberis oorresB- 
folia, 151 ; Iris fostidissima, 
153 ; Kalmia latifoUa, 157 ; 
lithospermnm prostratnm, 
165 ; Margyricarpns setosns, 
171 ; Saxifraga Bnreeriana, 
238; S. ceratophylla, 240; S. 
pnrpnrascens, 261 ; S. Eoche- 
liana, 265 ; Umbillicns chry- 
santhns, 297 ; Vaccininm vitis- 
idsda, 298 ; Veronica gentia- 
noides, 300; Y. pingnifolia, 
301 ; Vesicaria grsBoa, 302 ; 
Tncca gloriosa, 307; T. re- 
onrva, 308. 



P. 



February, Fair Maids of, 106. 
Felwoth, spring alpine, 115. 
Festuca glauca, 101. 
Feverfew, marsh, 227. 
Flame-flowers, 294. 
Flaw flower, 18. 
Flax, yellow, 164. 
Fleabane, Caucasian, 93. 

glaucous, 94. 

showy, 283. 
Flower, milk, 107. 
Foliage Plants*. — Achillea 

SBgyptica, 3; Arabis lucida 

variegata, 29 ; AraUa Sieboldi, 

y2 
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80 ; Arismi* triphjUam, 38 ; 
Boooonift oocdfttoa 42 ; Comas 
oumdmiBii, 68 ; Oorydalu 
latM, 70 ; 0. nobOia, 71 ; 
G. solid*, 78; Dodeoaiheon 
Jeftr«^j«nnm, S^; Erioa oar- 
nea, 92 ; Eaonjmiis japoni- 
OQS radioans Tariegata, 99; 
Festuoa glanoa, 101 ; Funkia 
albo-mar^nate, 102; F. Sia- 
boldii, 103; Oalaz aphyUa, 
108; Galsga offioinaUs, 110 ; 
Gentiaoa asoleptadea, 112 ; 
G. Borseri, 113 ; Geranium 
argentonm, 116 ; Gynerimn 
argenteam, 119 ; Hedera oon- 
glomerata, 122 ; Hellebariu 
foBtiduB, 131 ; Henohera 
142 ; H. glabra, 144 ; H 
metallioa, 145 ; H. purpurea 
145; Iris foBtidiBsima, 153 
Isoi^ram graoilis, 153 
Laotnoa Bonohifolia, 158 
Lysimaobia olethroides, 170 
OnoniB rotondifolia, 185 
Oarisia oocoinea, 193 ; Podo 
pbyllnm peltatnm, 205 
Polygonnm BnmoniB, 207 ; P. 
OQspidatnm, 208 ; P. filiformis 
▼ariegatnm, 209 ; Statice 
latifoUa, 280 ; Saxifraga 
Burseriana, 238 ; S. osBsia, 
238 ; S. oeratopbylla, 240 ; 
S. ciliata, 242; S. Ugolata, 
249 ; S. longifolia, 250 ; S. 
Maonabiana,253 ; S. paradoza, 
257 ; S. peotinata, 258 ; S. 
peliata, 259 ; S. purpnraBoens, 
261 ; S. pyramidalis, 262 ; S. 
Eoobeliana, 265 ; S. nmbrosa 
▼ariegata, 265; SemperyiTom 
Laggeri, 270 ; Spiraea nlmaria 
▼ariegata, 279 ; Tiarella oordi- 
folia, 287 ; Tncoa gloriesa, 308. 

Forget-me-not, oreepiog, 185. 

Fritillaria armena, 101. 

Fumitory, 73. 

"hoUowe roote," 71, 73. 
yellow, 70. 

Funkia albo-marginata, 102. 
Sieboldii, 103. 



G. 



Galantbus Elwesii, 105. 

folded, 107. 

imperati, 105. 

nlTaliB, 106. 

lUicatns, 107. 

ledoutei, 107. 
Galax apbylla, 108. 

beajrt-lBaTed, 108. 
Galega offiouialiB, 110. 

persica liliaoina, 1 10. 
Garland flower, 78. 
Garlic, large yellow, 6. 
Gentian, Burser'a, 113. 

orosB-leaTed, 114. 

ioe-oold, 114. 

lithospermum, 165. 

Bwallow-wort leaved, 112. 
Gentiana aoauUs, 111. 
asdepiadea, 112. 

Bnrseri, 113. 

oruoiata, 114. 

gelida, 114. 

yema, 115. 
Gentianella, 111. 
Geranium argentenm, 116. 
Gillenia trifoliata, 117. 
Gilloflower, 107. 

Queene's, 141. 

stook, 142. 

wild, 81. 
Gillyflower, 57. 
Gladden or Gladwin, 153. 
Glory, Snowy, 58. 
GoatB-me, officinal, 110. 
Golden drop, 187. 
Goose-tongne, 4. 
Grandmother's frilled cap, 51. 
Grass, blue, 101. 

pampas or silvery, 119. • 
Gromwell, prostrate, 165. 
Groundsel, noble, 272. 
Gynerium argenteum, 119. 



H. 

Haoquetia Epipaotis, 85. 
Harebell, showy, 53. 
Harpalium rigidnm, 121. 
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Heath, winter, 92. 
Hedera conglomearsta, 122. 
Helianthus mnltiflonis, 123. 

m. flore-pleno, 124. 

orygalis, 124. 

rifl^dus, 121. 
Heliotrope, winter, 198. 
Hellebore, abohaeian, 126. 

anoient, 127. 

black, 132, 138. 

Boccon'a, 128. 

bushy, 131. 

Colchican, 129. 

coppery, 130. 

eastern, 137. 

officinalis, 137. 

Olympian, 136. 

purplish, 139. 

spotted, 132. 

stinking, 131. 

sweet-scented, 136. 
Helleborns abohasions, 126. 

a. pnrpnrens, 126. 

antiqnomm, 127. 

Booooni, 128. 

B. angnstifolia, 129. 

colchioos, 129. 

cnprens, 130. 

dnmetoram, 131. 

foetidns, 131. 

guttatuB, 132. 

hyemalis, 91. 

mnltifidns, 128. 

niger, 132, 138. 

n. angnstifoliaB, 134. 

n. maximns, 134. 

odoms, 136. 

olympicns, 136. 

orientalis, 137. 

o. elegans, 138. 

pnrpnrasoens, 139. 
Hepatica, anemone, 140. 

angrnlosa, 139. 

triloba, 140. 

t. splendens, 141. 
Herb, Christ's, 132. 
Hesperis matronalis flore-pleno, 

141. 
Henohera, 142, 288. 

americana, 143. 

onrrant-leaved, 145. 



Henohera oylindrioa, 143. 

cylindrical-spiked, 143. 

Dmmmondi, 144. 

glabra, 141. 

Incida, 144. 

metallioa, 145. 

miorantha, 145. 

purpurea, 145. 

ribifolia, 145. 

Bichardsoni, 146. 

shining-leaved, 144. 

small-flowered, 145. 

smooth, 144. 
Hill tulip, 18. 
Houseleek, Lagger's, 270. 
Houstonia albiflora, 146. 

coerulea, 146. 
Hutchinsia alpina, 147. 
Hyacinth, 267. 

grape, 179. 
Hydrangea, large-flowered, 148. 

panioulata grandiflora, 148. 
Hypericum calyoinum, 150. 



I. 

Iberis oorressfolia, 151. 
Indian cress, 295. 
Iris fostidissima, 153. 
Isopyrum gracilis, 153. 

slender, 153. 
Ivy, conglomerate, 122. 



/ 



J. 



Jack in the pulpit, 33. 
Jasminum nudiflorum, 155. 



Kalmia, broad-leaved, 157. 

latifoUa, 157. 
Knapweed, mountain, 54. 
Ejiotweed, 207, 209. 

cuspid, 208. 

▼accinium-leaved, 209. 
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L. 



Laotnoa Bonohifolia, 158. 
LftthyniB gfrandifloma, 159. 

latifoUns, 160. 

1. slbuB, 161. 
Laurel, oreeping or gromid, 90. 
Leopard's bane, 86. 
Lepidinm alpinnm, 147. 
Lettnoe, bow tbistle-leaTed, 158. 
Lenoojnm aMtiTnm, 161. 

▼emam, 162. 
Lilinm anratnm, 162. 
Lily, ereot wood, 291. 

golden-rayed or Japanese, 162. 

null, 274. 

St. Bernard's, 25. 

St. Bruno's, 25. 

Siebold's plantain-leaYed, 103. 

white-edged, plantain-leaved, 
102. 
Lilywort, 226. 
Linaria pilosa, 237. 
Linnm flaynm, 164. 

narbonnense, 165. 

perenne, 165. 
Lithospermum frntioosnm, 165. 

prostratnm, 165. 
Lobelia oardinalis, 166. 

pratiana, 210. 

repens, 210. 
Loosestrife, olethra-like, 170. 
Lungworts, 224. 
Lyohnis chalcedonioa, 168. 

scarlet, 168. 
~-^ Tisoaria flore-pleno, 170. 
Lysimachia dethroides, 170. 



M. 

Madeaya cordata, 42. 
Madwort, rook, or golden toft, 7. 
Margyrioarpns setosns, 171. 
Marigold, double marsh, 47. 
Marjoram, beautiful, 191. 
Mazus, dwurf, 173. 

pumilio, 173. 
" Meadow bootes," 47. 
Meadowsweet, 279. 
Meadows, Queen of the, 279. 



Megasea oOiata, 242, 249. 

oordifolia, 245. 

lignlata, 249. 

purpurasoens, 261. 
Melittis grandiflorum, 174. 

melissophyllum, 174. 
Merenders caucasionm, 45. 
Mertensia, 224. 
Mezereon, 79. 
Milfoil, common, 4. 
Milla uniflora, 292. 
Mitella, 288. 
Monarda affinis, 176. 

altissima, 176. 
<»«- didyma, 175. 

fiatulosa, 176. 

kalmiana, 175. 

media, 176. 

oblongata, 176. 

purpurea, 176. 

rugosa, 176. 

Euaselliona, 176. 
Monk's-hood, autumn, 5. 
Morina elegans, 176. 
— longifolia, 176. 
Moss, silver, 238. 
Muhlenbeokia oomplexa, 178. 
MuUien, 228. 
Muscari botryoides, 179. 

b. alba, 180. 

racemosum, 180. 

N. 

Narcissus minor, 180. 
Nasturtium, 295. 
Nierembergia rivularis, 181. 

water, 181. 
Nightshade, red, 204. 



O. 



CBnothera speoiosa, 182. 

taraxacifolia, 183. 
Omphalodes vema, 185. 
Ononis rotnndifolia, 185. . 

-Onosma taurioa, 187. -^ /p^r /f\ 
Orchis, brown, 189. '' 

. foliosa, 189. 

fusoa, 189. 
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Orchis, leafy, 189. 

militaris, 189. 

soldier or brown man, 189. 
Origannm pulohellnm, 191. 
Orobns vemns, 192. 
Oswego tea, 175. 
Onrisia ooocinea, 193. 
Ozlips, 211. 



P. 



Paiflrles, 211. 

Pansy, 306. 

Papayer braoteatnm, 195. 

orientale, 195. 
Pasque-flower, 18. 
Passe-flower, 18. 
Peachbels, 50. 
Pearl-fmit, bristly, 171. 
Peaseling, 192. 
Pellitory, wild, 4. 
Pentstemons, 197. 
Petasites vnlgaris, 198. 
Phlox, 199. 

decnssata, 199. 

early and late flowering, 199. 

frondosa, 201. 

onmiflora, 200. 

ovata, 200. 

panionlata, 200. 

proonmbens, 200. 

stolonifera, 200. 

snffmtioosa, 199. 
Physalis Alkekengi, 203. 
Pingnionla ynlgaris, 173. 
Pink, maiden, 81, 152. 

mole, 82. 
Pinke, maidenly, 81. 

virgin-like, 81. 
Podophyllum peltatnm, 205. 
Polyanthus, 206. 
Polygonum Brunonis, 207. 

ouspidatum, 208. 

o. oompaotum, 208. 

filiformis yariegatum, 209. 

vaooinifolium, 209. 
Popp7> oriental, 195. 
Potentilla frntiooBa, 209. 
Prairie, Queen of the, 280. 
Pratia, creeping, 210. 

repens, 210. 



Primrose, Cashmere, 214. 

dandelion-leaved evening, 183. 

double-flowered, 223. 

margined, 217. 

mealy or bird's-eye, 217. 

Scottish, 220. 

showy evening, 182. 
Primula acaulis, 211. 

Allioni, 213. 

amosna, 213. 

auricula, 213. 

a. marginata, 218. 

capitata, 213. 

carniolica, 213. 

cashmeriana, 124. 

crenata, 217. 

decora, 213. 

denticulata, 213, 216. 

d. amabilis, 217. 

d. major, 217. 

d. nana, 217. 

elatior, 211. 

farinosa, 213, 217, 220. 

glaucescens, 213. 

glutinosa, 213. 

grandiflora, 211. 

grandis, 213. 

latifoUa, 213. 

longifolia, 213. 

luteola, 213. 

marginata, 213, 217. 

minima, 213. 

nivalis, 213. 

purple-flowered, 219. 

purpurea, 219. 

round headed, 213. 

scotioa, 213, 220. 

sikkimensis, 221. 

sinensis, 213. 

spectabilis, 213. 

sylvestris, 211. 

^rolensis, 213. 

toothed, 216. 

veris, 206, 211. 

villosa, 213. 

visoosa, 213. 

vulgaris, 211. 

V. flore-pleno, 223. 

Wnlfeniana, 213. 
Pmnella pyrenaioa, 152. 
Ptarmioa vulgaris, 4. 
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PnlmmiariM, 224. 

maonlata, 225. 

mollis, 225. 

offioioalis, 225. 
Pasohkinia libanotioa, 225. 

Boillft-like, 225. 

floilloidea, 225. 

8. oompaota, 226. 
Pyreihmm nliginoinm, 227. 

B. 

Bamondia pyrenaioa, 228. 

Bannnonlas aoonitifolias, 229. 
aoris flore-pleno, 231. 
albns multifloros, 229. 
amplexioaalis, 231. 
speoioram, 232. 
Btem-olasping, 231. 

Bed-hot poker, 294. 

Beet-arrow, round-leaved, 185. 

Bocket, double sweet, 141. 

BocKWOBK Plants: — AossnaNovsB 
ZealandisB, 1 ; Alyssnin saxa- 
tUe, 7 ; Ajidromeda tetragona, 
10 ; Anthyllis montana, 27 ; 
Arabis luoida, 29 ; Aralia 
Sieboldi, 30; Aster alpinns 
87 ; Campannla Waldsteiniana 
53 ; Gardamine trifolia, 70 
Colchicnm ▼ariegatnm, 64 
Gomns canadensis, 68 ; Gory 
dalis nobilis, 71 ; G. solida 
73; Gyanantbns lobatns, 74 
Dentaria difl^tata, 81 ; Dode 
oatheon Jeffreyannm, 83 
Dondia Epipaotis, 85 ; Doroni 
com canoasicnm, 86 ; Edrai 
anthns dalmations, 88 ; Erica 
oamea, 92 ; Erigeron glancnm, 
94 ; Erysimum pnmilam, 97 ; 
Festuca glanca, 101 ; Fnnkia 
Sieboldii, 103 ; Galax apbylla, 
70, 108 ; Gentiana acaulis, 
111 ; G. Bnrseri, 113 ; G. 
gelida, 114; G. vema, 115; 
Geranium argenteum, 116 ; 
Hedera oonglomerata, 122 ; 
Houstonia cosmlea, 146 ; 
Iberis oorresBf olia, 151 ; Linum 
flavum, 164 ; Litbospermum 



prostratnm, 165 ; Lychnis 
Visoaria flore-pleno, 170 
MargyrioarpuB setosos, 171 
Mublenbeokia complexa, 178 
Nierembergia rivularis, 181 
Onosma taurioa, 188 ; Origa- 
num pulcbellum, 191 ; Orobns 
▼emus, 192 ; Phlox, 202 ; 
Polygonum yaocinifolium, 209 ; 
Pratia repens, 210; Primula, 
213, 216, 218, 222; Pyrola 
rotnndifolia, 70 ; Bamondia 
pyrenaica, 228 ; Banunoulus 
amplexioanlis, 231 ; Salix re- 
tionlata, 70, 235; Saponaria 
ooymoides, 237 ; Saxifraga 
Bnrseriana, 238 ; S. osBsia, 
238; S. ceratophylla, 240; 
S. oiliata, 242 ; S. ooziophylla, 
246; S. Fortnnei, 247; S. 
longifolia, 250 ; S. mutata, 
254; S. oppositifolia, 255 ; S. 
paradoxa, 257 ; S. pectinata, 
258 ; S. pyramidalis, 262 ; S. 
umbrosa yariegata, 265; S. 
Wallacei, 266; Sedum speo- 
tabile, 269 ; Sempenrivum 
Laggeri, 270 ; Symphytum 
oauoasioum, 286 ; TropsBolum 
tuberosum, 295 ; Umbilicus 
chrysanthus, 297 ; Veronica 
pinguifolia, 301 ; V. prostrata, 
301 ; Vesioaria grseca, 302 ; 
Viola pedata, 303 ; Tucoa 
filamentosa, 306. 

Bose, Ghristmas, 132, 138. 
lenten, 137. 
of Sharon, 150. 

Budbeckia oalifomica, 233. - ^{C t ♦h v \^'.\',^l 
purpurea, 87. ^ 

serotina, 234. § 

Bues, maidenhair-like, 153. 



S. 



Saffron, meadow, 63. 

spring, 46. 
Saint John's Wort, cup, 150. 

large calyxed, 150. 
Salix reticulata, 235. 
Sanguinaria canadensis, 235. 
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SapoDArm ooymoidM, 237. 

ocymoidet Bplendeiui, 237. 
Satin-flower, 274. 
Sazifraga Aisoon, 258, 259. 

slpina eriooides flore ccsraleo, 
255. 

anstralis, 257, 258. 

Bnrseriaaa, 238, 246. 

oesia, 238. 

oarinthiaoa, 257, 258. 

oeratophylla, 240. 

oUiata, 242, 249. 

oordifolia, 245, 261. 

ooriophylla, 245. 

oornntum, 241, 266. 

ootgrledon, 253, 254, 262. 

onwaifolia, 261. 

ornstata, 257. 

fortimei, 247. 

geraoioidea, 266. 

japonioa, 247. 

lignlata, 242, 249, 257. 

longifolia, 250, 254, 257. 

maonabiana, 253. 

matata, 254. 

nepalensifl, 253. 

oppoaitifolia, 246, 255. 

o. alba, 256. 

paradoxa, 257. 

peotinata, 258. 

peltata, 259. 

pentadaol^lui, 240, 266. 

pryamidaUfl, 262. 

pnrporaaoena, 261. 

rooheliana, 265. 

ombzosa, 265. 

yariegata, 265. 

sarmeatoaa, 243. 

Wallaoei, 266. 
Saxifrage, bine, 255. 

Bnxaer'B, 238, 246. 

Fortnne's, 247. 

grey, 238. 

hairy margined, 242. 

horn-leaved, 240. 

large-leaved purple, 261. 

long-leaved, 250. 

Mao Kab's, 258. 

oppoEdte-leaved, 255. 

paradozioal, 257. 

pnrple monntain, 255, 



Saxifrage, Qneen of, 250. 

Boohers, 265. 
Soilia, bell-flowered, 267. 

oampannlata, 267. 
Sea lavender, broad-leaved, 280. 

profuse, 281. 
Sedum Fabarinm, 269. 

spectabile, 269. 

Sieboldi, 269. 
Self heal, 152. 
Sempervivum Laggeri, 270. 

Seneoia pnloher, 272. 

Sibthorpia enropsaa, 237. 
Sisyrindiiinm grandiflomm. 274. 

Grandiflorum album, 276. 
Slipper, English lady's, 76. 
Sneezewort, 4. 
Snowdrop, common, 106. 

Elwee's, 105. 

imperial, 105. 
Snowflake, spring, 162. 

summer, 161. 
Soapwort, basil-leaved, 237. 

rook, 237. 
Solanum Halicaoabum, 204. 
Soldanella alpina, 276. 

Glusii, 276. 

minima, 276. 

montana, 276. 
Speedwell, fat-leaved, 301. 

gentian-leaved, 300. 

prostrate, 301. 
Spikenard, 94. 

Spindle tree, variegated, rooting, 99. 
Spirsea odorata, 279. 

palmata, 278. 

palm-like, 278. 

trifoliata, 117. 

triloba, 117. 

ulmaria variegata, 279. 

venusta, 280. 
Spring beauty, 152. 
Spurge-flax, 79. 

German olive, 79. 

wort, 153. 
Squill, striped, 225. 
Star-flower, 288. 

lilao, 293. 
Star-flower, spring, 292. 
Star, shooting, 84. 
Starwort, 37, 283. 
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Starwort, alpiae, 37. 

boaqnet, 39. 
SUtioe latifoliA, 280. 

profosa, 281. 

Tarietiea of, 281. 
Stoeple-bella, 50. 
Stenaotu speoiofliis, 283. 
Stoketia, jasper blue, 284. 

oyanea, 284. 
Stoneorop, showy, 269. 

Siebold's, 269. 
Siioeory, wild, 61. 
Snnflower, grraoefal, 124. 

many-flowered, 128. 

rigid, 121. 
Symphytam canoatioam, 286. 

T. 
Teasel, 176. 

Thistle, 284. 
Tiarella oordifolia, 287. 
Tirentalis enropsaa, 288. 
Tooth wort, 81. 
Treaole-mastard, dwarf, 97. 
Trilliam ereotnm, 291.- 7^^ 
Triteleia, one-flowered, 292. 

nniflora, 292. 

n. Uliaoina, 292. 
Tritoma, great, 294. •-- G/ // . 

nyaria, 294. 
Tropffiolnm taberoanm, 295. 

taberons, 295. 
Trophy plant, 295. 
Tussilago fragrans, 198. 

petasites, 198. 

U. 

Umbillicas chrysanthus, 297. 

V. 

Vacoininm Vitis-Idffia, 298. 
Valerian red, 55. 
Valeriana ruber, 55. 
Verbasonm Myconi, 228. 
Veronica gentianoides^ 300. 
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Veronioa pinguifdlia, 301. 

prostmta, 165, 301. 

repena, 301. 
Vesicaria graaoa, 302. 
Vetoh, mountain kidney, 27. 

spring bitter, 192. 
Viola pedata, 303. 

pedata bioolor, 304. 

tricolor, 305. 
Violet, Dame's, 141. 

dog's tooth, 98. 

early bnlbons, 106. 

pedate-leayed, or bird's-foot, 
303. 

W. 

Wallflower, common, 56. 

fairy, 97. 

Marshall's, 58. 
Whorl flower, 176. 
Whortleberry, red, 298. 
Willow, wrinkled or netted, 235. 
Windflower, 141. 

alpine, 11. 
' ' doable, 17. 

fair, 12. 

Japan, 16. 

mountain, 12. 

poppy-like, 13. 

shaggy, 23. 

shining, 15. 

star, 20. 

stork's-bill, 12. 

snlphnr-colonred, 21. 
Wintergreen, English, 288. 



T. 

Yarrow, Egyptian, 3. 

wild, 4. 
Yncoa fllamentosa, 306. 

filamentosa yariegata, 306. 

gloriosa, 307. 

reourya, 308. 

thready-leaved, 306. 

weeping, 308. 
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BOOKS ON OABDENINO. 



Greenhouse Management for 

Amateurs : 

Descriptiong of the beat Greenhotues and Frames, with Instractioiia for Boildinjir 
them ; partioalan of the yariooB methods of Heatinf, UlnBtrated Descriptiona of 
the most soitable Plants, with general and special Onltnral Directions, and al 
necessary icformation for the Guidance ot the Amateur. BBOOND EDITION, 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, and Magnificently ninstrated. By W, J. Mat. 

" Onffht to be in the hands of everybody."— T7m Queen. 

^■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■•••■■■■■■HaMHiaauBmi 



Lily of the Valley: 



All About It, and How to Grow It. Forced bidoors, aiid out of doors in yarioos 
ways. By William Aobxbts, In paper coyers. price 6d., by poet, 7d. 

" Aovers of these beautifal flowers will welcome this edition."— 

Paper and Printing Trades Journal. 

Garden Pests and their Eradication : 

Oontaining Practical Instructions for the Amateur to Oyercome the Enemies of 
the Garden. With numerous Illustrations. In paper, price Is., by post. Is. id. 

"It is Just the sort of book one would refer to in emerirenoy."'- 

The Florist and PovMlogut, 



Hardy Fruit Book : 



Contains : The most desirable sorts, the best Methods of Caltiyation,the Preyention 
or Cure of the Diseases. Fully Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. In cloth, price 10s. ed., 
by post. lis. [May be had in Parts as follow] : 

Peach and Nectarine; Pear; Apple; Apricot; Plum; Cherry and Medlar; 
Fig, Mulberry, and Quince; Walnut, Chestnut, and Filbert; Gooseberry and 
Currant; Raspberry and Strawberry. In paper, price Is., by post. Is. Id. each. 

" Treats in olose and critical detail of every practical process in 
the reariniTf tralninip, and cnlture of hardy frnits."— The Qarden. 

Vine Culture for Annateurs : 

Being Plain Directions for the successful Growing of Grapes with the Means and 
Applianoee usually at the command of Amateun. niustiated. By W. J. Mat. In 
paper, price Is., by post. Is. id. 
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Plain and praotioal."— The Queen. 



LONDON: L. XIPCOTT OILL, 170, 8TBAND, W.C. 
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